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noble one and gives M. Necker, ee long 
ẽſteemed For -his great. capacity 5 merit, 


eminent virtues, 4 new. and inguiſhed tith.to_t 
vener ation of the publ;c, It. has been. this, ,virty: 
man's deſtiny to arrive at. eminence, in every line 
that he has pur ſued, from the counting houſe to the 
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read the work befo Ne us wit h.candour and attention, 
not to ſee that both his 121 and his heart make 4 
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religion. 
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. diſtreſſed by malignant oppoſition, in his zealous la- 
bours for the good of his country, he bac recourſe to 
philoſophy, not only for his own. conſolation, bur as. 
adapted to. furniſh him with means. of being uſeful o 
his fellow. citizens, which the malice. of his enemies 
could not defeat. Similar rg, that of the illuſtrious. 
Roman, is the caſe of M. Necker, with this adyan. 
tageous difference, that the latter "has, found i in the 
doctrines, views and prect pts of, chriſtianity, bettet 
lights by which he might. improve his Philoſophy, 
than the former could derive from the ambiguous te- 
nets and clouded proſpects of heathen wiſdom. 
« .M: Necker ſhews, with great ſagacity and 


length of reaſoning, the inſufficiency of political 
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have become this ce of le cenſure. 20 
daetails here are ſingularly ingenious and ſolid, and 
Gew a deep and extenſive knowledge of human 
Nature and human life. The parallel, moreover, 
drawn by M. Necker, between the influence of re- 
ſentiments, and that of laws and public opi- 
on, 1, intereſting i in the bi gheſt degree. 
0 A kind of enthuſiaſm animates the author in 
ma paſſages of theſe excellent chapters —and which 


3 with ſober and ſolid argument, is ate | 


a proper meaſure through the whole of this work; 
bot it is that kind of enthuſiaſm, which an elevated. 


We ee to n be e 8 . the virtües 


and enlightened mind muſt feel in the contemplation | 4 


of what 1s great, beautiful, and happy . 
% Thoſe who can peruſe the 18th and laſt chapter. 
of this book without a pleaſing emotion, and the 
warmeſt ſentiments of eſteem for the AE, will, 
we hope, be few in number.” x 
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7 Y thoughts having been detached from the 
M ſtudy and diſquiſition of thoſe truths which 
have the political good of the ſtate for their ob- 
jet; and being no longer obliged to fix any at- 
.tention on thoſe particular arrangements of the pub- 
lic intereſt, which are neceſſarily conuected with the 
operations of government; 1 found myſelf abandon- 
ed, as it were, by all the important concerns of life. 
Reſtleſs. and wandering in this kind of veid, my ſoul, 
ſtill active, felt the want of employment. I ſome- 
times formed the deſign of tracing my ideas of men 
and characters; I imagined that long experience 
in the midſt of thoſe active ſcenes which diſcover the 
paſſions, had taught me to know them well; bat 
, elevating my views, my heart was filled with a dif- 
ferent ambition, and with a deſire to reconcile the 
ſublimeſt thoughts with thoſe meditations from which 
I was conſtrained to withdraw myſelf. Guided 
this ſentiment, I remarked, with ſatisfaction, that 
there exiſted a natural connexion between the dif. 
leren truths which contribute to the happineſs of 
mankind. Our prejudices and our paſſions frequent- 
ly attempt to diſunite them; but to the eye of an at- 
tentive; obſerver, they have all one common origin. 
From a ſimilar affinity, the general views of admi- 
niſtration, the ſpirit of laws, morality, and religious 
opinions, are cloſely connected; and it is by care- 
Þtully preſerving an alliance ſo beautiful, that we 
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raiſe a rampart round thoſe works, which are deſtined 
for the proſperity of ſtates and the tranquillity of na- 
tions. r 

One could not have taken an active part in the 
adminiſtration of public affairs or made it the ob- 
ject of ſtedfaſt attention; one could not have com- 
pared the ſeveral relations of this great whole, 
wich the natural diſpoſitions of minds and characters; 
nor indeed obſerved mei in a perpetual ſtate of fi- 
valry and competition, without perceiving how much 
the wiſeit governdients need ſupport from the in- 
fluence of that inviſible ſpring which acts in ſecret on 
the conſciences of individuals. Thus whilſt J am en- 
deavouring to form ſome reflexions on the import - 
ance of religious opinions, I am not ſo far removed 


from my former habit of thinking, as may, at the firſt | 


glance, be imagined ; and as, in writing on the ma- 
nagement of finances, I omitted no argument to 
prove that there is an intimate connexion between 
the efficacy of governments, and the wiſdom with 
which they are conducted; between the virtue of 
princes, and the confidence of their ſubjects: I think 
1 am Cl proceeding in the ſame train of ſentiment 
and reflexion, when, ſtruck with that ſpirit of indif- 
ference which is ſo general, I endeavour to refer 
the duties of men to thoſe principles which afford 
them the moſt natural ſupport. an 
After having ſtudied the intereſts of a great nation, 
and run over the circle of our political ſocieties, we 
approach nearer perhaps to thoſe ſublime ideas which 
bind the general ſtructure of mankind to that infi- 
nite and Almighty Being, who is the firſt grand 
cauſe of all, and univerſal mover of the univerie. In 
the rapid courſe of an active adminiſtration, indeed, 
one cannot indulge ſimilar reflexions; but they are 


forming and preparing themſelves in the midſt of the 
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tumult of buſineſs; and the tranquillity of retirement 
enables us to ſtrengthen and extend them. 5 
The calm which ſucceeds hurry and confuſion, 
ſeems the ſeaſon-moſt favourable to meditation; and 
if any remembrance, or retroſpective views of what 
1s paſt ſhould inſpire you witha kind of melancholy, 
you will be involuntarily led back to contemplations 
Which border on thoſe ideas; with which you have 
been long converſant. It is thus the mariner, afier 
| having; renounced the dangers of the ſea, ſometimes. 
ſeats himſelf en the beach, and there, a more tran- 
| quil obferver, : conſiders, attentively the boundleſs 
ocean, the regulor ſucceſſion of the waves, the im- 


f preſſion of the winds, the flux and reflux of the tide, 
| and that magnificent firmament, where, during the 
3 night, among lights innumerable, be diſtinguiſhes 
: the lucid point, which ſerves as a guide to the na- 
. weapons 8-87 boo bro ery Mole 

4 It is in vain, in thoſe high ſtations under govern- 
i ment, to intereſt yourſelf about the happincis of man- 
f kind in general; it is in vain, that, penetrated with 
k a juſt reſpect for the important duties of ofjice, a pub- 
't lic character ſhall dare to take in hand the caule of 
3 the people, and inceſſantly apply himſelf to the de- 
r fence of the weak, in oppaſition to the attacks of the 
4 puwerful. He ſoon perceives how bounded are his 

| abilities, and how limited are thoſe, even of ſove- 
b, Teige itſelf. Pity. for the diſtreſſes of the indivi- 
* dual is checked by the law of civil rights; bene vo- 
ch lence, by juſtice; and liberty, by its own abuſes: 
6. you perpetually, behold merit. ſtruggling with pa- 


tro —honour with fortune — and patriotiſm with. 
the intereſt of the individual. There is no ſuch thing 
d, as real diſintereſtedneſs in the paſſions, only by fits 
re and ſtarts. Unleſs great circumſtances, or vigorous 
be virtue in an WW renewed. the 
* 2. 
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idea of public neral or would take 
place in every goo pil. ſociety. itlelf would appear 
one confuſed maſs of oppoſite intereſts, which the 
ſupreme authority keeps within bounds for the miain- 
tenance of peace, without any inquietude about real 
harmony, or any revolution favourable to the man- 
ners or happineſs of the public. 
From the midſt of theſe cluſhings and e 
2 continually recurring, a miniſter, poſſeſſed of 
a reflecting mind, is inceſſantly called back to the idea 
of imperfe&ion. He will, undoubtedly, be forry, 
when he ſees the _ diſproportion which' exiſts 
between his duty and his powers: and he will ſome- 
times grieve aud be diſcouraged, at perceiving the 
nſtacles he muſt ſurmount, and the difficulties he 
muſt overcome. He raiſes, with labour and care, 
banks on the ſtrand; the waters ſwell ; their courſe 
becoines more rapid; and the firſt, precautions ren 
dered inſufficient, oblige him ta have recourſe to a 
new works, which, thrown down in their turn, h . 
on a continued ſucceſſion of fruitleſs toil and uſeleſs 
attempts. What, then, would be the conſequence, 
i once the ſalutary chain of religious ſentiments 
-were broken? What would be the event, if the ae- 
tion of that powerful ſpring were ever entirely de- 
- froyed? You would ſoon ſee every part of the ſo- 
cial ſtructure tremble from its foundation and the 
hand of government unable to ſuſtain hi vult and | 
tottering edifice, - | TING | 
Ihe fovereign, and the laws which are tho inter- 
preters of his wiſdom, ſheuid have two grand objects, 
the maintenance of public order, and the increaſe of 5 
private happineſs. But to accompliſh both, the ald | 
of religion is abſolutely neceſſury. The ſovereign 
cannot influence the happiueſs of individuals, but by 
general ſolicitude; becauſe the ſentiments, which 


» 


ſpring from the different characters of men, or merely 
| Vfrom the circuniſtances of their reſpeclive {ituations, 
we independent of him. Neither can he inſure 
he preſervation of public order, bur by rules and 
inſtitutions, which are only applicable to actions, and 
thoſe actions poſitively proved. It is neceſſary, alſo, 
that the laws ſhould extend their influence to ſociety 
in an uniform manner. They ſhould always have 
a tendency to diminiſh: the number of diſtinctions, 
ſhades; and modifications, that are to beifound'in 
the actions of men; in ſhort, to prevent ĩhaſhubuſes, 
inſeparably attendant on arbitrary deciſiounzsi t . 
Jauch are the bounds of ſovereign authority; and 
ſuch the neceſſary — any ae its · meaus and 
wers. Religion, to attain the ſame ends, e . 
— motives lentialy different: finſt, at — 
vague and general manner, that ſhe influences the 
happineſs of mankind; it is by addrefling all men 
| -individually—by penetrating the heart of every hu. 
man being, and pouring into it conſolation and hope 
; y pretenting to the imagination every thingahac 
; can inſenſibly lead it captive—by taking poſſeſlion of 
; men's ſentiments—by occupying their thoughts 
and by availing herſelf of this dominion over them, 
to ſuſtain tlieir courage, and to afford them comfort 


— uader their afflictions and diſappointments. lu this 
2 manner, religion concurs to maintain good order by 
1 means abſolately diſtinct from thoſe of government; 
for ſhe not only governs our actions, But even our 
fentiments: it is with the errors and inclinations of 
's each man in particular, that ſhe ſeeks to combat. 
f Religion, in demonſtrating the preſence of the 
d Deity, on all occaſions, however ſecret, exerciſes an 
n habitual authority over thie conſciences of men. She 
y ſeems to-aflift them under the perturbations of fear, 


h and yet attends them in their flight, She equally 
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- Notices their intentions, projects, and repentance; 
and in the method which ſhe takes, ſeems as undu- 
_"Jating and flexible in all her motions, as the empire 
of the law appears immoveable and conſtrained. _ 
I ſhould not, at preſent, extend theſe reflexions 
any further: but if religion, iu ſome meaſure, com- 
plete the imperfect work of legiſlation—if it ought. 
to ſupply the inſufficiency of thoſe means, which go- 
CORE is under the ey of 9 g- the 
ſubject I propoſe to treat of, ſeems not foreign to 
thoſe aljefts of meditation, _ the ſtudy of. ad- 
miniſtration d to comprehen 
I well — * it is impoſſible ro explain than... 
portance of religion, without, at the ſame time, fix 
ing the attention to the grand truths on Which it 
depends: and: you muſt alſo. frequently touch on 
many ſubjects, that are-cloſely. connected with the 


deepeſt metaphyſics, We are, at leaſt, oe. to 


ſeek for a defence againſt thoſe arg 


ſap the foundation of, Is moſt nece{ - ++ 4 


by uch. the moſt impaſſioned anne have been 
by which ſome would reduce man to a 


„make the univerſe the reſuls of ne, 


— 1 morality a ſtate trick. 


As ſoon as I diſcovered — far my ſubject Was 


likely: to lead meg I felt myſelf intimidated: but; 
could not allow chis to be a ſufficient reaſon ſor re- 


Faking my undertaking: and ſince the greater 


of the philoſophers of the preſent age are united 
10 —.— to thoſe opinions, which the light of 
nature ſeems to have rendered ſacred, it is — 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, to admit to the combat all 
that oſſer ; nay, even to ſelect a champion from the 
main body of the army, when all the ſtrong ones are. 
. | 
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Tuere is nothing which ſeems to engroſs the at- 
tention of mankind more than metaphyſical enquiries; 
for it is by thinking alone they can be fathomed. 
The light gained by acquired knowledge is, in ſome 
meaſure, loſt in thoſe obſcure depths, which it is ne- 
ceſlary to ſound, and that immienſe ſpace which it is 
' neceſſary to traverſe. | Thus, it were better, per. 
- haps; that each ſhould enter by chance into theſe la- 
- byriaths, where the paths, already traced; lead to 
no one determined point. I have, beſides, often 
obſerved, thaf, even for thoſe reſearches, where'the 
helps of ſcience are moſt uſeful, we oupht to ſet'a 
certain value on the particular excurſion of each ge- 
nius, which ſeeks out for itſelf a way, and which, 
indebted to nature alone for its peculiar formation, 
preſerves in its ſs a character of its on. It 
is then, and then only, that we are not inveſted wirh 
the diſtinguiſhing marks of ſlaviſhneſs of thinking; 
but when; by devoting” ourſelves to reflexion, we 
coincide with the opinions of others, this conformity 
has nothing of ſervility in it, and the marks of imi- 
tation are not even recognized, + oo 
In vain would man reſiſt the im of truth ; 
in vain would he defend himſelf by a ridiculous in- 
difference for ancient opinions; there never could 
be an idea more worthy to occupy our meditations, 
there never could be an idea, on which we might be 
more fully permitted to expatiate, according to our 
knowledge and penetration, than that ſublime one, 
of a Supreme Being, and the relation we bear to 
him: an idea, which, though far removed from us 
by its immenſity, every moment ftrikes the foul with 
' admiration, and infpires the heart with hope. 
It appears to me, that there are intereſts which 
may be conſidered as patriotic by intelligent and 
feeling beings: and while the inhabitants of the 


employ themſelves . in one common plan of 
defence; the citizens of the world ought to be inceſ- 
ſantly anxious to give every new and poſſible ſup- 
port to thoſe exalted opinions, on which the true 
greatneſs of their exiſtence. is founded, which pre- 
4 the imagination from that frightful ſpectacle 
af an exiſtence without origin, of action without li- 
berty, and futurity without hope. Thus, after hav- 
ing, 28 I think, proved myſelf a citizen of France, 
by my adminiſtration, as well as my writings, 1 wiſh 
to unite myſelf to a fraternity ſtill more extended 
-that of the whole human race: it is thus, without 
diſperſing our ſentiments, we may be able, never- 
cheleſe, to communicate ourſelves a great way oll, 
und in ſame meaſure the limits of our cirele: 
1 be to our thinking faculties for it! to that 
—  purtion-of ourſelves, which can take in the 
paſt, 


dart into futurity, and intimately aſſociate itſelf 
with. the deſtiny of men of all countries, and of all 
«ages. Without doubt, a veil is thrown over the 
greater part of thoſe truths, to which our curioſity 
would wilingly attain: but thoſe, which a benefi- 
cent God has permitted us to ſee, are amply ſufficient 
for our guide and inſtruction ; and we cannot, for a 
continuance, divert our attention, - without a ſpecies 
f ſlothful negligence, and a total indifference to the 
ſuperior intereſts of man. How little is every thing, 
indeed, when put in competition with thoſe medita- 
tions, which give to our exiſtence a new extent, 
and which, in detaching us from the duſt of the 
earth, ſeem to unite our ſouls to an infinity of ſpace, 
and our duration of a day to the eternify of time 
Above all, it is for you to determine, who have ſen- 
ſibility Who feel the want of a Supreme Being, and 
ho ſeek to find in him that ſupport ſo neceſſary to 
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your weakneſs, that defender and that affurance, 
without which, painful inquietude will be 
tormenting you, and troubling thoſe ſoft, tender a> | 
fectious n conſtitute your happineſfss. 

However; I mult ſay, there never, Wasa 
period, when it — . to re- 
call to che minds of men, the importance of refigious | 
ſentiments : at preſent, they are butprejudices, if we 
hs may credit the ſpirit of licentiouſneſs and levity—the 
„ las dictated by faſhion; and more j 
h || ſential, ſince we have had philoſophical — 

a which excite the varios deviations of vanity, and 
x | rally che wanderings of the imagination. 

= There is not any form of religion, undoubtedly, 
x to which ideas more or leſs myſtical have not been 
2 annexed; and of — o'r — has not been 
it in proportion to nguage, and autho- 
Ee ritative tone, which has — uſe of in teach- 
If and defending it; as one n 

U — period, have been tempted to di pute mt 
e ff particalar parts of worſhip, which different nations 
y | have/adopted j/ but it is principally in the preſent 
i- I age; that a certain claſs of men have ſprung up, diſ- 
at ringuilhed for their wit anck talents ; ——— 122 
a cated by the facility with which they have I 
es victory, have extended their ambition, and had the 
1e daring to attack the reſerved body of that 
g, army, of ag _ eue ranks had already r 


Way. 

t, This firigyle- I parſcind," one of hem 
E would imperioufly* rule by faith alone, whilſt the 
e, other _ he has a right to reject with diſdain 
that has not Been deinonſtrated, will al. 
ebe fruitleſs combat; and on ſerve to nou- 
riſh blind averſion and unjuſt contempt. Some 
ſeek to wound their adverſaries, others to humble 


* — 8 
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them: in the mean time, the good of mankind, and 
the true beneſit of ſociety, are abſolutely loſt ſight 
of : yes, the real love of uſeful truths, the impartial | 
ſearch after them, and the deſire of pointing them 
out, theſe ſentiments, ſo amiable and ſo truly lauda- 
ble, ſeem to be entirely unknown. I ſee, permit 
me to ſay it, I ſee at the two extremities of the are · 
na, the ſavage inquiſitor, and the inconſiderate phi- | 
Joſopher. But neither the faggots lighted by the 
one, nor the deriſions of the other, will ever diffuſe 
any ſalutary inſtruction: and in the eyes of a ration- 
al man, the intolerance of monks adds no more to 
the dominion of true religious ſentiments, than the 
jeſts of a few licentious wits have effected a triumph 
in avour of phllafaphy-. + 4s nl 11775 
It is between theſe oppoſite opinions, and in the 
midſt of wanderings equally dangerous, that we muſt 
attempt to mark out our way: but as all the opi- 
nions of men are ſubje& to change —at preſent, 
when their minds are more averſe to the maxims of 
intolerance, it is religion itſelf that principally needs 
ſupport: and ſuch is the daily diminution of it, that 
means, ſupplying the deficiency, ſeem ta be already 
blicly preparing. For ſome time paſt we have 
ard of nothing but the neceflity of compoſing a 
moral catechiſm, in which religious principles ſheuld 
not be introduced, as reſources which are now vut 
of date, and which it is time to diſcard. Without 
doubt, theſe principles might be more eſſectually at- 
tacked, could they ever be repreſented as totally uſe 
leſs for the maintenance of public order; and if the 
cold leſſons of a political philoſophy could be ſubſti. 
tuted for thoſe ſublime ideas, which, by the ſpiritual 
tie of religion, bind the heart and mind to the pur- 
eſt morality. Let us now examine, if we ſhould 
gun any thing by the exchange; let us ſee, if the 
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means they propoſe to employ, can be put in com- 
petition with thoſe which ou ht to be made uſe of; 


and if they be more ſolid, and more efficacious : let 
us ſee, if this new doctrine, which is recommended, 


will produce in the ſoul the ſame degree of conſola- 


tion; if it be calculated for thoſe hearts which are 
poſſeſſed of ſenſibility; and above all, let us attentive. 
ly conlider, if it can be ſuitable to the meaſure of in- 
telligence, and the ſocial ſituation of the greater part 
of mankind. In ſhort, in conſidering the various 
queſtions, which in any manner relate to the import- 
ant ſubject we have undertaken to treat, let us not 
be afraid to reſiſt, as well as we can, the fooliſ am- 
bition of thoſe, who, availing themſelves of the ſupe- 
riority of their underſtanding, wiſh to deprive man 
of his dignity, to place him on a level with the duſt 
under his feet, and make his foreſight a puniſhment : 
—melancholy and deplorable deſtiny ! from which, 
however, we are permitted to ſeek to defend our- 
ſelves. - Cruel and diſaſtrous opinion ! which tears 
up by the roots every thing which ſurrounds it, which 
relaxes the moſt neceſſary bands, and, in an inſtant, 
deſtroys the moſt delightful charm of life. | 

O thou God unknown !—but whoſe beneficent 
idea has ever filled my ſoul, if thou ever throw a 
look on thoſe efforts which man makes to approach 
thee, ſuſtain my reſolution, enlighten my underſtand- 
ing, raiſe my thoughts, and reject not the deſire I 
have to unite ſtill more, if poſſible, the order and 
happineſs of ſociety, -with the intimate and perfect 
conception of thy divinity, and the lively idea of thy 
ſublime exiſtence. - 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


— 


IN rendering this work into Engliſh, ſome liber- 


ties have been taken by the tranſlater, which ſcem- 


ed neceſſary to preſerve the ſpirit of the original. 
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CHAP. 6 
On the connexion of * principles. with public 
order. 


W. know not diſtinctly the origin of moſt po- 
litical ſocieties : but as ſoon as hiſtory exhibits 
men united in a national body, we perceive, at the 
ſame time, the eſtabliſhment of public worſhip, and 
the application of religious ſentiments, ro the mainte- 
nance of good order and ſubordination, Religious 
ſentiments, by the ſanction of an oath, bind the peo- 
ple to the magiſtrates, and the magiſtrates to their 
engagements. They inſpire a reverential reſpect 
for the obligations contracted between ſovereigns ; 
and theſe ſentiments, ſtill more authoritative than 
diſcipline, attach the ſoldier to his commander. In 
ſhort, religious opinions, by their influence on the 
manners of individuals, have produced an infinite 
number of illuſtrious actions and inſtances of heroi- 
cal diſintereſtedneſs, of which hiſtory has tranſmit- 
ted us the remembrance. But as we have ſeen a 
philoſophy ſpring up among nations the moſt en- 
lightened, anxioaily employed in depriving religion 
of all that merited reſpect, diſſertations on times far 
removed from us, and the various ſyſtems that they 
would endeavour violently to aflociate with religion, 
would become an endleſs ſource of controverſy. It 


! 
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is, then, by reaſoning alone, by that exerciſe of the 
mind, which belongs equally to all countries and all 
ages, that we can ſupport the cauſe which we have 
taken in hand to defend. There is, perhaps, ſome- 


thing weak and ſervile in our wiſhing to draw aſſiſt- 


ance from ancient opinions. Reaſon ought not, like 
vanity, to adorn herſelf with old parchments, and the 
diſplay of a genealogical tree. More dignified in 
her proceeding, and proud of her immortal nature, 
ſhe ought to derive every thing from herſelf ; the 
ſhould diſregard paſt times, and be, if I may uſe the 
phraſe, the cotemporary of all ages. a rt; 
It was reſerved, particularly for ſome writers of. 
our age, to attack even the utility of religion; and 
to ſeek to ſubſtitute, inſtead of its active influence, 
the inanimate inſtruction of a political philoſophy. 
Religion, ſay they, is a ſcaffold fallen into ruins, aud 


it is high time to give to morality a more ſolid ſup-- 
port. But what ſupport will that be? we muſt, in 


order to diſcover, and form a juſt idea of it, diſtinctly 
conſider the different motives of action on which de- 
pend the relations that ſubſiſt between men: and it 


will be neceſſary to eſtimate, afterwards, the kind 


and degree of aſſiſtance which we may reaſonably 
expect from ſuch a ſupport, | 
It appears to me,'that in renouncing the efficacious 


aid of religion, we may eaſily form an idea of the 


means that they will endeavour to make Me of, to 
attach men to the obſervance of the rules of morali- 
ty, and to reſtrain the dangerous exceſſes of their 
paſſions. They would, undoubtedly, place a proper 
value on the connexion which ſubſiſts between pri- 
vate and general intereſt : they would avail them- 
ſelves of the authority of laws, and the fear of pu- 
niſhment : and they would confide ſtill more in the 
aſcendancy of public opinion, and the ambition that 
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every one ought to have, of gaining the eſteem and 
confidence of his fellow- creatures. 

Let us examine ſeparately theſe different motives :- 
and firſt, attentively conſidering the union of private 
with public intereſt, let us ſee if this union be real, 
and if we can deduce from ſuch a principle any mo- 
ral inſtruction truly efficacious. 

Society is very far from being a perfect work. We 
ought not to conſider as an harmonious compoſition, 
che different relations of which we are witneſſes, and 
particularly the habitual contraſt of power and weak- 
neſs, of ſlavery and authority, riches and poverty, of 
luxury and . miſery. So much inequality, ſuch a 
motly piece could not form an edifice reſpectable for 
the juſtneſs of its proportions. 

Civil and political order is not, then, excellent by 
its nature, and we cannot perceive its agreement, 
till we have deeply ſtudied, and formed to ourſelves. 
thoſe reflexions which legiſlators had to. make, and 
the difficulties that they had to ſurmount. It is then 
only, with the aſſiſtance of the moſt attentive medi- 
tation, that we diſcover how thoſe particular rela- 
tions, which are eſtabliſhed by ſocial laws, form, ne- 
vertheleſs, that ſyſtem of equilibrium, which is moſt 
proper to bind together an immenſe diverſity of in- 
tereſts : but a great obſtacle to the influence of po- 
litical morality is, the neceſſity of giving, for the ba- 
{is of thenlove of order, an abſtract and complicated 
idea: What effect on vulgar minds would the ſci- 
entific harmony of the whole have, oppoſed daily to 
the ſentiment of injuſtice and inequality, which ariſes 
from the aſpect of every part of the ſocial conſtitu- 
tion, when we acquire the knowledge of it, in a 
manaer ſolitary and circumſcribed : and how limited 
is the number of thoſe, who can continually draw to- 
gether all the ſcattered inks of this vaſt chain! 

2 
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Tt could not be avoided, in the beſt regulated ſo- 
cieties, that ſome ſhould enjoy, without labour or dif- 
ficulty, all the conveniencies of life; and that others, 
and far the greater number, ſhould be obliged to 
earn, by the ſweat of their brow, a ſubſiſtence the 
molt ſcanty, and a recompenſe the moſt confined, Ir is 


not to be prevented, that ſome will find, when 
preſſed by ſickneſs, all the aſſiſtance which officious 


tenderneſs and {kill can afford; while others are re- 


duced to partake, in public hoſpitals, the bare relief 
that humanity has provided for the indigent, We 
cannot prevent ſome from being in a ſituation to 
laviſh on their families all the advantages of a com- 
plete education; whilſt others, impatient to free 
themſelves from a charge ſo heavy, are conſtrained 
to watch eagerly for the firſt appearance of natural 
ſtrength, to make their children apply to ſome pro- 
fitable labour. In ſhort, we cannot avoid perpe- 
tually contraſting the ſplendor of magnificence with 
the tatters 5 diſplays. Such are the ef- 
fects, inſeparable ſrom the laws, reſpecting property. 
Theſe are truths, the principles of bie have had 
occaſion to diſcuſs in the work which I compoſed on 
adminiſtration and political economy : but I ought 


to repeat them here, ſince they are found cloſely con- 
nected with other general views. The eminent 
power of property is one of the ſocial inſtitutions, 


the influence of which has the greateſt extent. This 
conſideration was applicable to the commerce of 

ain. It ought to be preſent to the mind, in diſ- 
quiſitions on the duties of adminiſtration ; and it is 


ſtill more important, when the queſtion is to he ex- 


amined, what kind of moral inſtruction may be pro- 
per for mankind ? 


In effect, if it appertain to the eſſence of the laws 
of right, conſtantly to introduce and maintain an im- 
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menſe diſparity in the diſtribution of property were 
it an eſſential part of theſe laws, to reduce the moſt 
numerous claſs of citizens, to that which is ſunply the 
moſt neceſſary—the inevitable reſult of ſuch a con- 
ſtitution would be, to nouriſh among men, a ſenti- 
ment of habitual envy and jealouſy. Vainly would 
you demonltcate, that theſe laws are the only ones 
capable of exciting labour, animating induſtry, pre- 
venting diſorder, and oppoſing obſtacles to arbitrary 
acts of authority. All theſe conſiderations, ſufficient, 
we grant, to fix the opinion and the will of the le- 
giſlator, would not ſtrike in the fame manner the 
man thrown on the earth, without property, with- 
out reſources, and without hopes': and he will 
never render free homage to the beauty of the 
whole, when there is nothing for him but deformity, 
abjectneſs, and contempt. 

Men, in moſt of their political reaſonings, are de. 
ceived by reſemblances and analogies. The intereſt 
of ſociety is certainly compoſed of the intereſts of all 
its members : but it does not follow from this expli. 
cation, that there is an immediate and conſtant cor. 
reſpondence between the general andprivate intereſt, 
Such an approximation could only be applicable to 
an imaginary ſocial ſtate, and which we might re. 
preſent as divided into many parts, of which the rich 
would be the head, and the poor the feet and hands, 
But political ſociety is not one and the ſame body, 
except under certain relations, while, relatively to 
other intereſts, it partakes in as many ramifications 
of them as there are individuals. 

Thoſe conſiderations, to which we annex an idea 
of general intereſt, would be very often ſuſceptible 
of numberleſs obſervations : but the principles, we 
are accuſtomed to receive and tranſmit, in their moſt 
common acceptation; and we diſcover not the mixt 
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ideas which compoſe them, but at the moment when 
we analyſe the principles, in order to draw conſe- 


quences from them; in like manner as we perceive . 


not the variety ef colours in a ray of light, till the- 
moment we divide them by means of a priſm. 

The formation of ſocial laws, with reaſon, ought 
to appear one of our moſt admirable conceptions : 
but this ſyſtem is not ſo united in all its parts, that 
a ſtriking diſorder would always be the neceſſary ef- 
fect of ſome irregular movement: thus the man, 


who violates the laws, does not quickly diſcover the 


relation of his actions with the intereſt of ſociety ; 
but at the inſtant enjoys, or thinks to enjoy the fruit. 
of his uſurpations. 


Should a theatre be on fire, it is certainly the in- 


tereſt of the aſſembly, that every one go out with 


order. But if the people, moſt diſtant from the en-. 
trance, believed they ſhould be able to eſcape ſooner- 


from the danger, by forcing their way through the 
crowd which {urrounds them, they would alfaredly 
determine on this violence, unleſs a coercive power 


ented them : yet the common utility of reſtrict... 
ing ourſelves to order in ſuch circumſtances, would 


appear an idea more ſimple, and more diftin&, than 


is the univerſal importance of maintaining civil order 


in ſociety. 


The only nataral defence of this order, is 2 
er the 


ment. Its function obliges it ever to conſi 
whole ; but the need, which it has of power to carry 


its decrees into execution, proves evidently, that it 
is the adverſary of many, even when acting in the 


name of all. . 


We are then under a great illuſion, if we hope to 


be able to found morality on the connexion of pri- 
vate intereſt with that of the public —and if we ima- 


gine, that the empire of ſocial laws can be ſeparated. 
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from the ſupport of religion. The authority of theſe 
laws has nothing deciſive for thoſe who have not 
aſſiſted to eſtabliſh them: and were we to give io the 
hereditary diſtinctions of property an origin the moſt 
remote, it is no leſs true, on this account, that the 
poor ſucceeding inhabitants of the earth, ſtruck with 
the unequal divilion of its rich domains, and not per- 
ceiving the limits und lines of ſeparation traced by 
nature, would have ſome right to ſay: Theſe- 
compacts, theſe partitions, this diverſity of lots, which 
procure to ſome abundance and repoſe — to others, 
poverty and labour; all this legiflation, in ſhort, is 
only advantageous to a ſmall number of privileged 
men : and we will not ſubſcribe to it, unleſs com- 
pelled by the fear of perſonal danger. What are 
then,“ they would add, © theſe ideas of right and 
wrong, with which we are entertained ? What 
are theſe diſſertations on the neceſſity of adopting 
ſome order in ſociety, and of obſerving rules? Our 
mind bends not to thoſe principles, which, gene- 
ral in theory, become particular in practice. We 
find ſome ſatisfaction and compenſation, when the 
idea of virtue, of ſubmiſſion, and of ſacrifice, is unit- 
ed to religious ſentiments ; when we believe we ſhall 
render an account of our actions to a Supreme Being, 
whoſe laws and will we adore, and fron whom we 
have received every thing, and whoſe approbation 
preſents itſelf to our eyes, as a motive of emulation, 
and an object of recompenſe : but if the contracted 
bounds of life limit the narrow circle in which all 
our intereſt ought to confine itſelf, where all our ſpe- 
culations and our hopes terminate, what reſpect owe 
we then to thoſe whom nature has formed our equals ? 
To thoſe men, ſprung from lifeleſs clay, to return to 
It again with us, and to be loſt for ever in the ſame 


duſt ? They have only invented theſe laws of juſtice, 
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to be more tranquil uſurpers. Let them deſcend 


from their exalted rank, that they may be put on 


our level, or at leaſt, preſent us with a partition leſs 
unequal, and we ſhall then be able to conceive, that 
the obſervance of the laws of right is of importance 


to us. Till then we ſhall have juſt motives for being 


the enemies of civil order, which we find ſo diſad- 
vantageous : and we do not comprehend how, in the 
midſt of ſo many gratifications, which excite our en- 
vy, it is, in the name of our own intereſt, that we 
ought to renounce them.“ | 

uch is the ſecret language which men, over- 
whelmed with the diſtreſs of their ſituation, would 
not fail to uſe, or thoſe, who, merely in a ſtate of 


habitual inferiority, found themſelves continually hurt 


by the ſplendid ſight of luxary and magnificence. 
It would not be an eaſy taſk to combat theſe ſen- 
timents, by endeavouring to paint forcibly the vanity 
of pleaſure in general, and the illuſion of moſt of thoſe 
objects which captivate our ambition, and the apathy 
which follows in their train. Theſe reflexions, with- 


out doubt, have their weight and efficacy ; but if we 


attentively conſider the ſubject, every thing, that 
deſerves the name of conſolation in this world, can- 


not be addreſſed with any advantage, but to minds. 


prepared for mild ſentiments, by an idea of religion 
and piety, more or leſs diſtinct, We cannot, in the 
ſame manner, relieve the barren and ferocious deſ- 
pondency of an unhappy and envious man, who has 
thrown far behind him all hope. Concentred in the 
bare intereſts of a life, which is for him eternity, and 
the univerſe itſelf ; it is the paſſion of the moment 
which enſlaves him, and nothing can diſengage him 
from it. He has not the means to catch any vague 
idea, nor of being content : and as even reaſon has 
need, every inſtant, of the aid of the imagination, he 
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cannot be encouraged, either by the diſcourſe of his 
friends, or his own reflexions. 

Beſides, if we can maintain, in general, that the al- 
lotments of happineſs and miſery are more equal than 
we imagine if we canreaſonably advance, that labour 
is preferable to idleneſs—if we can ſay, with truth, 
that embarraſſments and inquietudes often accom- 
pany wealth, and that contentment of mind appear: 
to be the portion of the middle ſtate of life; we 
ought to acknowledge, at the ſame time, that theſe 
axioms are only perfectly juſt in the eyes of the mo- 
raliſt, who conſiders man in a comprehenſive point of 
view, and who makes his calculation upon a whole liſe. 
But, in the recurrence of our daily deſires and hopes, 
it is impoſlible to excite to labour by the expecta- 
tion of fortune, and detract, at the fame time, this 
fortune in decrying the 1 and conveniencies 
that it procures. I heſe ſubtle ideas, without except- 
ing thoſe which may be defended, can never be ap- 
plicable to real circumſtances : and if we ſometimes 
uſe with ſacceſs ſuch kind of reflexions to alleviate 
navailing ſorrow and regret, it is when we have 
only ſhadows to cope with. 

In ſhort, when we have reduced to precept, all 
he well known reflexions, on the apparent, but de- 
luſive advantages of rank and fortune, we cannot 
revent uncultivated minds from being continually 
ſtruck with the extreme inequality of the different 
ontracts which the rich make with the poor. It 
night be ſaid, in thoſe moments, that one portion of 
ankind was formed only for the convenience of an- 
ther. The poor man ſacrifices his time and his 
rength to multiply round the rich, gratifications of 
very kind: andche, when he gives in exchan 
he moſt ſcanty ſubſiſtence, does not deprive himſelf 
of any thing; ſince the extent of his phyſical wants 
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is bounded by the laws of nature. Equality, then, is 
only re-eſtabliſhed by the apathy which .the-enjoy- 
ment even of pleaſure produces. But theſe diſguſts 
compoſe the back ground in the picture of life; the 
2 perceive them not; and as they have only 
been acquainted with want, they cannot form any 
idea of the languor attendant on ſatiee yx. 
Will any one imprudently ſay, that if the diſtinc- 
tions of property be an obſtacle to the eſtabliſhment MI | 
of a political ſyſtem of morality, we ought, there- Ml - 
fore, to labour to deſtroy them? But if in paſt ages, 
when the different degrees of talents and knowledge 
were not ſo unequal, men were not able to preſerve 
a community of. poſſeſſions can you imagine, thai 
theſe primitive. relations could be re- eſtabliſhed, at a 
time when the ſuperiority of rank and power is en-· « 
forced by the immoveable ſtrength of diſciplined i 1 
armies ? | 85 C 
Beſides, when even in the compoſition of an ideal I 
world, we ſhould have introduced the moſt exact di- 
viſion of the various poſſeſſions eſteemed by men, it v 
would ſtill be neceſſary, in order to preſerve a ſyſ. I p 
tem of real equality, that every one ſhould execute v 
faithfully the duties impoſed on him by uniyerſal t 
morality ; ſince this is incumbent on every individu-i © 
al, for the ſacrifice that all the members of ſociety v 
have made; which ſociety ought to recompenſe eve. 
ry citizen in particular, for the reſtriction to whicł 
he ſubmits himſelf. 
It is eſſential to obſerve till further, that it is not 
only perſonal intereſt, when clearly underſtood, 
which. ought to be annexed to the idea of public 
order; it is the ſame intereſt when led aſtray by the 
then a mere guide is no longer ſufficient; i 
yoke muſt be impoſed, a check always acting, which 
mult be uſed abſolutely. Nothing can he more chi 
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merical than to pretend to reſtrain a man, hurried on 
by an impetuous imagination, by endeavouring to 
recal to his remembrance ſome principles and in- 
ſtructions, which, in the terms of an academic theſis“, 
ought to be the refult ¶ analyſis, of methodizing, of 
4 art of dividing, of developing, and circumſcribing 
as 


It would be, at preſent, a hardy enterpriſe, to 
attempt to conduct men by reaſon alone; ſince the 
firſt thing that reaſon diſcovers is its own weakneſs. 
But when we want to reſt on maxims which admit 
of controverſy—when we wiſh to oppoſe to the ſtrong 
motive of perſonal intereſt, a moral conſideration 
which cannot act but with the concurrence of pro- 
found reflexion—we recollect the doctrine of the firſt 
economiſts, who, in eſtabliſhing the extravagant 
principles reſpecting an excluſive right of exporting 
or monopolizing grain, put off the care of preventing 
ar commotions till they ſhould happen. 

t appears to me, that falſe reaſoning, on the 
union of private with 8 intereſt, ariſes from ap- 
plying to the preſent ſtate of ſociety, the principles 
which have ſerved as the baſe for their formation; 
this very natural confuſion is one grand ſource of 
error. Let us try to render clear a propoſition, 
which, at firſt, appears difficult to comprehend: and 
in this light we will ſuppoſe, for a moment, che fu- 
ture generation aſſembled in idea, in an imaginary 
world, and ignorant, before they inhabit the earth, 
who thoſe individuals are, that ſhall be horn of pa- 
rents loaded with the gifts of fortune, and of thoſe 
who are beſet with miſery from their cradle. They 
are inſtructed in the principles of civil rights: and 
Theſis ſed by the French academy, with a prize 
for the beſt . of morals, the ide of 45 
were to be founded on the I of natural right only. 
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the convenience of the laws of order, has deen be⸗ 
preſented to them, and à ſketch is drawn of the dif- 
order, which would be the inevitable conſequence of 
4 contiqual variation in the dit inon of property: 
then all thoſe who are to campoſe the new genera- 
= equally uncer tain of the lot that the — of 
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when hs W 15 on the earth, has taken poſleſ- 
fien of his for. It is then oo longer poſſible, that the 
various perſonal iorerefts ſhbuld concur to the main- 
renance of thefe prodi gradations of rank and 
fortune, which were eres from the chance of 
birth: and thoſe, to whom cares and wants have 
fallen, will not be reſigned to the inferiority of their 
condition, but by a grand religious principle alone, 
which can make them perceive an eternal juſtice, ind 
Place them in imagination before time, and 2 
the. _ 1 | 

There is nothing ſo ealy,. as the eſtabli ment of 
.conventions, and making rules to be obſerved, till 
the — 1 of the f the dravin of a lottery.” Every ove 
then, ar rhe view, finds all good, all 
juſt, and ven ihe ade and peace reigns by com- 
mon agreement. But as ſdon as the blanks and pri- 
2es are known, the mind changes, the temper grows 
ſour :. and without the check of authority, it would 
become unmanageable, envious,” quarrelſome, and 
ſometimes unjuſt and violent. 

We fee, however, the conſequence'to be drawn 
from the preceding reflexions; that political ſocie- 
ties in contemplation, and in reality 1 Prefer ent to'our 
obſervation two different periods: 4 $ theſe" pe- 
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ſeparated — limits, they 
* 8 the mind of the po- 


I tical, 8 who believes in the union of pri- 
elt with 7 hk of the public, and who cele- 


in 
a 9 2 harmony, has nels conſidered ſociety i in 
ts general and primitive plan, He, who thinks, on 


22 al 


the contrary, that the whole is wrong and Tcordat, | 


becauſe there is a great difference ef power and for. 
tune, has conſidered it only under its aQual viciſſ- 
5 Both theſe miſtakes have received a ſanction 
655 Klee writers. The man, hurried away 
Aire r and ſtrongly impreſſed by 
objects, has been 25 by the inequality of 
DIE and the pliſloſ wit Franſpgriea by! uy 
abſtractions beyond the circle of human ſociety, bas 


only per 


ceived e chaſe 8 principles which 
led men to form the firſt inſtitution of civil laws. 
* eve W we 55 that moſt diſputes relate 

| Gitions, a Lig 5 4 

gre view a, TOE fp : fame ſu mw is conſidered. 

e are ſo many ations in 15 moral world, that, 
according to that which we chooſe, the picture 5 
ges entirely, 

Hicherto we have r enge to underſtand the 
ellect Wen wp ae be eager from a ſyſtem of mo- 
rality, by yin, thi nd of inſtruction only to 
private. intere en moſt dearly aſcertained. It re- 
mains now to ſhow, that every ſpecies of education, 
which demands time and reflexion, cannot belong, 
im any manner, te the claſs of men molt numerous: 
and to be ſenſible of this truth, it is ſuffieient to turn 
our attention on the ſocial ſtate of thoſe who are 
deſtitute of DN and of talents which might 
ip a, 8 Obliged to have recourſe to hard 


if bee is required but to the 


vgth,. their, concurrence, and 
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power of riches, reduce the wap es of this ni nere 
claſs to what is is abſdlutely riceefſary,” They cannot, 
without difficulty, ſupport their leren lt they 
may well be impatient of qualifying hey for _ 
occupations to relieve themſelves; and this prevents 
their being ſent to public ſchools, Except gov 
their infancy. Thus, ignorance and poverty are in 
the midit of our ſocieties, and the hereditary lot of 
the greater T of the citizens. There is only to be 
found an alleviation of this general law, in thoſe 
countries where the conſtitution of the government 
encourages the high price of labour, and gives'the 
poor ſome means of reſiſting the deſpotiſm of for- 
tune. However, if ſuch be the inevitable eſſect of our 
civil and political legiſlation, how ſhall we be able to 
bind men, without diſtinction, to the maintenance of 
public order, by any inſtruction, I do not fay compli. 
cated, but to which the exerciſe of long reaſoning 
forms only a neceſſary introduction? It would not 
be ſufficient to endow inſtitutione—it would be ſtill 
more neceſſary to pay the ſcholars for their time; 
ſince, for the lower claſs, time is, even very early in 
life, their only means of ſubſiſtence. _ 
Nevertheleſs, morality is not, like other bunden 
ſciences, a knowledge, that we may be at liberty to 
acquire at our leiſure. The quickeſt inſtruction is lt 
too flow ; ſince man has a natural power of doing 
evil, before his mind is in a ſtate to apply to re- 
flexion, and connect the moſt ſimple ideas. 
It is not then a political catechiſm which would be 
proper for the inſtruction of the people. It is not a 
courſe of precepts founded on the anion of public and 
private intereſt, which can ſuit with the meaſure of 
their underſtanding. Even ſhould a doQrine of that 
kind appear as juſt as it ſeems to me liable to be 
diſpured, they will never be able to render the prin- 
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ciples of it diſtin enough, to apply them to the 
purpoſes of inſtructing thoſe whoſe education conti - 
nues for ſo ſhort a time. Morality, founded on reli-- 
gion, by its active influence, is preciſely adapted to, 
the particular ſituation of the greater number of men: 
and this agreement is ſo perfect, that it ſeems one of. 
the re le features of univerſal harmony. Re- 
ligion alone has power to perſuade with celerity; 
becauſe it excites paſſion, while. it informs the under 
ſtanding ; becauſe it alone has the means of render. 
ing obvious what it. recommends ;- becauſe it ſpeaks 
in the name of God, and it is eaſy to inſpire reſpect. 
for him, whoſe power is every where evident to the 
eyes of the ſimple and ſkilful, to the eyes of children, 
and men advanced to maturity. 
la order to attack this truth, let it not be ſaid, 
that the idea of a God is of all others the moſt in- 
comprehenſible; and if it be poſſible to derive uſeful 
inſtruction from ſo metaphyſical a printiple, we ought . 
to expect more good from precepts which depend 
on the common relations of life... Such an objection 
is a mere ſubtilty. The diſtinct knowledge. of the eſ- 
ſence of a God, the Creator. of the world, is, un- 
doubtedly, above the comprehenſion of men of every 
age, and all faculties; but it is not the ſame. with the 
vague idea of a heavenly power, who puniſhes and 
who rewards. Parental authority, and the helpleſſ. 
neſs of infancy, prepare us early for ideas of obedi. . 
ence and command: and the world ts ſuch a ſtupen- 
dous onder, a theatre of ſuch continual prodigies, 
that it is eaſy to annex, at an early period, hope and 
fear to the idea of a Supreme Being. Thus, the in- 
finity of a God, Creator and Director of the uni- 
verſe, is ſo far from having power to divert our re- 
ſpect and adoration, that even the clouds, with 
which he envelopes r lend a new force to re. 
2 | 
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ious ſentiments.” A man oſten remains unintereit- 
amidſt the diſcoveries of his reaſon: but it is al. 
ways eaſy to move him, whenever we addreſs our. 
ſelves to his imagination; for this faculty of our mind 
excites us continuully to action, by — g do our 
eyes a great and by keeping us always at a 
certain — Rom — 3 we have in view. 
Man is ſo diſpoſed to wonder at 4 power, of which 
he is ignorant of the fpri ' ſentiment is ſo 
natural to him, that what we ought to guard againſt 
the moſt in bis education, is the — raRh inſinu- 
ation of various terrors, of which he is ſuſceptible. 
Thus, not only the true idea of the exiſtence of an Al- 
powerful God, but mere credulous faith in ſuperſti- 
—— opinions, will always have more power over the 
common claſs of oe; Fm abſtract precepts, or ge- 
neral conſiderations. Iknow not, if it mighi not even 
be ſaid with truth, that the future of this ſhorx life, 
when we contemplate it, is further — gy — | 
diſtant proſpective offered to the mind by veligi 
becauſe our ation is leſs reftrained; an 
minuteſt deſcription- of reaſon can never pane in 
power, the lively and e ardour of theſe: 4 
fections of our ſouls. F | 
I reſume the ſeries of my reflexions, and ger down 
here an important obſervation: Which is, that the 
more the increaſe of taxes keeps the people in de- 
iſpondency and miſery, the more: indiſpenſable is it 
to give them a religious education; for it. is. in. the 
irritation. of wretchedneſs, that we all have nead of 
powerful reſtraint and of daily conſoſations. Thie 
ſacceſſive abuſe of ſtrength and authority, in.over- 
turning all the relations which originally exiſted be- 
tween men, have raiſed, in the. bitt of: them, an 
edifice. fo artificial, and in which: there reigns ſo much 


diſproportion, chat the idea of a God is become more 


the favourite employment ere the:wark of: the 


conditions in our old political bodies, vehere are 
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neceſſary than ever, to ſerve as. a levelier, af this con: 
fuſed aſſembilage of diſparities. Andi if we enn ever 
— that a: people; ſhould exiſt; ſubject only to 

of a political morality, we flows repreſent; 
without mm — which would be re- 
ſtrained by the of patriotiſm: in is primes” a 
nation which: - occupy a, country where riches 
had: not bad:time:to-accumulate=whert the cItaned 
ob the habita tions from each ather-contributed-ta:the 
maintenance of damettic manners herr agriculs 
tune, that ſimple: and peaceful: occupation, Would be 


hands would obtain a recompenſe prophmioned: to 
the ſcareity of the workmen, andthe: extenſive uſe· 
fulneſs of the laboun: we ſhould-repreſent; in iſhort, 
2 nation where the laws andthe, ferm of tke:gaveres. 
ment. would favour, during a lung time, equality of 
rank and property. But in our aneient hingdoms in 
, where the groveth ot riches continnally aug · 
mens che difference of fortunes: and the diſtance of 


crouded together, and where- milery. and 
2 — mingled it muſt: be a moralny, farti. 
religion, tliat ſhall reſtrain theſe numerous 


ſo many poſſeſſions and objects of envy, 
— — placed ſo near every thing eee 
happineſs, canyet:never aſpire to it? | 
It may be alked; perhaps, * theſe 
reflexions; whether L which: ſtrengthens eve- 
ry tie, and fortifies every: obligation, is not favour- 
able to tyranny? Such a coneluſion would. be un- 
reaſonable. But religion, which aſſords comſort un- 
der every aſfliction, would neceſſarily ſooth-alfo the 
ils which ariſe from deſpotiſm; however, it is nei- 
ther the origin, nor the: ſupport of it. Religion, 
well underſtcod,” would not: lend its — but to 
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order and juſtice ; and the. inſtruction. of Meal 
morality od ſes to itſelf the ſame end. Thus, in 
both plans of education, the rights of the ſove- 
reign, as well as thoſe of the citizens, conſtitute 
ſunply one of the e parts. of en 
tem af our duties. rid 


1 ſhall only obſerve, that the dae of po- 
litical morality would appear {till more obvious, in a 
country, where the nation, ſubject to the authority of. 
an abſolure- inee, would have no ſhare in the go- 
vernment; for pęrſonal intereſt no. longer having 
an habitual communication with the general intereſt, 
there would be juſt ground to fear, that in wiſhing 
to hold out the | union of theſe two intereſts as the 
eſſential motive of virtue, the greater number would: 


retain only this idea, = hg Wa eee was admitted 
for the firſt principl ſequently every one 


ought to reſerve to himſelf the right of judging of 
the times and-circumſtances when ſelſ- love and pa- 


triotiſm are to be ſeparated, or united. And how: 
many errors would not this produce? Public good, 


like all abſtract ideas, has not a preciſe definition. 

It is, for the greater part of mankind, a ſea without 
bounds; and it requires not much addreſs or ſhrewd - 
neſs to confound all our analogies. We may know 
how we would form; according to our taſte, the al- 
| liance of all the. moral ideas, in: conſidering with 
what facility men know how to reconcile with ſome - 
one virtuous quality the habitual infirmities of their 


character. He, who. wounds without diſcretion, 


and by a new refinement, of which I have ſeen im. 
gular examples, he, who aſks of the ſovereign 
mary favours, endeavours to perſuade him, — 


prides himſelf in his frankneſs and courage. He, 
who 1s cowardly and timid in his ſentiments and in . 
his words, boaſts of his caution and circumſpection ; ; 
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is ittipelled to this ſolicitation, only by a noble love 


of henourable diſtinction. Every one is ingenious in 


fixing the point of union Which connects his paſſions 
with ſome virtue: would they, then, be leſs expert 
at finding ſome conformity between their own inter. 
eſt and t of the public? © 4 

I cannot, I avow, without Foy, Un , and even * 
ror, conceive the abſurd PH itical ſociety, 
deſtitute of that govern orded by reli- 
gion, and reſtrained only! pretend connexion 
of their . intereſt with the general. What 
circumſcrijbed judges! What a wal ity of opi- 


 nons, ſentiments and wills! All would be in confu- 


ſion, if we left to men the liberty of drawing their 
own conclufions. They muſt abſolutely have a ſimple 
idea to regulate their conduct, eſpecially when the 
application of this principle may be inſinitely diver- 
ſifted. * God in delivering his laws om mount Sinai, 
had need but to fay, Thon ſhalt not ſteal; aud with 
the awful idea of that God, whom every thirig recals 
to our minds, whom every thing impreſſes on the 
human heart, this ſhort commandment preſerves, at 
all times, a ſufficient authority. But when political 
philoſophy ſays, Thou ſhalt not ſteal, it would be ne- 
ceſſary to add to this precept, a train of reaſoning, 
on the laws of right, on the inequality of conditions; 
and on the various ſocial relations; in order to pet- 
fuade us that it comprehends every motive; chat it 
anſwers all objections, and reſiſts all attacks. It is ne- 
ceſſary, further, that by the leſſons of this philoſo- 
phy, the moſt uncultivated minds ſhould be qualified to 
follow the different ramifications which unite, diſu- 
nite, and reunite afreſh the perſonal to the public in- 
tereſt : what an enterpriſe ! It is, perhaps, like wiſh-. 

ing to employ a courſe of anatomy, in order to direct 
a child in the choice of ſuch aliments as are proper 


34 On the A oriance of 
far it, inſtead of nug it by, een. 
ſels and the — of 1 
Theſe Ewe rewarks are applicabl 10 al the i ici 
W which che obſervance. is 
orden. What method would plain hos ns Dog £ 
perſuade a ſingle man, that he ought not to irs 
a huſband of e-aftections of his wite? W here woul 


rival eee eee with 5 
that he ought not to remove himſelf from every oc- 
calionof: doing gaod ; to a diſpoſition ardent and 
2 „that he ought not to obey thoſe urgent 
which hurry him away; to a man in want, 
= he ought not to havę recuurſe to falſehood to 
procure attention, or to qeceive iu any other man- 
ner? And how many other poſnions 
tho ſame. diſſiculties, and ſtill greater? ideas, 
the beſt arranged, can never conquer ——— 
arguments; ſigce the peculiar nature of 8 
is to diſengage our reaſuning from the feel! 
cenſequently from ſtriking and ſudden impr 
belides, political morality, like every thing which the 
mind only prodaces, would be always for. us merely 
an opinian. an opinion from which we. ſhould have 
a right to appeal, at any time, to the tribunal of our 
reaſon. The leſſons of men are nothing but repre- 
ſentations of their a ar ; and the ſentiments of 
ſome draw not the will of others. There. is not any 
principle of morality, which, under forms abſolutely 
bumau, would not be ſuſceptible | of exceptions, or 
of ſome modification: and. there is ; nothing, ſo com. 


— idea af the cannexion of virtue with 
e. In ſhort, while, our waderſtagdiug has 3 
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difficulty in mags” Jp An” dinguiſh- 
ing that ypion, the 22 of our paſſions are eve. 
80 where apparent, and all ouf fenfes are pre-en- 
by 7 5 The miſer beholds old and filver; 
ambitions man, thoſe hononrswhiclzare conferred 
1 the debauchee, the objects of his lunnry. 
Virtue has nothing left ben reafoniing ; and is then 
in want of being ſuſtamed by religious ſentiments, 
and by the 1 7 Fw hopes which acce chem. 
Thus, in a government where you world' with 
to 3 olitical worality for a religious edu- 
ca ud become, perhaps, indiſpenſtble, to 
men from receiving any ideas calculated to 
exaltetheir minds : it would be neceſſary to divert 
them from the different competitions which excite 
felf-love' and ambition: they maſt withdraw them- 
ſelves. from the habitual fociety of women : and it 
would be ſtill more incumbent on them to aboliſſi the 
ufe of money, that attracting and confuſed image of 
all kinds of ratifications. In ſhort, in taking frem 
men their * ious hopes opes, and depriv? them chus 
of the ce en to virtue, nch the meg 
nation gives birth to, every exertion muſt he trie to 
prevent this unruly imagination from feconding 
vice, aud all the ons, contrary to public order. 
It was becauſe Tetemadius was accompanied by a 
Divinity, that he could, without danger, viſit the 
foryptuoas cauet of Sefoſtris, and the enchamüng 
abodes of Eucharis and Caypſo. 2 
It is, indeed, an age the moft pleaſant, Swell as 
the” ſafeſt” of car ifs which we cannot pals with- 
our a guide. We mut, then, in order to paſs with 
ſecurity through the tempeſtuous days of youth, have 
principles which command us, and not reflexions te 
counfel us; theſe have not any power but in propor- 
tion to the vi vigour of the mind; and the mind is only 
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formed by experience and a long conflict of opi · 
Dec +: 8 * 0 

Religious inſtructions have the peculiar advan- 
tage of ſeizing the imagination, and of intereſting 
our ſenſibility, thoſe two brilliant faculties of our 
early years. Thus, then, eyen ſuppoſing that we 
could eſtabliſh a courſe of political morality, ſuſſici- 
ently propped. by reaſoning, for defending from vice 
men ern by maturity, I ſhould {till ſay, that a 
ſimilar philoſophy would not be ſuitable to youth, 
and that this armour is too heavy for them. 
In ſhort, the leſſons of human wiſdom, which 
cannot govern us during the ardour of our paſſions, 
are equally inſufficient, when, our ſtrength being bro- 
ken by diſeaſe, we are no longer in a-ſtate.to com- 
prehend a variety of relations; inſtead of which, 
ſuch are the pleaſing emotions, that accompany the 
language of religion, that in the ſucceſſive decline 
3 our faculties, this language ſtill keeps pace with 


m. Lt! N Are 
Nevertheleſs, if we were ever to be perſuaded; 
that there was on earth a more certain encourage 
ment to virtue than religion, its powers would be 
immediately weakened. It would not be half ſo in- 
rereſting, nor could it reign when divided. If its ſen - 
timents did not overflow, as we may ſay, the human 
heart, all its influence would vaniſh, _ | 
Religious inſtruction, in aſſembling all the means 
proper to excite men to virtue, neglects not, it is 
true, to point out the relations, which exiſt between 
the obſervance of the laws of morality and the hap- 
pineſs of life ; but it is as an acceſſary motive, that 
theſe conſiderations are preſented: and it is not ne- 
ceſſary to ſupport them by the ſame proofs as a fun- 
damental principle requires. Alſo, when people are 
taught early, that vices and crimes lead to miſery 


on earth, theſe doctrines make not a laſting impreſ- 
ſon on them, but in proportion as we ſucceed, at 

the ſame time, in convincing them of the conſtant 
influence of a providence over all the events of this 
world. 

One important reaſon ſtill exempts religious pro- 
feſſors, from attaching themſelves to demonſtrate, 
that the principal adyantages which excite the envy 

of men, are an abſolute conſequence of the obſer- 

vance of the laws of order: it is, that ſacrifices, ſup- 

ported by an idea of duty, are changed into real ſa- 

tisfactions; and the ſentiments, which the virtuous 

enjoy from piety, compoſe an eſſential part of their 

happineſs. But what conſolation can a man. have by 

way of return—what ſecret approbation can we grant 

him, when we know not any other authority than 
that of political morality—and when virtue is nothin 

but an oppolition between private and public intereſt ? 

| Religion certainly propoſes to man his on hap- 

pineſs, as an object and ultimate end. But as this 

; happineſs is placed at a diſtance, religion conducts 

S us to it by wholeſome reſtrictions and temporary ſa- 

: crifices. It regards only the ſublicheſt part of us, that 

n 


which diſunites us from the preſent moment, in or- 
der to connect us with futurity. It offers us hopes, 
which withdraw us from worldly intereſt, ſo far as 
is neceſſary to prevent us from being immoderately 


8 devoted to the diſorderly impreſſion of our ſenſes, 
Is and the tyranny of our paſſions. Irreligion, on the 
n contrary, whoſe leſſons teach us, that we are only 
J- maſters of the preſent moment, concentres us more 
at and more within ourſelves, and there is nothin 

2 beautiful or good in this condition ; for grandeur, 
a- of every kind, relates to the extent of thoſe relations 
re which we comprehend: and, in a like acceptation, 


ry our ſentiments ſubmit to the ſame laws. 
D 
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Thoſe, who repreſent the obligations of religion 
as indifferent, aſſure us, that we may repoſe ſafely 
the maintenance of morality on ſome general ſenti- 
ments, which we have adopted : but they do not 
_ conſider, that theſe ſentiments derive their origin, 
and almoſt all their force, from that ſpirit of reli- 
gion which they wiſh to weaken. Yes, even huma- 
nity, this emotion of a noble ſoul, is animated and 
fortified by the idea of a Supreme Being. The al- 
liance between men holds but feehly from the con- 
formity of their organization: nor can it be attri- 
buted to the ſimilitude of their paſſions, that conti- 
nual ſource of ſo much hatred. It depends eſſentially 
on our connexion with the ſame Author, the ſame 
Superintendant, the ſame Judge. It is founded 
on the equality of our right to the ſame hopes, and 
on that train of duties inculcated by education, and 
rendered reſpectable by the habitual dominion of re- 
ligious opinions. Alas ! it is a melancholy avowal, 
that men have ſo many infirmities, ſo much injuſtice, 
felfiſhneſs, and ingratitude, at leaſt, in the eyes of 
thoſe who have obſerved them collectively, that we 
nevercan keep them in harmony by the mere leffons 
of wiſdom. It is not always becauſe they are amiable, 
that we love them. It is fometimes, and very often, 
indeed, becauſe we ought to love them, that we 
find them amiable. Yes, goodneſs and forbearance, 
theſe qualities the ' moſt fimple, ſtill require to be 
compared, from time to time, with an idea general 
and predominant, the band of all our virtues. The 
paſſions of others wound us in ſo many ways, and 
there is often fo much depth and energy in our ſelf- 
love, that we have need of ſome fuccour to be con- 
ſtantly generous in our ſentiments, and to be really 
intereſted for all our fellow-creatures, iu the midſt 
of whom we are placed. 2 


N. 
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In ſhort, not to diſſemble, if a man once came to 
conſider himſelf as a being that is the child of chance, 
or of blind neceſſity, and tending only to rhe duſt 
from whence he ſprung, and to which he muſt re- 
turn, he would deſpiſe himſelf : and far from ſeek- 
ing to riſe to noble and virtuous reflexions, he 
would conſider this ſpecies of ambition as a fantaſtic 
idea, which conſumes, in a vain and illuſory manner, 
a part of thoſe fleeting minutes which he has to paſs 
on earth : and all his attention being fixed on the 
ſhortneſs of life, and on the eternal ſilence which 
muſt cloſe the ſcene, he would only think how 7s 

devour his reign of a moment. 

How dangerous, then, would it be, on this ſup- 
poſition, to thow to men the extremity of the chain 
which unites them together! It is in worldly affairs 
this knowledge of having received the laſt favour, 
which renders them ungrateful towards thoſe from 
whom they no longer expect any thing : and the 
fame ſentiment would weaken the power of mora- 
lity, if our leaſe was manifeſtly only for this world. 
It is then religion which ought to ſtrengthen thoſe 
ties, and defend the entire ſyſtem of our duty againſt 
the ſtratagems of reaſoning and the artifices of our 
minds. It is neceſlary, in order to oblige all men, to 
conſider with reſpect the laws of morality, to teach 
them early, that the ſocial virtues are an homage 
rendered to the perfections and to the beneficent in- 
tentions of the Sovereign Author of nature, of that 
infinite Being, who is pleaſed with the preſervation 
of order, and the private ſacrifices which the ac- 
compliſhment of this grand deſign requires. And 
when I fee modern philoſophers tracing, with an 
able hand, the general plan of our duties—when I ſee 
them fixing with judgment the reciprocal obligatious 

of citizens—and giving, at laſt, for the baſis to this 
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legiſlation, perſonal intereſt and the love of praiſe 
I recollect the ſyſtem of thoſe Indian philoſophers, 
who, after having ſtudied the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, being perplexed to determine the 
power which ſuitained the vaulted firmament, thought 


they had freed it from difficulty, by placing the uni- 


verſe on the back of an elephant, and this elephant 
on a tortoiſe. We ſhall imitate theſe philoſophers, 
and, like them, ſhall never proceed but by degrada-' 


tion, whenever, by endeavouring to form a chain of 


duties and moral principles, we do not place the laſt 


link above worldly conſiderations, and beyond the 


limits of our ſocial conventions. 
— — 
SECOND CHAPTER. 
The ſame ſulbject continued. A parallel between the 


influence of religious principles, and of laws and 


opinions. 
þ ö 


F ER having examined, as I have juſt done, 


found morality on the connexion of private with 
public intereſt, it remains for me to conſider, if the 
puniſhments inflited by the ſovereign, if the ſceptre, 
which public opinion ſways, have ſufficient power to 
_ reſtrain men, and bind them to the obſervance of 
their duty. 6 

It is neceſſary to proceed by common ideas, in or- 
der to advance one degree in the reſearch of truth: 
thus I ought, at firſt, in this place, to recollect, tha: 
the penal Jaws cannot be applied but to offences known 
and proved. This conſideration contracts their power 
within a very narrow circle, However, crimes ſe- 


in the preceding chapter, if it were poſſible to 


E 
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eretly committed, are not the only ones which are 
beyond the cognizance of laws: we mult place in 
this rank every reprehenſible action, which, for want 
of a diſtin& character, can never be pointed out; the 
number of them is prodigious : the rigour of parents, 
ingratitude of children, the inhumanity of abandon- 
ing their nurſes, treachery in friendſhip, the viola- 
tion of domeſtic comfort, diſunion ſown in the bo- 
ſoms of families, levity of principles in every ſocial 
connexion, perfidious counſels, artful and ſlanderous 
inſinuations, rigorous exerciſe of authority, favour 
and partiality . 7x Si their inattention, their idle. . 
neſs and ſeverity, endeavours to obtain places of im- 
portance, with a conſciouſneſs of incapacity, corrupt 
flatteries addreſſed to ſovereigns or miniſters, ſtateſ- 
men indifferent to public good, their vile and perni- 
cious jealouſies, and their political diſſenſions, excited 
in order to render themſelves neceſſary, wars inſti- | 

ted by ambition, intolerance under the cover of 
zeal ; in. ſhort, many other fatal evils, which the 
laws cannot either follow or deſcribe, and which often 
do much miſchief, before they give any opportunity 
for public cenſure. We ought not even to deſire - 
that this cenſure paſs hawk +! a becauſe autho- 
rity, applied to obicure faults, or thoſe ſuſceptible of - 
various interpretations, eaſily degenerates into tyran- 
ny: and as there is nothing fo tranſitory as thought 


—nothing ſo ſecret as our ſentiment—none. but an 


inviſible power, whoſe authority ſeems to participate 
of the divine, has a right to enter into the ſecrets of / 
our hearts, | 

It is then only, at the tribunal of his own conſci- 
ence, that a man can be interrogated about a num 
ber of actions and intentions, which eſcape the in- 
ſpection of government. Let us beware of overturn. . 
ing the authority of a judge ſo active and enlighten: . 

L. ; 
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ed. Let us beware of weakening it voluntarily; and 
let us not be ſo imprudent as to repoſe only on ſocial 
diſcipline. I will even venture to ſay, that the power 
of conſcience is perhaps ſtill more neceſlary in the 
age we live in, than in any of the preceding. Tho” 
fociety no longer preſents us with a view of thoſe 
vices and crimes which ſhock us by their deformity ; 
yet licentiouſneſs of morals, and refinement of man- 
ners, have almoſt imperceptibly blended good and e- 
vii—vice and decency—falſehood and truth—ſelfiſh-. 
neſs and mapnanimity. It is more important than 
ever, to oppoſe to this ſecret depravity, an interior 
authority, which pries into the myſterious windings 
of diſguiſe, and whoſe action may be as penetrating, 
as our diſſimulation ſeems artful and well ere? 
It is undoubtedly, becauſe a ſimilar authority ap- 
pears abſolutely neceſſary to the maintenance of pub- 
be order, that ſeveral philoſophic writers have endea- 
voured to introduce it as a principle of atheiſm. In 
ſuch a ſyſtem the whole is fictitious. They ſpeak 
of our bluſhing at the recelleQion of our follies, of 
dreading our own ſecret reproaches, and of being a- 
fraid of the condemnation, which, in the calm of re. 
flexion, we ſball pronounce againſt ourſelves. But 
theſe ſentiments, which have ſo much force with the 
idea of a God, they know not what to unite them with, 
when they would pive only for a gee the moſt ac- 
tive perſonal intereſt, and when all the grand com- 
munications, eſtabliſhed between men by religious 
opinions, are abſolutely broken ; conſcience is then 
an expreſſion void of meaning, a uſeleſs word in the 
language. We may ſtill feel remorſe, that is to ſay, 
regret at being deceived in the purſuits of ambition, 
in promoting our intereſt, in the choice of means. 
which we employ to obtain the reſpe& and praiſe of 
others; in fhort, in the various calculations of our 


o 
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worldly advantage. But ſuch remorſe is only an ex- 
altation of our ſelf. love. We deify, in ſome meaſure,, 
our judgment and underſtanding ; and we make at 
laſt all our actions appear before theſe falſe idols, to 
reproach us with our errors and weakneſſes, We 
thus voluntarily become our own tormentors. But 
when this perſecution is too importunate, we have 
it in our power to command our tyrants to uſe 
more indulgence towards us. It is not the ſame 
with the reproaches of conſcience. The ſenti- 
ments which prodũce them have nothing com- 
pounded or artificial in them. We cannot corrupt 


our judge, nor enter into a compromiſe with him. 


That which ſeduces men never deceives him: and, 
amidſt the giddineſs of proſperity, in the intoxication 
of the greateſt ſucceſs, his looks are inevitably fixed 
on us: and we cannot but with terror enjoy the ap- 
plauſe and the triumphs which. we have not merited. 

We read in feveral modern books, that with good 
laws we ſhould always have morality ſufficient : but: 
I cannot adopt this opinion. Man is a being ſo com- 
pounded, and his relations with his ſpecies are fo va- 
rious and ſo fine, that to regulate: his mind and di- 
rect his conduct, he has need of a multitude of ſen- 
timents, on which the commands of the ſovereign 
have not any hold. They are all ſimple and declared 
duties, which the legiſlators have reduced to pre- 
cepts: and this rough building, termed civil laws, 
leaves vacancies throughout. I he laws require mere. 
ly a blind obedience : and as they enjoin and prohi. 
bit only actions, are abſolutely indifferent to the pri- 
vate ſentiments of men. The moral edifice, which 
they raife, is in ſeveral parts a mere exterior form, 
and it is at the roof, if I may ſay ſo, that they have 
begun. Religion proceeds in a manner diametrically 
oppoſite. It is in the heart, it is in the receſſes of 
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conſcience, that it lays its firſt baſe. It appears to be 


acquainted with the grand ſecrets of nature. It ſows 
in the earth a grain; and this grain is nouriſhed, and 
transfarmed into numerous branches, which, with- 
out ay ef ſpring up, and extend themſelves to 
all dimenſions and in every kind of form. 
J will ſyppoſe, nevertheleſs, that we believed it 
ſufficient for the maintenance of public order, to re- 
duce morality to the ſpirit of civil laws—it would 


ſtill be out of the power of men to draw from this 


aſſimilation familiar inſtructions proper to form a code 
of education; for theſe laws, ſimple in their com- 
mands, are not ſo in their principles. We perceive 
not immediately why revenge, the moſt juſt, is pro- 
hibited—why we have not the power to do ourſelves 
juſtice by the ſame means a raviſher would uſe —why 


we have not a right to reſiſt with violence the tyran- 
nic oppreſſor in ſhort, why certain actions, ſome in- 


different in themſelves, and ſome hurtſul to others, 


are condemned in a general and uniform manner: a 


kind of combination is neceſſary to diſcover, that the 
legiſlator himſelf is wandering. from natural ideas, 
in order to prevent every perſon from being a judge 


in his own | cauſe : and to avoid that, thoſe excep- 


tions and diſtinctions, of which every circumſtance is 
ſuſceptible, might never be determined by the judge 


ment of individuals. In the ſame manner, from thoſe. 
indirect morives, the laws treat with more rigour an 
offence difficult to.define, than a diſorder more repre- 
henſible in itſelf ; but of which the exceſſes might be 
ealily perceived: and they obſerve {till the ſame rule 
_ with reſpect tocrimes which are ſurrounded by greater 


allurements, though this ſeduction is even a motive. 


for indulgence in the eyes of ſimple juſtice; in ſnort, 
ting a more determined method, to 


conſtrain debtors to the diſcharge of their obligations, 


thelaws, in adop 
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prove that they are not compaſſionate to unforeſeen” 


misfortunes, nor actuated by other motives of equity 
which merit an equal intereſt ; all their attention is, 


. fixed on the relation of 144 — with the politi- 


cal reſources, which ariſe from commerce and its 
tranſactions. There exiſts thus a multitude of prohi- 
bitions of puniſhments, or gradations in the penalties, 
which havejnot any connexion but with the general 
views of the legiſlation, and agree not with the cir- 
cumſcribed good ſenſe, which determines the judg- 
ment of individuals. It is then often, by conſidera- 
tions very extenſive and complicated, that an action 
is criminal or reprehenſible in the eyes of the law: 


thus, we know not how to erect, on this baſe alone, 


a ſyſtem of morality, of which every one can have 
a clear ee, z and ſince the legiſlator carefully 
avoids ſubmitting any thing to private examination, 
becauſe he ſacrifices often to this principle natural 
juftice, how then can he wiſh, at the fame time, to 
give us for rule of conduct a political morality, which 
is all founded on reaſoning ? e 
It is of conſequence ſtil} to obſerve, that to the 
eyes of the greater number of men, the ſenſe of the 
laws, and the decrees formed by thoſe who interpret 
them, ought neceſſarily to be identified and blended, 
and form only one point of view; and as the judges 
are frequently expoſed to error, the true ſpirit of le- 
iſlation remains often in obſcurity, and we with dif- 
feulty diſcern it. | 
It is, perhaps, becauſe laws are the work of our un- 
derſtanding, that we are diſpoſed to grant them a uni- 
verſal dominion : but I will avow, Lam far from think- 
ing that they can ever be ſubſtituted inſtead of the 
ſalutary influence of religion, and that I believe them 
inſufficient even to regulate the things immediately 
under their juriſdict on; thus I will requeſt you to 
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conſcience, that it lays its firſt baſe. It appears to be. 
acquainted with the grand ſecrets of nature. It ſows 
in the earth a grain; and this grain is nouriſhed, and 
transformed into numerous branches, which, with- 
out any effort, ſpring up, and extend themſelves to 
all dimenſions and in every kind of form. 

vill ſoppoſe, nevertheleſs, that we believed it 
ſufficient for the maintenance of public order, to re- 
duce morality to the ſpirit of civil laws—it would 
ſtill be out of the power of men to draw from this 
aſſimilation familiar inſtructions proper to form a code 
of education ; for theſe laws, ſimple in their com- 
mands, are not ſo in their principles. We perceive 
not immediately why revenge, the moſt juſt, is pro- 
hibited—why we have not the power to do ourſelves 
juſtice by the ſame means a raviſher would uſe —why 
we have not a right to reſiſt with violence the tyran- 
nic oppreſior—in ſhort, why certain actions, ſome in- 
different in- themſelves, and ſome hurtful'to others, 
are condemned in a general and uniform manner: a 
kind of combination is neceſſary to diſcover, that the 
legiſlator himſelf is wandering from natural ideas, 
in order to prevent every — 2 from being a judge 
in his own cauſe: and to avoid that, thoſe excep- 
tions and diſtinctions, of which every circumſtance is 
ſuſceptible, might never be determined by the judg- 
ment of individuals. In. the ſame manner, from tho 
indirect motives, the laws treat with more rigour an 
offence difficult to.define, than a diſorder more repre- 
henſible in itſelf ; but of which the exceſſes might be 
eaſily perceived: and they obſerve {till the ſame rule 
_ with reſpect tocrimes which are ſurrounded by greater 
allurements, though this ſeduction is even a motive. 
for ine ulgence in the eyes of {imple juſtice; in ſhoxt, 
the laws, in adopting a more determined method, to 


conſtrain debtors to the diſcharge of their obligations, 
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prove that they are not compaſſionate to unforeſeen 


misfortunes, nor actuated by other motives of equity 
which merit an equal intereſt ; all their attention is, 


. fixed on the relation of engagements with the politi- 


cal refources, which ariſe from commerce aud its: 
tranſactions. There exiſts thus a multitude of prohi- 
bitions of puniſhments, or gradations in the penalties, 
which haveſnot any connexion but with the general 
views of the legiſlation, and agree not with the cir- 
cumſcribed good ſenſe, which determines the judg- 
ment of individuals. It is then often, by conſidera- 
tions very extenſive and complicated, that an action 


is criminal or reprehenſible in the eyes of the law: 


thus, we know not how to erect, on this baſe alone, 
a ſyſtem of morality, of which every one can have 
a clear perception; and ſince the legiſlator carefully 
avoids — any thing to private examination, 
becauſe he ſacrifices often to this principle natural 
juftice, how then can he wiſh, at the ſame time, to 
give us for rule of conduct a political morality, which 
is all founded on reaſoning; ? 5 

It is of conſequence ſtil} to obſerve, that to the 
eyes of the greater number of men, the ſenſe of the 
laws, and the decrees formed by thoſe who interpret 
them, ought neceſſarily to be identified and blended, 
and form only one point of view; and as the judges 
are frequently expoſed to error, the true ſpirit of le- 

iſlation remains often in obſcurity, and we with dif- 
feulty diſcern it. 

It is, perhaps, becauſe laws are the work of our un- 
derſtanding, that we are diſpoſed to grant them a uni- 
verſal dommion: but I will avow, Iam far from think - 
ing that they can ever be ſubſtituted inſtead of the 
ſalutary influence of religion, and that I believe them 
inſufficient even to regulate the things immediately 
under their juriſdict on; thus I will requeſt you to 
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reflect, if the unfortunate errors with which we re- 
proach criminal tribunals, have not their ſource in 


the faults committed by ſovereign authority; when 
it has referred all the duties of the judges to the in- 
junctions of the law, and when it has refuſed to con- 


fide any longer in the conſcience and private ſenti- 
ments of the magiſtrates. AE. 
Let us render this obſervation more clear by a 
ſingle example choſen from a number. We demand 
at preſent, that the legiſlator explain himſelf afreſh 
on the grand queſtion, what witneſſes are neceſſary 


but will he not always run the riſk of being deceived, 


whether he abſolutely rejects a probable evidence, 


or whether he makes the fate of a criminal depend. 


upon it? How will he determine, that the Junge * 
of an honeſt man, identifying the perſon of an aſſaſ - 
ſin, in his own cauſe, ſhould not be reckoned any 
thing by the judge? and how can he pretend, alſo, 
that a teſtimony of this nature is ſufficient to deter- 
mine a condemnation, when he, who gives the evi- 
dence, appears ſuſpicious, either from the motives, 
which we muſt ſuppoſe actuate him, or from the 


improbability of his aſſertion? Reaſon is then placed 


between twoextremes : but the intermediate ideas not 
being conſonant with the abſolute language of law, 
we ought, in ſuch circumſtances, to leave much to 
the wiſdom and integrity of the magiſtrates; and ſo 
far from ſerving innocence by acting otherwiſe, we 
viſibly endanger it; becauſe judges roo them- 
ſelves to render the laws reſpoalible for every thing, 


and reſpectfully ſubmit to the letter, inſtead of obey- 


ing the ſpirit, which is the earneſt deſire of obtain- 
ing truth. What, then, ſome will ſay, would you 
with, that there ſhould be no poſitive inſtructions, 
neither to ſerve for a guide in the examination of 
«Times, nor to determine the character by which 
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| ſible prevarication of the judges. 
rule, any immutable principle, is not applicable to 
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theſe crimes may be diſtinguiſhed ? This was never 
in my mind: but I could with, that in an affair of 
ſuch ſerious importance, they would unite to the 


judgment which proceeded from the prudence of the 


legillature, that which may be brought by the viſ- 
dom of the judges. I could wiſh, that the criminal 
legiflation preſcribed to the magiſtrates, not all that 


they are obliged to do, but all from which they are 


not exempt; not all that is ſufficient to determine 
their opinion, but all which ought to be the indiſ- 
penſable condition of a capital puniſhment. Guided 
by ſuch a ſpirit, the commands given by the law, 
would be a ſafeguard againſt the 1 or poſ- 


ut as any general 


an infinite diverſity of circumſtances, I would give 
to innocence a new defender, intereſting in a more 
immediate manner the morality of the judges to ſearch 
for and examine truth, and to recal continually all the 
extent of their obligations. I could wiſh, that, pre. 
vious to their paſſing a ſentence of condemnation, 


raiſing one of their hands towards heaven, they pro- 


nounced with earneſtneſs theſe words: © I atteſt, 
that the man accuſed before us, appearsto me guilty, 
according to the law, and according to my own pri- 
vate judgment.“ It is not ſufficient, that we com- 
mand a judge to examine with probity, if rhe proofs 
of an offence be conformable to thole required by 
the ſtature. It is neceſſary to inform a magiſtrate, 
that he ought to enquire into the truth by all the 
means that ſcrupulous anxiety can ſuggeſt. He ſhould 
know, that, called to decide on the life and the ho- 
nour of men, his underſtanding and his heart ought 
to be enliſted in the cauſe of humanity, and thai there 
are not any limits oppoſed to bound his duty. Then, 
without failing in any of the enquiries ordained by 
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the laws, he would force himſelf to go ſtill further, 
that no evidence, proper to make an impreſſion on 

a reaſonable man, might be rejected, at the fame 
time, that none might have ſo deciſive a force, that 
the examination of circumſtances would ever appear 
uſeleſs. Ihe judges then would make ule of that 
ſagacity, which ſeems to diſcern initinctively. They 
would not then diſdain to read even the looks of the 
acculer and the acculed ; and they would not be- 
lieve it a matter of indifference to obierve with at- 
tention, all thoſe emotions of nature, where ſome- 
times truth is painted with fo much energy. Then, 
in ſhort, innocence would be under the protection of 
ſomething as pure as itſelf, the ſcrupulous conſcience 
of a judge. 

We have never, perhaps, ſufficiently conſidered, how 
much a methodical order, when we confine ourſelves 
too ſervilely to it, contracts the bounds of the mind. 
It becomes then like a foot-path traced between two 
banks, which prevent our diſcovering what is not 
in a ſtraight line. The ſtrict obſervance of method 
diverts us alſo from conſulting that light, ſometimes 
ſo lively, of which the ſoul only is the focus; for in 
ſubjecting us to a politive courſe of things always re- 
gular, and in making us find pleaſure in a determined 

th, which offers continual repoſe to our thoughts, 
it incapacitates for thinking that delicate perception 
of natural ſentiments, which has nothing fixed or 
circumſcribed, but whoſe free flight often makes 
us approach to truth, as by a kind of inſtin& or in- 
ſpiration. 

I ſhould ſtray too far from my ſubject, if I extend- 
ed theſe reflexions : and I haſten to connect them 
with the ſubject of this chapter, in repeating again, 
that if the laws be inſufficient, even in thoſe Se 
ſions ſubmitted to their authority and if they have 
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abſolute need of the aid of religion, whenever they 
impoſe on their private nders duties a little 
complicated—they would be {till lefs able to ſupply 
the habitual and daily influence of that motive, the 
molt powerful of all, and the only one, at the fame 
time, of which the action will be ſufficiently pene. 
trating, to follow us in the mazes of our conduct, 
and in the labyrinth of our thoughts. 

I ought now to direct your attention towards other 
conſiderations. All that is required by public order, 
all that is of importance to ſociety, ſome will ſay, is, 
that criminals may not eſcape the ſword of juſtice. 
and that an atteutive ſuperintendance diſcover them 
under the cloud where they ſeek to conceal them- 
ſelves. I will not here recal the various obſtacles, 
which are oppoſed to the plenitude of this vigilance : 
every one may perceive them, or form an idea of 


them. But I haſten to obſerve, that in conſidering 


ſociety in its actual ſtate, we ought not to forget, 
that religious ſentiments have greatly diminiſhed the 
talk of government. A fcene quite new weuld open, 
if we had for our guide only political morality. It 
would not then be a few men without principles, 
who would trouble the public order: more able act- 
ors would mix in the throng : fome, conducted 
mature reflexion, and others, carried away by ſe. 
ducing a nces, would be inceflantly at war with 
all thoſe, whoſe fortune excited their jealouſy : and 
then only we ſhould know how many opportunities 
there are of doing evil, and injuring others. It 
would alfo happen, that all theſe enemies of public 
order not being diſconcerted by the reproaches of 
their conſcience, would become every day more ex- 
pert in the art of avoiding the obſervation of jultice : 
and the dangers, to which the imprudent expoſed -. 
themſelves, would not diſcourage the ingenious. 

It is then, if I may = permitted ſo to expreſs 
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myſelf, becauſe the laws find men in a healthy ſtate, 
prepared by religious inſtruction, that they can re- 
train them: bur if a ſyſtem of education, merely. 
political, were ever to prevail, new precautions and 
ne chains would become abſolutely neceflary : and, 
after having freed us from the mild ties of religion, 
the projectors of ſuch a ſyſtem would increaſe our 
civil ſlavery, would bend our necks under the hard- 
eit of all yokes, that which is impoſed by our fellow- 
creatures, Ne | 
Religion, whoſe influence they wiſh us to reject, 
is better appropriated, than they think, to the mix. 
ture of pride and weakneſs, which: conſtitutes our 
nature: and for us, ſuch as we are, its action is far 
preferable to that of the penal laws. It is not before 
his equals, armed with the rod of vengeance, that 
the culprit is made to appear. It is not to their ig. 
norance, or to their inexorable - juſtice, that he is 
abandoned. It is at the tribunal of his own con- 
ſcience, that religion informs againſt him ; before a 
God, Sovereign of the world, that it humbles, and, 
in the name of a tender and merciful Father, that it 
comforts him. Alas ! while you at once take. from 
us both our conſolation and our true dignity, you 
wiſh to refer every thing to private intereſt and 
public puniſhment. But permit me to liſten ro theſe 
commands which come from on high. Leave me to 
divert my attention from the menacing ſceptre which 
the potentates of the earth wield in their hand: 
leave me to account with him, before whom the 
ſhi ink into nothing: leave me, in ſhort, to addreſs 
my ſelf ro him who pardons, and who, at the moment 
I have offended, permits me ſtill to love him, and 
rely on his grace !—Alas! without the connexion 
with a Supreme Being, Author of all nature, we 
ſhould only liſten to the vile counſels of ſelfiſh pru- 
dence; we {hould only have to flatter and adore the 
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rulers of nations. and all thoſe, who, in an abſolute 
monarchy, are the numerous repreſentatives of the 
authority of the 5 Ves, talents, ſentiments, 
ought to bend before thefe diſtributors of ſo much 
good and evil, if nothing exiſt beyond worldly in- 
tereſt : and when once every one cringes, there is 
no more dignity in the character: men become incapa- 
ble of any great action „ and unequal to any moral 
excellence. | 

Religious opinions have the double merit of main- 
taining us in the obedience due to the laws and the 
ſovereign, and of nouriſhing in our hearts a ſenti- 
ment which ſuſtains our courage ; reminds men of 
their true grandeur ; teaches ſubmiſſion without 
meanneſs; and prevents, above all, cowardly humil- 
jations before tranſitory idols, in ſhowing, at a diſ- 
tance, the laſt period, when all muſt return to an 


equality before the Maſter of the world. 


The idea of a God, at the fame diſtaice from all 
mea, ſerves alſo to conſole us for that ene ſupe- 


riority of rank and fortune, under the opprelſion of 
which we live. It is neceſſary to tranſport ourſelves 
to the heights religion diſcovers, to conſider with a 
kind of calmneſs and indifference the frivolous pre- 


tenſions of ſome, and the confident haughtineſs of 


others: and ſuch objects of regret, or of envy, which 
appeared a Coloſſus to onr imagination, are changed 


into a grain of ſand, when we contraſt them with 


the grand proſpects, which ſuch ſublime WE 
diſplay to our view. 


'Thoſe then are blind, or älterer to ri ; 
who wiſh to ſubſtitute, inſtead of religious Infiiuc... 
tions, political and worldly maxims: and in like 
manner, thoſe are inflexible and unfeeling, who be- 
lieve they {hall be able to conduct men only by ter. 
ror ; and who, in conteſting the ſalutary influence 
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of religious opinions, expect leſs from them, than 
from the axe of the lictors, and the apparatus of ex- 
ecution. What is then this wretched ſyſtem? For, 
even ſuppoſing that the different means for ſecuring 
public tranquillity were equal in their effect, ſnould we 
not prefer religious principles, which prevent crimes, 
to the ſtrict laws which puniſh them? I underſtand 
not, beſides, how, with the ſame hand that they re- 
pel religious ſentiments, they with: to raiſe every 
where ſcaffolds, and multiply, without ſcruple, thoſe 
frightful theatres of ſeverity ; for if men, hurried on- 
wards to crimes, were only governed by blind ne- 
ceffity, alas! what dotl.ey delerve? And if weſtill 
determine to deſtroy them as examples, we ſhould 
aſſiſt at their execution, as at that of beings devoted 
for the good of ſociety, as Iphigenia was ſacrificed. 
at Aulis for the ſalvation of Greece. | 
Religion is, in another reſpect, ſuperior to the 
laws, which are ever armed for vengeance. | Inftead 
of that, religion, even when threatening, npuriſhes 
alſo the hopes of pardon and felicity : and I believe, 
contrary to the generally received opinion, thatman, 
by his nature, is more conſtantly animated by. hope, 
than reſtrained by fear. The former of theſe ſenti- 
meuts compoſes the tenor of our life; while the lat- 
ter is the eſſect of an extraordinary circumſtance, or 
particular ſituation. In ſhort, courzge, or want of 
conſideration, turns our attention from danger; white 
ideas of happineſs are perpetually preſent, and blend- 
ed, if I may uſe the expreſſion, with our whole ex- 
iſtence. 
I perceive, however, that ſome may ſay to me, it 
is not only of civil and penal laws that we mean to 
ſpeak, when we maintain that good public inſtitu- 
tions would be an efficacious ſubſtitute for the influ- 
ence of religion. It would be neceſſary to introduce 
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laws of education, proper to modify, beforehand, 
the mind, and form the character. But they have 


not explained, and Iam * that there are ſuch 


laws, which they wiſh to diſtinguiſh from the gene- 
ral doctrines we are acquainted with; doctrines ſuſ- 
ceptible, undoubtedly, of different degrees of per- 


fection, which, before inſtructing us not only in the 


virtues ſimple and real, but in all thoſe mixed and 
conventional, have neceſſarily a vague character, and 
could not ſeparate themſelves from the ſupport that 
they borrow from the fixed and preciſe ideas of re- 
ligion. They may cite the example of Sparta, where 
the ſtate undertook the education of the citizens, and 
formed, by laws, the extraordinary manners which 
hiſtory has delineated. Bur that government, aided 
in this enterpriſe by all the influence of paternal au- 
thority, nevertheleſs propoſed but two. great ob-. 
jects the encouragement of martial qualities and 
the maintenance of liberty. Morality was not made 
intereſting ; though among us it requires. {a mucli ap- 

lication : and it was rendered leſs neceſlary, as every 
inſtitation tended. to. introduce a. perfect equality. of 


rank and fortune, and.oppoſed all kind of communi-. 


cation with foreigners. In ſhort, it was, after all, a 
religious opinion which ſubjected the Spartans to the 
authority of their legiſlator: and without their confid- 


ence in the oracle of Delphos, Lycurgus had only 


been a celebrated philoſopher. 

We are {till further, at preſent, from the diſpoſi- 
tion and ſituation which would allow laws of educa- 
tion to govern us, ſupported only by a political ſpirit. 
In order to make the trial, we muſt be divided into 
little aſſociations ; and by ſome. means not yet diſcov- 
ered, be able to oppoſe. invincible. obftacles to the 
enlargement of them, and to preſerve us from the 
delires and — which are the inevitable 
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conſequence of an augmentation of wealth, and the 
g ſs of the arts and ſciences. In ſhort, and it 
is a fingular remark, at a period when man is become 
a being the moſt compounded, on account of thoſe- 
ſocial modifications, he has need, more than ever, 
of a principle which will penetrate to the very ſource 
of his numerous affections: conſequently it would be 
neceſſary ſuddenly to: carry him back to his primitive - 
ſimplicity, to make him agree, in ſome than 15 with 
the limited extent of an education purely civil. Let 
me add, that a like education could not be adapted to. 
the commonalty, as in Sparta. They muſt be ſepa- 
rated from the citizens, and kept in ſervitude ; an 
obſervation which leads me to a very important re- 
flexion : it is, that in a country where ſlavery would 
be introduced, where the moſt numerous claſs would 
be governed by the continual fear of the ſevereſt 
chathif ement, they would be able to confide more in 
the mere aſcendancy of political morality; for this 
morality only having to keep in order the part of 
- ſociety repreſented by thoſe who have property, the 
raſk would not be difficult. But among vs, where 
happily all men, without any diſtinction, are ſubject 
to the yoke of the law, an authority ſo extenſive, 
muſt neceſſarily be ſtrengthened and ſeconded by the 

univerſal influence of religious opinions. 

I ſhall conclude this part of my ſubject by one re- 
flexion more: ſuppoſing, even in the ſovereign au- 
thority, an exertion ſufficiently general to prevent or 
repreſs evil, religion would {till have this great ad- 
vantage, that it inculcates the beneficent virtues, 
which the laws cannot reach: and yet, in the actual 
ſtate of ſociety, it is become impoſſible to omit thoſe 
- virtues. It is not ſufficient to be juſt, when the laws 
of property reduce to bare neceſſaries the moſt nu- 
 merons claſs of men, whoſe weak reſources the moſt 
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wivial accident diſconcerts. And I heſitate not to 
fay, that ſuch is the extreme inequality eſtabliſhed 


by theſe laws, that we ought at preſent to\confider 


the ſpirit of beneficence and forbearance, as conſti- 
tuting a part of ſocial order; as in all places and 
times, it ſoftens by its aſſiſtance the exceſs of reich- 
edneſs, and by an innumerable multitude of ſprings, 
ſpreads itſelf, as the vital juice, through forlorn be- 
ings, whom miſery had almoſt exhauited. But if this 
ſpirit, properly intermediate between the rigour of 
civil rights, and the original title of hunfanity, did 
not exiſt, or ſhould ever be extinct, we ſhould ſee 
all the ſubordinate ties relax imperceptibly : ard a 
man, loaded with the favours of fortune, never pre- 
ſenting himſelf to the people under the form of a. 
benefactor; they would more forcibly feel the great 
extent of his privileges, and would accuſtum them- 
ſelves to diſcuſs them. Men muſt then find a way 
of moderating the deſpotiſm of fortune, or render 
homage to religion, which, by the ſublime idea of 
an exchange between the bleſſings of heaven and 
earth, _ the rich to give what the Jaws can- 
not demand. | el 
Religion then comes continually to aſſiſt the civil 

legiſlation. Ir ſpeaks a language unknown to the 
laws. It warms that ſenſibility which ought to ad- 
vance even before reaſon. It acts like light and in- 


terior warmth ; as it both enlightens and animates : 


and what we have not ſufficiently obferved, is, that 
ii ſociety its moral ſentiments are the imperceptible 
tie of a number of parts, which ſeem to be held by 
their own agreement, and which would be ſucceſ- 
{ively detached, if the chain, which united them, 


were ever to be broken. We ſhall more clearly per- 
ceive this truth, in the examination we are going to, 


make, of the connexion of opinion with mexality. 
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When we imagine we ſhould be able to ſubjeR 
men to the obſervance of public order, and inſpire 
them with the love of virtue, by motives indepen- 
dent of religion, we propoſe, undoubtedly, to put in 
action two powerful ſprings—the deſire of eſteem 
and praiſe—and the fear of contempt and ſhame. 
Thus, to follow my ſubje& in all its branches, I 
ought neceſſarily to examine what is the degree of 


force of theſe different motives, and what is alſo. 


their true application. I have already ſpoken, in 


other works of mine, of the opinion of the world, 


and of its ſalutary effects; but the ſubject I am now 


mug obliges me to conſider it under a different 
point of view, and it is by placing myſelf behind the 


- ſcene, that I ſhall be able to fulfil this taſk. 
I remark, at firſt, that the opinion of the world: 
- exerciſes its influence in a very confined ſpace; as it 


is particularly called in to Judge men, whoſe rank. 
pl 


and employments have ſome ſplendor in the world. 


The opinion of the public is an approbation or cen- 


fure, exerciſed in the name of the general intereſt ; 


thus it ought only to be applied to actions and to 


words, which either directly or indirectly affe& this 
intereſt. The private conduct of him who diſcharges 


in ſociety the moſt important functions, is indeed 


- ſubmitted to the judgment and fuperintendance of 


the public at large: and we ought not to wonder 


that it ſhould ; ſince in ſimilar circumſtances the 
principles of an individual appear an earnelt, or pre- 


ſage of his public virtues. But all thoſe, whoſe ſole 


occupation is to ſpend their income, thoſe-who are 
entirely devoted to diſſipation, and have not any 
connexion with the grand intereſts of the commu- 
- Nity, become independent of the opinion of the world ; 
or at leaſt they do not experience its ſeverity, till, 
by fooliſh extravagance or inconſiderate pretenſions, 
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they draw the attention of the public on their con- 
duct. In ſhort, a great number of men, who, by the 
obſcurity of their condition and moderate fortune, 
find themſelves loſt in a crowd, will never dread a 
power that ſingles out of the ranks its heroes and 
victims. Thus people, concealed under humble roofs, 
ſcattered in the country, are as indifferent to the opi- 
nion of the world, as are, to the rays of the ſun, 
thoſe unhappy tribes, who labour at the bottom of 
mines, and paſs their whole lives in dark ſubterra- 
NEOUS Caverns. TEM | 
Me cannot, then, form any kind of compariſon 


between the peculiar aſcendency of reputation, and 


the general influence of religious morality. 

Fame only recompenſes rare actions: and would 
have nothing to beſtow on a nation of heroes. Reli- 
gion tends continually to render virtue common 5. 
but the univerſal ſucceſs of its inſtructions would take 
away nothing from the value of its benefits. 


In order to receive the rewards which fame be- 


ſtows, men muſt appear with ſplendor on the ſtage 
of life. Religion, on the contrary, extends its moſt 
diſtinguiſhed favours to thoſe who deſpiſe praiſe, and 
who to good in ſecret. | 
The world almoſt always requires, that talents and 
knowledge ſhould accompany virtue : and it is thus, 
that the love of praiſe becomes the ſeed and ſpring 
of great actions. Religion never impoſes this con- 
dition. Its recompenſes belong to the ignorant as 
well as the learned, to the humble ſpirit as well as 
to the exalted genius; and it is in animating equally 
all men, in exciting univerſal activity, that it effec. 
tually concurs to the maintenance of civil order. 
The world, only judging of actions in their ſtate 
of maturity, takes not any account of efforts : and, 
as men do not ſeize the palm till the moment when 
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they approach the goal, it is neceſſary, .at the com- 
mencement of the career, that every one ſhould de- 
rive from his own force his courage and perſever- 
ance, Religion on the. contrary, if I may ſay fo, 
dwells with us from the moment that we begin to 
think, It welcomes our intentions; ſtrengthens our 


reſolutions; and ſupports us even in the hour of 


temptation. At all times, and ia all ſituations, we 
experience its influence, as we are , continually, re- 
minded of its rewards. J. 
Fame diſtributing only favours, whoſe principal 
value ariſes from conpariſans and competitions, often 
draws on its favourites the envenomed breath, of 
flander, and then ſometimes. they doubt about their 
real value. Religion mingles no bitterneſs with its 
reward. It is in obſcurity that it confers. content: 
and. as it hs treaſures, for all the, world, what is 
granted to ſome, never impoveriſhes others. 

The world is aften miſtaken in its judgment; be- 
cauſe in the midſt of ſo vaſt a circle, it is often diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh true merit, and, the ſplendor which 
follows it, from the falſe colours of hypocriſy. Rei. 


_ 
* 


ie heart; and places there an obſerver, who has a 


cloſer view of men than their actions afford, and 


whom they cannot either deceive or ſurpriſe... 

In. ſhort, I will ſay, there are moments, when the 
opinion of the world loſes. its force, and becomes e- 
nervated or governed by a ſervile ſpirit ; it ſearches 
to find faults in the oppreſſed ; and attributes grand 
intentions to powerful men, that it may, without 
ſhame, abandon one, and celebrate the other. Ah ! 
it is in ſuch moments we return with delight to the 
precepts of religion, to thoſe independent principles, 
which, while tbey illuſtrate every thing deſerving of 
eſteem or contempt, euable us to follow the dictates 


gion extends its influence to the inmoſt receſſes of 
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of our heart, and ſpeak according to our conſcience! 
Thus, the opinion of the world, whole inf uence I 
have ſeen increaſe, which unites ſo many n:otives to 
excite men to diſtinguiſhed actions, and to exalt them 
even to the great virtues, ſtill ought never to be 
compared with the univerſal, invariable influence of 
religion, and with thoſe ſentiments with which its 
precepts inſpire men of all ages, of all conditions, 
and every degree of underſtanding. 
_ Would it be ſtraying from my ſubject, to remark 
here the illuſion we are under, if we expect any im- 
portant utility to ariſe from thoſe'marks of diſtinction 


lately introduced into France, under the name of 


public rewards, for virtue? Thoſe trivial favours of 
. can never be decreed but to à few diſperſed 
actions; and it might be apprehended, that if we 


rendered ſuch inſtitutions permanent and general, 


they might turn the attention of the people at large 
from the grand recompenſe, which ought to be the 
ſpring and encouragement of all that is great and - 
virtuous. Experienced hunters, at the moment when 
all the pack is {till purſuing the moſt noble ranger 
of the foreſt, would not permit them to turn, torun 
after a prey which darted out of a lurking. hole or 
thicket. _ 4 * ee eee eee 

The eſtabliſnments, on which J here fix my at- 
tention, have, perhaps, alſo the inconvenience of 
rouſing a ſentiment of ſurpriſe at the appearance of 
a TE action, and announcing thus too diſtinctly, 
that they believe ir rare, and above the common 
exertions of humanity : and if we extended {till fur- 
ther theſe inſtitutions, they would only introduce a 
ſpirit of parade, always ready to languiſh, when ap- 
male was diſtant : and it u ould be a great nũsfor- 
tune, if ſuch a ſpirit ever took place of fimple and mo- 
deſt integrity, which receives from itſelf its motives 
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and reward. Virtue and vanity make a bad mixture ; 
men are then accuſtomed only to a& to be ſeen; and 
theſe opportunities, at preſent not. very numerous, 
they with to chooſe. There is, beſides, a claſs of men 
ſo ill treated by fortune, that we ſhould commit a 

eat miſtake in habituating them to connect conti- 
nually calculations of probable rewards from men, 
with the practice of their duty; they would too often 
be deceived. * ; 

It is, then—we cannot too often repeat it—it is 
reſpect for morality, which it is neceſſary to maintain, 
by oder! a religious principles, its moſt ſolid 
foundation. Al 


ſociety would have the greateſt need of their ſuccour, 
it would, perhaps, have arrived at its greateſt de- 
vity. | | 
Thus far at preſent, I have conſidered the influ- 
ence of opinion, only in general : but men manifeſt 
more in a private manner, the idea that they have 
conceived of each other : and this ſentiment, which 
takes then the ſimple name of eſteem, is connected 
with a determinate knowledge of the moral character 
of thoſe with whom we have an habitual correſpond- 
ence. Eſteem, under this view, has not the ſplen- 
dor of reputation: but as every one can pretend to 
it in the circle where his birth and occupations have 
placed him, the hope of obtaining it ought to be 
Teckoned among the grand motives which excite us 
to the obſervance of morality. However, if we ſup- 
ne that this eſteem was entirely ſeparated from re- 


gious ſentiments, it would be like many other ad- 


vantages, which every one would eſtimate by his awn 
fancy; for whatever comes ſolely from men, can 
only have a price relative to our connexion with 
them. Thus the eſteem of one, or of ſeveral per- 


| other extraordinary helps derive 
their force from novelty : and at the period, when 
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apſeluteby different. It is not by cchfuſed contraſts; 
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ſans, would: not indenmify fot ſuch a ſacrifice ; and 
often alſo this ſentiment, on their part, would ap. 
pear: mferior to ſome other objects af ambition. In a 
Word, from the moment every preference; every va- 
luation was brought to a ſtandard, each would inſem- 
ſibly have his own book a eve juſtneſs 
of them would depend: on the degree of judgment 
and foreſight: of every individual. But how can we 
imagine, that perfection in morality would ever be 
compariſons;: foundation, would. be continually: 
changed by the various cincuniſtanees and 1ituations 
of life? The motives, which religion. preſents, are 


that it directs men: it is à predominant intereſt to 
which they are recalled; It is round a beacon, or 
which the brilliant flames are: ſeen on all ſides, that 
they are aſſembled. In ſhort, the rules which it pre- 
ſeribes, are not uncertain, and the advantages which 
it promiſes, de not admit of an equivalent: 
Let us further obſerve here, that ſelflihneſs, after 
having compared tie enjoyment of eſteem with plea! 
ſures of a different kind, would not fail to reckbnthe 
chances which afford a hope of e ex and 
in the' midſt of theſe perplexed calculations, the paſ- 
ſton of the moment would be almoſt always vices: 
rious. Beſides, we might afk,: hat is the eſteem of: 
others, to that / numerous cla, which miſery makes 
ſolitary ?. And what is it but a fentimentp ef Which 
the effacdis never obvious; to thioſe uhoſt views are 
limiteddo / theptefentday; or the next becuuie they 
only rie bj duſlantauebus reſources ? All the advan. 
tages annexed to reputation are promiſſory notes, of 
which it is meceſfary to be able to wait the diſtant 
expiration. Reflexion.and/ knowledge only acquaint 
ug>witirtheir value —_ | 
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of a ration would render them unequal e u. 
of combination. 2 | 

11 then, after having ks aint ee | 
1 obſerve thoſe- who; compoſe the ſuperior claſs, 1. 
will venture a reflexion of a very different kind; 
chat in a country, where we have the hope of obtain- 
ing the moſt ſplendid marks of diſtinction, and where 
fame has power to raiſe heroes, great miniſters, and 
men of genius in every profeſſion, we do not find 
that the duties of private life are beſt known and the 
moſt reſpected. Men, uniting to celebrate: wich ar- 
dour great talents and actions, conſidet with more 
indifference the morals and manners of individuals. 
They make an ideal beauty, compaſed of every thing 
which contributes tothe celebrity of their country — 
the honour of their nation. But by accuſtoming them- 
ſelves to refer every to theſe intereſts, they 
become extremely negligent with reſpect to common 
virtues, and ſometimes they even decide, that the 
rare qualities of the mind may abtolutely diſpenſe. 
with: them. Beſides, if fame can ſerve to reward the 
molt aſſiduous labour and painful ſelf-denial, it is far 
from being neceſſary, that moderate ſentiments'of 
eſteem ſhould indemnify thoſe who obtain them, for 
the ſacrifice of their paſſions. It does not follow, that 
this ſentiment ſhould give them ſtrength to reſiſt the 
multiplied ſeductions, that the hopes of ambition and 
the chances of fortune preſent to our view: and this 
conſideration acquires. more force ina kingdom, 
where, among the diſtinctions of which the favour 
of the prince is the origin, there are ſome which at- 
— ſo much 8 that they: reſemble. fame ito 
elf. 

In ſhort, and what f am going to 8 
in a general manner, the various queſtions which I 
baye juſt treated : the eſteem of men, even when 


the duties of men, a notion of good morals, as gen- 


 -Foundation-of the virtues of our framing, is, as we 


* 
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this ſentiment ſeems the moſt foreign to religion, 


receives, nevertheleſs, from thence. its principal 
ſtrength, and even origin. It is a reflexion of great 
importance, and of which I will endeavour to demon- 
ſtrate the truth. 01 91612 it 4 . (+ wire 

We ought, at firſt, to aſk what is the original 
principle of ſociety, which gives weight to the va- 
rious reſſions of the ſentiment of eſteem. We 
mall undoubtedly, that it is a diſtinct idea of 


eral as firm. Nowy the duties of life cannot be ful- 
filled, without the aſſiſtance of religion; ſince the 
;cohnexion! of private and public intereſt, the only 


have demonſtrated, an imperfect ſyſtem, and fuf- 
ceptible of a multitude of exceptions, or arbitrary 
interpretations. It is neceſſary, then, that our ſocial 
obligations ſhould be fixed in an authentic manner, 
if we wiſh that our judgment, and the ſentiments we 
adopt, ſhould be a real indication of the re lation the 
conduct of men has with moral perfection. But, if 
this perfection were only determined by human con- 
ventions—if it were deſpoiled of the majeſty which. 
religion inveſts it with reputation, and ſentiments 
of eſteem, which are the pledge and ſtamp of good 
morals, would inſenſibly loſe their value. We ſhould 
then recollect that coin, which ſome vainly wilked. 
to preſerve the current value of in commerce, after 
having materially altered either the weight or the 
ſtandard: and, in effect, to follow the ſimile a mo- 
ment longer, how could we alter the eſlence of mo- 
rality more, and leſſen the reſpect which is due to it, 
than by ſeparating it from the ſublime motives which 
religion preſents, to unite it only to political conſide- 
rations ? a SR ha. 
One objection I ought to obviate. It may be ſaid, 
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perhaps, that the influence of honour in the army, 
ſeems to be a proof, that reputation, without iht 
aid of any other impulſe, woytd: have fufficient influ- 
ence; to direct the mind to the end which N 
poſe to ourſelves. This objection does not appear 

me decifive. Honour in armies preſerves a g, N 
_ -cendency ; becauſe, among men thus aſſem it js 
impoſſible to eſcape thame, and the cm ook in- 
curred by cowardice. It is in war that the power of 
authority and that of fame. unite all their forces; 
-becauſe they exerciſe their influence on men 95885 
ed in one action, actuated by the ſame ſpirit, hy 
hngular ſubordination, termed diſcipline. Thus, * 
in the commencement of the Roman republic; wo 
army parcicivated more of the air of the city, and 


was not yet familiariz ed to the. miſitary r it was 
then only through the ſanction of an dach, ſupported 
by religious ſentiments, that the general contriven 
to prevent the inconſtancy and deſection of thoſe who 
followed him to the camp. Whatever, therefore, may 
be at preſent, the power of honour in armies - hat- 
ever at preſent may be its influence in the field of 
battle, where the actors, ſpectators, and judges, are 
on the ſame ſtage, and have nothing elſe to 25 but 
to practiſe, remark, and praiſe a particular virtue — 
we thould not be able to draw any deduction from it, 
applicable to the ſocial relations, whoſe extent is 
immenſe, and to whoſe diverſity there is no bound. 

Beſides, military honour is very far from being fo. 
reign to the general principles of merality, and con. 
ſequently to religions opinions, the moſt ſolid ſupport 
of thoſe principles; for fentiments which contain, 
in ſome manner, the idea of a noble facrifice, would 
loſe a confiderable part of their force, if the great 
baſis of our duty were ever ſhaken. 


A perfect model is neceſfary to fix the admira« 
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tion of men: and it is only by an intercourſe more 


or leſs conſtant with that firſt model, that ſeveral o- 


pinious, which ſeem, in appearance, to ariſe merely 
from convenience, have conſiſtency. 5 
Hlowever, there has reſulted from our warlike 
cuſtoms, an opinion purely ſocial, which is very 


powerful: it is that of the point of honour, when 
we conſider it in its ſingular and ſimple acceptation, 


: 


when a man is ready to ſacrifice his life to guard 


himſelf from the {lighteſt hymiliation. This opmion, 
it is true, only dictates its rules among equals: and 
the exerciſe. of its: authority extends to an inconſider- 
able part of. a nation, which, wholly given up to 


worldly. concerns, are occupied entirely with compa- 
riſons and diſtinctions: it is one of the ancient ap 


| es of military honour, and in uniting all its 
force towards a ſingle idea, it is become a ſimple prin- 


ciple, which has been blindly tranſmitted and as 


blindly reſpected. _ 3 
It is by the effect of a ſimilar habit, that ſavages: 


affe all their glory to a contempt of bodily pam, 
and to demonſtrations of gaiety, in the midſt of the 


molt, cruel torments. Can we doubt, that their ſu- 
pernatural exultation would not be weakened, at the 
very inſtant they were acquainted with our moſt 
common ideas of virtue? likewiſe our idea of ho- 
nour, which, in its exaggerated ſtate, reſembles their 
death ſongs, would not reſiſt metaphyſical arguments, 
if ever metaphyſics became our ſole guide in morali- 
ty : for after having analyzed the motives of our 
molt important obligations, we ſhould analyze alſo 

our fine-ſpun ſentiment, which makes us regardleſs 
of danger. Yes, if reſpect for region were abſolute- 

ly deſtroyed—if this fimple opinion, which carries 
with it ſo many obligations, and ſerves to defend ſo 
many 6 ſupport the idea of ho-- 
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nour would ſoon be weakened: and our perſonal 
intereſt, inſenſibly diſengaged from all the ties of 
the imagination, would take a character ſo rude, and 
ſo determined, that our habitual impreffions, and 
our relation with ethers, would be abſolutely changed. 
Permit me then to make another reflexion : it 
will be always eafy to ſubject men to a governing 
opinion, when they themſelves, and thoſe who go- 
vern them, unite all their efforts to attain the ſame 
end. But, if this governing opinion be not, like re- 
Tigion, the general principle of our conduct—if it 
cannot give us laws in the different ſituations of life— 
it would ſerve only to throw us out of an equili- 
brium, or, at leaſt, its utility would be partial and 
momentary. Nevertheleſs, if, with a deſign of re- 
' medying this inconvenience, we fearched to multiply 
theſe opinions, they would weaken each other ; for 
every time we wiſh ſtrongly to reſtrain the imagina-. 
tion, it is neceſſary, that a ſingle idea, a ſingle au- 
thority, a ſingle object of intereſt, ſhould engage the 
attention of men. Perfection, in this reſpeds, is the 
choice of a ſingle. principle, whoſe conſequence ex- 
tends to all: and ſuch is the particular merit of re- 
ligious opinions. 
Me can then, in the name of reaſon, of policy, 
and philoſophy, demand fome reſpe&t for them. 
And I ought to repeat, ſince it is time for me tore- 
ſume my ſubject, that eſteem or contempt, honour 
or ſhame, are ſo far from being able to ſupply the 
place of the active influence of religion, that its 
ſentiments confirm the opinion of the world, and, 
more or leſs, obviouſly direct it. It follows, that we 
ſhould ſoon reaſon ſhrewdly, on the value which we 
ought. to ſet on the eſteem of the world, if the e 
preſſion of its approbation were not united, in our 
<ontemplation, to ſomething more noble than the 
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| jadgment of mankind, and if an awful reſpect for 


virtue were not imbibed by means of a religious edu. 
cation. We ſhould ſoon experience, that, in wiſh« 
ing to found every thing on the calculations of 
worldly wiſdom, theſe ſame calculations, would de- 
ſtroy all : and morality having at once loſt its grand 


| ſupport, we ſhould try in vain to prop it by a ſcaf. 


fold of laws, and the vain efforts of an opinion with. 
out a guide. Hypocriſy and diſſimulation would be. 
come immediately a neceſſary ſcience—a legitimate 
defence, which would weary the attention of every 
inſpector: and teſtimonies of eſteem appearing only 
an ingenious encouragement granted to the ſacri- 
fices of ſelfiſhneſs—the applauſe, decreed to a gene. 
rous mode of conduct, would be inſenſibly diſcredit. 
ed by thoſe who gave, and by thoſe received them; 
and would end, perhaps, in becoming a ſecret oh- 
je& of deriſion, as mere play from one to another. 

Every thing is replaced and firmly eſtabliſhed by 
religion. It ſurrounds, I may ſay, the whole ſyſtem. 
of morality, reſembling that univerſal and myſterious 
force of phyſical nature, which retains the planets in 
their orbits, and ſubjects them to a regular revolu- 
tion; and which, in the midſt of tlie general order 
it maintains, eſcapes the obſervation of men, and ap- 
pears totheir feeble ſight unconſcious of its own work. 


THIRD CHAPTER. 


An objeftion drawn from our natural diſpoſitions ta. 


goodneſs. 


JEN, according to the inian of ſome, have 


received from nature a ſecret tendency towards. 


| every thing juſt, good, and virtuous : and from this. 
happy inclination, the taik of the moraliſt is confineg 
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to prevent the alteration of our original conſtitution : 


an eaſy taſk, add they, and which may be fulfilled. 
without any extraordinary eſſort, and without hav- 


ing recourſe to religion. 


We ought, at firit, to abſerve; that the exiſtence 
of this excellent innate goodneſs. has been a long 
s Wil 


time a fubjec of debate; as every aſſertion al way 


be, of which we cannot demonſtrate the truth, either 


by argument or experience. We ſhall never be able 
to perceive diſtinctly the natural diſpoſitions of men, 


ſince, to our view, they are never ſeparated from 


the improvement, or the modification, which they 
owe to education and habit. One or two examples 
they produce of children, arrived at maturity, found 
in a foreſt: But we are ignorant at w hat preciſe age 
they were abandoned by their parents, and what 


might have been their diſpoſitions, if, brought back 
to ſociety, they had not been guided by inſtruction, 


or reſtraĩned by fear and ſubordination. It is not 
very probable, that man derived from his original 
nature all the diſpoſitions which lead to ed 4 
ſuch a thought agrees not with his pride or diguity; 
ſince the intellectual faculties, with which he is en- 


dowed, the power he has of gradually tending to per. 


ſection, announce to him, that he ought to fulfil his 


career with the aſſiſtance of reaſon, aud that, very 
different from thoſe beings governed by an invariable 


inſtinct, he ſhould elevate himſelf as much above 
them, by cultivating the abilities entruſted to him, as 
dy the grandeur of the deſliny to which he is per- 


mitted to aſpire. 


Reaſon, however, our faithful guide, would be 


inſufficient to attach us to ſentiments. of order, 


zuſtice, and beneficence, were it not ſeconded by a 


nature proper to receive the impreſſion of every 


noble ſeatiment. But ſuch reflexions, far from fa- 


own, 


2 guide, would be diſpoſed to good, rather 
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ceive fdom religious opinions their principal force. 
What is, in effect, jn this reſpect the of our 
thoughts? We attribute, at firſt, to a Supreme and 
Univesſal Being all the perfections which ſeem to 
conſtitutes his eflence : and from this principle we are 
led to preſume, that we, his intelligent creatures, 

and his moſt noble work, participate, in ſome man- 
ner, of the Divine Spirit, of which we are an ema- 
nation, But if we could ever be perſuaded, that 
our confidence in the idea of a God is a deceitful 
Maſon, we fhould not have any reaſon to believe, 
that the mere child of nature, blind and without 


than evil. We muſt derive our opinion of innate 
goodnefs from a ſecret ſentiment, and from a perfect 
conviction of the exiſtence of a power which keeps 


'every-thing in order, the model of ali ef 


wa 411 Pei ict. 


But, as we obtain equally from this power, the fa- 


eulties which render us capable of acquiring know- 
ledge, of improving by experience, of extending our 
views into faturity, and elevating our thoughts to 
God; we ſhould not know how to diſtinguiſh theſe 
laſt expedients of ability and virtue from thoſe which 
belong to our firſt inſtinct: and we have no intereſt 
un doing it. 1 188 E 

That, which we perceive moſt clearly, is, that 


there is a correſpondence, a harmony between all 
the parts of our moral nature: and therefore we 
cannot deny the exiſtence of our natural inclination 


towards goodneſs, nor conſider this inclination as a 
diſpoſition Which has not need of any religiens ſen- 
timent to acquire ſtrength, and become à rational 
conductor through the rough road of life. The 
production of ſalutary fruits requires, before all 
things, a favourable ſoil. But this advantage would 


— 
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be uſeleſs without ſeed and the labour of the huf: 
bandman, and the fertilizing 
The Author of nature has thought fit, that a 


great 


number of cauſes ſhould concur continually to reno. 


vate the productions of the earth; and the ſame in- 
tention, the ſame plan, ſeems to have determined 
the principle and the developement of all the gifts 
of the mind. It is neceſſary, in order to attach in- 
telligent beiugs to the love of virtue, and reſpect for 
morality, that not only; happy natural diſſ 8, 
but ſtill more, a judicious education, laws, and 
above all, a continual intercourſe with the Supreme 
Being (from which alone can ariſe firm reſolutions, 
aid every ardent thought) ſhould; concur : but men, 
-ambitious of ſubmitting a great number of relations 
to their weak comprehenſian, would wiſh to confine 
them to a few cauſes. We ſhall diſcover, every mo- 


ment, the truth of this: obſervation. Actuated by 
n 


a ſimilar motive, many wiih to attribute every thi 
to education; while others pretend, that our natura 
diſpoſitions are the only ſource of our actions and in- 
tentions, of our vices. and virtues. Perhaps, in 
fact, there is, in the univerſe, but one expedient 
and ſpring, one prolific idea, the root of every other: 
yet, as it is at the origin of this idea, and not in its 
innumerable developements, that its unity can be 
perceived, the firſt grand diſpoſer of nature only 
' ought to be in poſſeſſion of the ſecret: and we, ho 
ſee, of the immenſe mechaniſm of the world, but a 
few wheels, become almoſt ridiculous, when we 
make choice ſometimes of one, and ſometimes of 
another, to refer to it excluſively, the cauſe of mo- 
tion, and the ſimpleſt rties of the different. 
parts of the natural or moral world. 


warmth of the ſun. 
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4s ehjectiv drawn from the good conduct a of may 
51 an en: 4 f 


o may think, perhaps, after baving read the, 
preceding chapter, that I have taken little 


room to treat a queſtion, on which ſo much has been 


written : but if it be allowed, that I have made ſome: - 

oaches to truth, I ſhall not need any excuſe. , 
The reſearches after truth reſemble thoſe circles 
which we trace ſometimes one round another; the. 


furtheſt from the centre has neger the greateſt, 


extent. 

Iwill then eue pot, wich he ſame 8 to 
examine the objection which is to make the ſubject 
of this chapter. 

Society, ſome ſay, is at preſent full of perſons, 
who, to borrow the expreſiion of the times, are ab- 


ſolutely diſengaged from. every kind of prejudice 


who, N not even the exiſtence of a Supreme 
Being; and yet, their conduct appears as regular as 
1 the moſt reli gious men. | 
Before reply ing 5 this objection, I ought to make | 
1 important obſervation. The detractors of a re- 
"gl gious 1 habitually confound, in their diſcourſe, 
levotion and piety. They attribute, beſides, to 
deyotion an e gerated ſenſe, which its natural de. 
finition will CVE: and derive from this miſcon- - 
ception a great. advantage. Niety, ſimple in its ſen- 
timents and deportment, commonly eſcapes the heed- 
leſs glance of à man of the world : and the greater 
part of thoſe who ipeak of it, would have ſome dif- 
ficulty, to 3 it well. Devotion, on the con- 


trary, ſuck as we are accuſtomed to repreſent, ſeems. 


Kt ogy per 
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to attach ſome value to appearances, It diſplays it- 
ſelf: it makes a parade- 01 the uuſtefity of its princi- 
ples: and often, ſoured by the ſacrifices, or the 
cynitraiyr, . which it has impöled n ſelf as a law 
it contracts a rough and inflexible ſpirit, which ba- 
niſhes ſeatiment, amiable and indulp ent. In ſhort 
devotion. is ſometimes med with hy pedrify Y n 
le —_— of the melt 
ible: vices. I is eaſy from theſe 
ws s, that vnde e rational and in- 
An forms che true chatacetiftic of a religions 
ſpirtr, - confideyed'in its pürity. Tr is tet with me- 
2 inſpired by a like ſpirit, "that i is neceſſar⸗ 
thoſe men, WHO are guided orily by n 
NOSE at they frame to themſelves : and 1 believe, 
that one of theſe two ſyſtems of morality is far füpe- 
rior to the other. But we run a-riſk of dbl 
ourſelves in our obſervations, when we do not ex 
tend them beyond the narrow circle, - known) mon N 
us by the nume of ſdciery. Men, in tlie 8 
relations which ur iſe from the communications of ies 
109 -and diſſipation, require of enctr other; z only qui 
ies applicable to this kind of relations. bei 
Ids is very ſhort, Integrity id te commerte Site, 
couſtanty in frie ndſhip, or, at leaſt, politeneſs in their 
intercourſe, a kitid of elevation in their diſcourſe and 


manner—ir ſhort, is the virthne*! aud 
this is all that is req gulred, in or er to dfſplay bur- 
ſetves to the heft Frm „in tha mdſt of ThE Ac. 
tive ſcenes which f. ts, where we fotnttinies 


form a confecerdcy'j proper to ſerve as à of 
the great virtues. But What they! Wiſh" nt Wade 
every” thing, is, a grant of indulg tice in Favour of 
vices, whic "66 nor diſturb the er or the peace of 
their pleaſures; and wWhieh only © render rents, 
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unhappy. Far diſtant, indeed, from a like tolerance, 
are thoſe collective obligations which morality dic- 
tates—obligations of which I made a conciſe ſketch, 
when I compared them with thoſe which are impn- 
ſed by civil laws. It is then only, after having our- 
ſelves retraced the entire ſyſtem of our daties—it is 
only after having compared them. with the con- 
ventions ſoftened by faſhionable ſociety, that we are 
in a ſtate to judge, if the conduct of perſons, difen- 
gaged from every religious tie, ought to be given as 
an example, and if their morality can ſuffice for all 
the circumſtances of life. | _ | 


But in admitting, for a moment, this fu tion, 
ve ſhould not have a right to draw any tion 


contrary to the truths which I have endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh ; for all thoſe, who free themſelves at acer - 
tain age, from the yoke of religion, have been at 
leaſt prepared by it to reſpect virtue. Principles, in- 
culcated early in life, have a great influence on the 
human heart, a long time even after our underſtand- 
has rejected the reaſoning which ſerved as the 
baſis of thoſe principles. ſoul, formed; when 
the reaſon begins to dawn, to the love of order, and 
ſuſtained in this diſpoſition by the force of habit, 
never entiraly loſes this principle. So that, what- 
ever be the opinions adopred when the Judgment is 
formed, it is lowly, and by d that theſe opi- 
nions act on the character and direct the conduct. 
Belides, while religion maintains among the greater 
number of men, a profound xreſpett for morality— 
thoſe, who reje& theſe ſentiments, know, neverthe- 
leſs, that probity leads to eſteem, and to the various 
advantages which depend on it. Of courſe, a vir- 
tuous atheiſt merely makes us recollect, that he lives 
where virtue is reſpected : and it is not the ineffica- 
cy, but, on the * indirect influence of 
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religious opinions, which his conduct demonſtrates to 


me. Ithink I ſee, in a beautiful piece of mechaniſm, 
à ſmall part broken off from the chain, and which 


maintains Ks place, by the force {till ſubſiſting of ge · 
neral equilibrium. 52 r 
What! would you have need of religion, to be 
an honeſt man? Here is an interrogative, with which 
they hope to embarraſs thoſe who wiſh to preſerve 
to morality its beſt ſupport ; and the dread, that 
ſome have, of not giving an honourable idea of their 
ſentiments, induces them to reply with quickneſs, 
that certainly they ſhould not need the check of re- 


o 
o 


ligion, and that the dictates of their heart would al- 


ways be ſufficient to direct them. This anſwer is un. 
. doubtedly very reſpectable. But for my part, I avow, 
1 ſhould merely ſay, that virtue has ſo many charms, 
when it has been a long time practiſed, that a truly 
- ſenſible man would continue to be juſt, even when 
every religions ſentiment was annihilated'; but that 
it is uncertain, whether, with a political education, 
his principles might have been the ſame : _ 
Thould add further, that no one, perhaps, could be 
certain, that he would have ſufficient ſtrength to re- 
fiſt a revolution of ideas, ſimilar to thoſe that we 
have juſt ſuppoſed, were ke to fall at the ſame time 
into a ſtate of miſery and dejection, which would 
make him revoltat the enjoyments and the triumphs 
of others. It is always in a like ſituation, that it is 
neceſſary to place ourſelves, to judge properly of cer- 
- tain queſtions ; for all thoſe, who evjoy the favours 
of fortune, bave, in conſequence of this fortunate 
condition, fewer objects of envy, and are leſs fubject 
to temptations : and in the midſt of the different 
comforts, which peaceably ſurround them, it is not. 
the principles of others, of which they know the want. 
As for philoſophical writers, if it were among them, 
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that we are to ſearch for the principal defenders of 
the new opinions—and if, at the ſame time, their 
moral conduct were cited as an example -u e ſhould . 
have to. obſerve, that a retired life, love of ſtudy, 
and a conſtant habit of reflexion, ought to ſpread a 
kind of calm over their We ides, 1 ea : 
ed up to abſtraction, or pre-occupied by general ideas, 
d not all the Paten, and they are ſeldom 
perſonally engaged in thoſe ardent purſuits which 
ſtimulate ſociety. They cannot then determine, with 
certainty, what would have been the degree of their 
reſiſting force, if, without any other defenſive arms, 
than their principles, and no guide but convenience, 
they had to combat againſt the allurements of for- 
tune and ambition, Which preſent themſelves in e- 
very of our worldly career. They have, alſo, 
like all the inventors and the propagators of a new ſyſ-— 
tem, vanity, which engages them to multiply the 
number of their diſciples : and how, in fact, could 
they be able to flatter themſelves with any ſucceſs, if, in 
attacking the moſt re ſpectable opinions, they had not 
endeavoured to prove that their doctrines were not 
in oppoſition to morality? Beſides, it is very neceſſa. 


ry, after having ſilently ſapped the foundation of out 
we dwelling, that they ſapport for ſome time the edi- 
me fice, were it only while they have with us a com- 
uld mon habitation—were it only during the interval 
phs when we ſhould be able to judge in their preſence, . 
its | of the urility of rheirioſtrudtions. In ſhort, very of. 


ten, perhaps, the dupes of their own heart, they 

urs have been induced to believe, that, becauſe they were 
ma at rhe ſame time rig 19 by ſyſtem, and juſt by - 

bjec character and habit, religion and virtue have not a 


neceſſary union; and if it be true, that in the grand 
not intereſts of life, the ſlighteſt doubt has ſome influence 
vant. Yon our actions, would it be poſſible, that at the time 
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when they would ſeek to ſhake religious opinions, 
even when they are ridiculed in converſation, they 
would ſtill endeavour to preſerve a ſecret connexion 
with them, by the propriety of their conduct? It is 
thus, that, in the diſputes of princes, or In the _ 


rels of miniſters, the members of the ſame family have 
ſometimes the art of dividing themſelves, in order, 
at all events, that one of their friends ſhall be in each 
_ Theſe different reflexions ought neceſſarily to de 
taken into conſideration, before we gie ourſelves 
up to the inferences that they would wiſh to draw 
from the mannersof irreligious men. But, to diſcredit 
their arguments, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that we 
cannot make any application of them to the moſt nu. 
merous claſs of men. Honeſt atheiſts have never ex- 


" ted among the commonalty : religion comprehends 
all their knowledgo in moral'ty : and if once they 


were to loſe this guide, their oonduct would be abſo- 
lutely depeodent on chance and circumſtances, 
It is ſtill effential ro obſerve, that, according to the 


motives to which wecan attribute the relaxation of mo. 


ral principles, there exiſts a great difference between 
the various characters which attend vicious actions. 


A depraved man, though religious, does wrong by 


accident, through weakneſs, and according to the 
ſucceſſive tranſports of his paſſions. But the wick- 
ed atheiſt has not a fixed time ; opportunities do not 
ſurpriſe him: he ſearches for them, or waits for them 
with impatience, He yields not through the conta- 
gion of imitation : but he takes pleaſure in ſetting an 
example. He is not a corrupt fruit: he is himſelf 
the tree of evil. 

| Another objection is raiſed, but of a very different 
kind. They point out the contraſt, frequently per- 
ceived, between the conduct and the religious ſenti- 


c 


* opinions. 
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ments of the greater part of men; an oppaſition - 
from whence they would wiſh to conclude, that theſe 
ſentiments are not a certain ſafeguard : and they add, 
to ſupport their argument, that in examining the be- 
lief of all thoſe, whoſe licentious life is terminated: - 
by an ignominious death, we perceive that the great. 
er number is compoſed of people blindly ſubject. to 


3. 


ndoubtedly, theſe opinions form not, at all times, 
a complete reſiſtance to the different ſtarts of our paſl- 
ſions: but it ſuſſices? that they may be the molt effi. 


cacious. There have been, and there ever will be, 


vicious men in the boſom af ſociety, even where re- 


: * has the greateſt influence; for it acts not on us 
za mechanical force, by weights, levers, and : 


lik 
ſprings, of which we can calculate exactly the power. 
It js not an arbitrary, modification of our nature: bur 
we are enlightened, guided, and animated, according 
to: our diſpaſitions and ſenſibility; . and according io 
the degree of our own efforts in the numerous conflicts , 


Which we have to ſuſtain. It would be then an evi- 


dent piece of treachery, to attack religion, by draw- 


ing a picture of the vices and crimes, from, which it 


has not been able to guard ſociety, -inſtead of fixing 
our attention on all the diſorders which it checks or - 
prevents. 2 1 | 1 | 

| "They areequally wrong, whorepreſent the gene- 
rab languor of religion, as a proof that it has, in our 
time, very little influence on morality. - It would be 
neceſſary rather to remark, how great muſt have been 
that power, which, even in the decline of its force, 
is ſtill ſufficient to concur to the maintenance of pub- 
lic: order. We. ſhould. be authorized to ſay, how va- 
Juable is the whole, when we receive ſo much adyan. - 


tage from apart? 


n ſhort, the conſequence that they would. with to 4 
cba 
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draw from the opinione, and from the faith of wretch. 
es linking under the ſword of Juſtice, is an abuſe of 
reaſoning. Men termed religious, forming the ma- 
Jor part of the populace, we muſt among them ne. 
celſarily meet the greater number of malefactors; in 
the ſame manner that we are fure to find, in this 
claſs, more men of a particular age, ſtature, or com- 
plexion. But, if they have a right to uſe ſuch an 
argument to cenſure a religious education, they 
might, with the ſame reaſon, conteſt the ſalubrity of 


yer confound a common circumſtance with a general 
cauſe; theſe are two ideas abſolutely diſtin. | 
There are other objections, which equally deſerve 
to be diſcuſſed: but they will find a place, with 
more propriety, after the chapter, where I ſhall ex- 
amine, under different heads, the influence of reli. 
gious opinions on our happineſs. You have ſeep, 
and you will perceive {till more, in the progreſs of 
this work, that I do not endeavour to elude difficul. 


ties; for before I determined to defend, according | 
er 


to my abilities, a cauſe which I could wiſh to rend 
dear to mankind, I carefully ſtudied the means: and 
after having fortified myſelf againſt the ſyſtems oppo- 
lite to my ſentiments, I fear not to examine the mo- 
tives which ſerve to ſupport them. 2 


ITTH CHAPTER. 
be influence of religious principles on dur hafpineſs, 


AVS we have ſhown the cloſe connexion of mora- 
iy lity with religious opinions, we have already 

inted out the principal relation of theſe opinions 
Li public good; fince the repote and interior tran · 


breaſt milk, alleging, that many ſick aud dying per- 
foos have received this nouriſhment. We ſhould ne. 
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nefits religion imparts would be very imperſect, if 


diſtinction, or are informed of an unexpeRed aug- 
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nance of civil order, and the exat abſervance of the 
laws of juſtice. But a great part of human bappineſe 
does not ariſe from the community: thus, the be 


they were not extended to aur molt intimate ſenti- 
ments if they were net uſeful in thaſe ſecret cone 
flias of different affoctions, which * our ſouls, 


and which preeccupy our thoughts. gion is very 
far from deſerving this reproach. That, which raiſes 


it indeed above every kind: of lagillation, is; that it 
influences equally public good and private happineſa. 
We ought to examine this truth; but to do it phl- 


loſephically, we muſt neceſlavily contemplate, and 


pry. into our nature, and examine, for a moment, in- 
to the firſt cauſes of the enjoyments or the anxieties 
of our minds. 65 | of Sat 
Men, when they have advanced afew ſteps in the 
world, and as ſoon as their intellectual faculties be- 
gin to open, extend their views, and live in the fu- 
ture.” Senſual pleaſures and bodily pain only detain 
them in the-preſent. But in the long intervals, which 
exiſt between the rene wal of theſe ſenſations, it is 
by anticipation and memory that they are happy or 
miſerable : and recollection is only -intereſting, as it 
is perceived to keep up the connexion between the 
paſt and future. Undoubtedly, the influence of the 
ture, on all our moral affections, often eſcapes qur 
notice. To cite fome examples of this truth, we be- 
lie ve that only the preſent moment produces happineſs, 
when we receive eulogiums, obtain ſome mark of 


mentation of our fortune ; and ftill more, when we 
are pleaſed with the ſport of our imagination, or the 
diſcoveries of our reaſon in our cloſet or in conver- 


ation. Theſe enjoyments, and many others ſimilax, 
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we call preſent happineſs ; though there is not any. 
one of them, which does not owe its value, and even 
reality, to the ſingle idea of futurity. In fact, reſ- 
pect, applauſe, the triumphs of ſelſ- love, the fore- 
runners of fame, and even fame itſelf, are the ac-, 
quiſitions which education and habit have rendered 
precious, in exhibiting always beyond them ſome 
other advantage, of which theſe firſt were only the 
ſymbols. Often, indeed, the laſt object of our ambi- 
tion is but an enjoyment of opinion, the confuſed 
image: of ſome poſſeſſion more real. Every where we 
ſee vague hopes hurry away our imagination. We 
ſee the expected good, the immediate end of our 
meditation, or the obſcure motive of the eſtimation 
we annex to the various ſatisfactions of which our pre- 
fent happineſs is compoſed. Thus, indirealy, and . 
almoſt unknown to ourſelves, all is in perſpective in 
our moral exiſtence : and it is by this reaſoning that, 
always deluded, we are ſeldom perfectly deceived. 
Subjected by long habit, it is in vain that we would 
wiſh to ſeparate the imaginary advantages of opinion 
from the deluſions of hope which ſurround them, 
and by which we have been ſeduced all our life. 
There is but a ſmall part of the moral ſyſtem, 
which we cannot make agree with this manner of 
explaining the principal cauſe of our pleaſures and of 
our pains. I am very far, however, from. wiſhing to | 
make the ſentiments, which unite men by the charm 
of friendſhip, depend on the fame principle; and 
which have ſuch an eſſential influence on their hap- 


pideſs. All is real in theſe affeQions ; fince they are 


a ſimple aſſociation of ourſelves to others, and them 
to us: in this view it may be conſidered as, in ſome - 
meaſure, prolonging our, own exiſtence : but this 
diviſion, ſo intimate of the good and evil of life, 
does nat deſtroy their eſſence. Friendſhip doubles 
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eur pleaſures and our comforts: and it is by the 
cloſe alliance of two fympathizing ſouls, that we are 
fortified againft all events, Bur it is always with the 

fame paſſions that it is neceſſary to combat; thus, 
whether we remain folitary, or live in others, the 
future preſerves its influence over us. | 
If ſuch be, however, our moral nature, that the 
object of our wiſhes will always be at fome diſtance 
—if our thoughts, like the courſe of the waves, be 
ever active, and preſſiug forward—if our preſent en- 
joyments have a ſecret tie with the imaginary ad- 
vantages of opinion, of which the laſt term is ſtill a 
fleeting ſhadow—in ſhort, if all be future in the fate 
of man; with what intereſt, with what love, with 
what reſpect, ought we not to conſider this beauti- 
I ful ſyſtem of hope, of which religious opinions are 
* the majeſtic foundation? What encouragement they 
15 preſent! What an end to all other ends! What a 
- grand and precious idea, by its connexion with the 
F moſt intimate and general ſentiment, the defire of 
a prolonging our exiſtence ! That, which men dread 
» . W moſt, is the image of an eternal annihilation. The 
abſolute deftrudfon of all the faculties which com- 
poſe their being, is for them the downfall of the 
whole univerſe : and they are anxious to ſeek for a 
refuge againſt this overwhelming thought. | 
Undoubtedly, it is according to nature, according 
to the degree of ſtrength of their religions opinions, 
that men ſeize, with more or leſs confidence, the 
hopes which they give, and the recompenſe they 
promiſe. But doubt and obſcurity have a powerful 
action, while ſupreme happineſs is the object; for 
even in the affairs of this life, the grandeur of the 
prize, offered to our ambition, excites ſtill more our 
ardour, than the probability of ſucceſs. But where 
ſhould we fix—where attach the ſlighteſt hope—if 
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were ever deſtroyed if, from the infancy. 2 


we did not preſent to their reflexion, that worldly 
conſiderations are as tranſient as themſelves—and if, 
early in life, they were humbled in their own eyes. 
if men applied themſelves to ſtifle the interual ſenti- 
ments, which inform them of the ſpirituality of 
their ſouls? Diſcouraged in this manner by the firſt 


principles of their education, ſlackened in all the: 


movements which carry their reflexions into furu. 
rity, they would often take retroſpective views. The 


paſt recalling -an irreparable loſs, would too much 


captivate their attention: and their minds, in the 
midit of time, would no more be in a neceſſary equi- 
librium to enjoy the preſent moment. In ſhort, this 
moment, which is not, in reality, but an imperceptible 
fraction, would appear almoſt nothing to our eyes, if 
it were not united in our contemplations, to the un- 
known number of days and years which are before us. 
It is then, becauſe there is nothing limited in the 
idea of happineſs and duration, with which religious 
ſentiments impreſs us, that our imagination is not 
forced to recoil on itſelf, when ic is inſenſibly loſt in 
the immenſity of futurity, "Res 

When, in following the courſe of a noble river, 
a vaſt horizon is preſented to our view, we turn not 
our obſervation on the ſandy banks we are coaſting. 
But if, changing our ſituation, or twilight narrow. 


ing this horizon, our attention were turned on the 


barren flat we are near; then only we ſhould re- 
mark all its dryneſs and ſterility. It is the ſame in 
the career of life. When the grand ideas of infini 
elevate our thoughts and our hopes, we are leſs at- 
feed by the wearineſs and difficulties ſtrewed in our 
th. But if, changing our principles, a gloomy phi- 
loſophy were to obſcure our — our whole 


r 
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attention being drawn back on the ſurrounding ob- 
jects, we ſhould then very diſtinctly diſcover the void 
and illuſion of the ſatisfactions of which our moral 


nature is ſuſceptible. © 


Let us recollect, then, all the happineſs which we 
owe to religious ſentiments and obvious reflexions, 
which, in attracting us continually towards the future, 
feem willing to fave from the preſent moment the 
pureſt part of ourſelves ; theſe are, without our per- 
ceiving it, the enchantments of the moral world. 
If it were poſſible, that, by cold reaſoning, we at 
length deſtroyed them, a ſad melancholy would al- 


ly itfelf to moſt of our reflexions : and it would ſeem 


as if a winding-ſheet had taken place of that tranſpa- 
rent veil, through which the proſpects of life are em- 
belliſned. Undoubtedly there would be ſtill ſome 
charm in the days of youth, when the pleaſures of 
the ſenſes preſs on us, and fill a conſiderable time : 
but when the paſſions are tempered by age—when 


our ſtrength has been broken by years, or prema- 


turely attacked by ſickneſs—in ſhort, when the time 
is arrived, in which men are conſtrained to ſeek, in 
the principles of morality, the chief ſupport of their 
happineſs—what would become of them, if thoſe 
hopes and opinions were diſſipated, which afford ſolid 
comfort and encouragement : and if an imagination, 
thus active, were weakened, which enlivens all the 
objects that anticipation can rech) 

Reflect, then, with attention, on the different 
conſequences which would be the fatal train of the 
annihilation of religious opinions. It is not a ſingle 
idea, a ſingle view, that men would loſe : it would 
be, beſides, the intereſt and charm of all their de- 
fires and ambition. There is nothing indifferent, 
when our actions and defigns can be in any reſpet 
attached to a duty. There is nothing indifferent, 
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when the exerciſe and the improvement of our fa- 


culcies appear the commencement of an exiſtence, 


whoſe termination is unknown : but, when this pe- 
riod offers itſelf on all ſides to our view—when we 
approach it every moment, what ſtrong illuſion 
would be ſufficient to defend us from a ſad deſpon- 


| dency? Strictly circumſcribed in the ſpace of life, its 


limits would be in ſuch a manner preſent toour mind, 
to every ſentiment and enterpriſe, perhaps, that 
we ſhould be tempted ro examine, what it is, that 
can merit, on our part, an aſſiduous reſearch—what 
it is, that deſerves cloſe and painful application, 
Indeed, fame itſelf, which is called immortal, would 
no more hurry us on in the ſame manner, if we had 
a ſecret conviction, that it cannot grow, riſe, ſub- 
ſiſt, but in ſuch-portions of ſpace, and ſuch durations 
of time, as our imagination cannot conceive. It is 
neceſſary, that the uncertain future be ſtill our 
country, in order that we ſhould be able to feel that 
unquiet love of a long celebrity, and thoſe ardent 
impulſes towards great things, which are the ſaluta- 
ry effe@ of it. 
We deceive ourſelves, then, I think, when we 
accuſe religion of neceſſarily rendering the buſineſs 
and the pleaſures of the world unintereſting. Its 
chief pleaſures, on the contrary, are derived from 
religion—from thoſe jdeas of eternity, which it pre- 
ſents to our mind, which ſerve to ſuſtain the en- 
chantments of hope, and the ſenſe of thoſe duties, of 
which our moral nature is ingeniouſly compoſed, 
Religious opinions are perfectly adapted to our 
nature, to our weakneſſes and perfections. They 
come to our ſuccour in our real difficulties, and in 
thoſe which the abuſe of our foreſight creates. But 
in what is grand and elevated in our nature, it ſym- 
pathizes moſt : for, if men be animated by noble 
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thoughts if they reſpect their intelligence, their 
chief ornament—if they be intereſted about the dig- 
nity of their nature, they will fly with tranſport to 
bow before religion, which ennobles their faculties, 
preſerves their ſtrength of mind, and which, through 
its ſentiments, unites them to him, whoſe power 
aſtoniſhes their underſtanding. It is then that, con- 
ſidering themſelves as an emanation of the Infinite 


Being, the commencement of all things, they will 


not let themſelves be drawn aſide by à philoſophy, 
whoſe ſad leſſons tend to perſuade us, that reaſon, 
liberty, all this immaterial _ eſſence of ourſelves, is 
the mere reſult of a fortuitous combination, and an 
harmony without intelligence. 
We have never, perhaps, obſerved, with ſuffici- 
ent attention, the different kinds of happineſs which 
would be deſtroyed, or at leaſt ſenſibly weakened, if 
this diſcouraging doctrine were ever propagated. 
What would then become of the — ſublime 
of all ſentiments, that of admiration, if, inſtead gf 
the grand view of the univerſe, far from reviving 
the idea of a Supreme Being, we retraced only a 
vaſt exiſtence, but without deſign, cauſe, or deſti- 
nation—and if the aſtoniſhment of our minds were 
itſelf but one of the ſpontaneous accidents of blind 
matter ? | 
What would become of the pleaſure which we 
find in the developement, exerciſe, and progreſs of 
our faculties, if this intelligence, of which we love 
to glory, were only the reſult of chance—and if all 
our ideas were but a mere obedience to the eternal 
law of mation—if our liberty were but a fiction 
and if we had not, if I may ſay ſo, any poſſeſſion of 
ourſelves ? | 
What would become, then, of that active ſpirit 
of curioſity, whoſe charm NCHS us to obſerve con- 
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tinually the wonders with which we are ſurrounded, 
and which inſpires, at the ſame time, the deſire of 
penetrating, in ſome meaſure, into the myſtery of 
our exiſtence, and the ſecret of our origin? Certain- 
Iy, it would little avail us to ſtudy the courſe of na- 
ture, if this ſcience could only teach us to compre- 


hend the afflicting particulars of our mechanical ſla- 


very: a priſoner cannot be pleaſed to draw the form 
of his fetters, or reckon the links of his chains. 

But how beauriful is the world, when it is repre- 
ſented to us as the reſult of a ſingle and grand 
thought—and when we find, every where, the 
ſtamp of an eternal intelligence! and how pleaſing 
to live with the ſentiments of aſtoniſhment and ado- 
ration deeply impreſſed on our hearts! 

But what a ſubject of glory are the endowments 
of the mind, when we can conſider them as a par- 
ticipation of a ſublime nature, of which God alone is 
the perfect model. And how delightful, then, to 
yield to the ambition of elevating ourſelves ſtill more, 
by exerciſing our thoughts and improving all our 
faculties. | oa 

In ſhort, how many charms has the obſervation 
of nature, when, at every new diſcovery, we be- 
lieve we advance a ſtep towards an acquaintance with 
that exalted wiſdom, which has preſcribed laws to 
the univerſe, and maintains it in harmony! It is 
then, and only then, that the ſtudy is truly intereſt- 
ing, and the progreſs of knowledge becomes an in- 
creaſe of happineſs. Yes, under the influence of 
opinions, ariſing from the notions of materialiſts--- 
all is languiſhing in our curioftty---all is mere inſtinct 
in cur admiration---all is fictitious in the ſentiments 
which we have of ourſelves : but with the idea of a 
God, all is lively, all is reaſonable and true. In 
ſhort, this happy and prolific idea appears as neceſſa- 
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ry to the moral nature of man, as heat is to plants 
and to all the vegetable world. 

Lou may think, perhaps, that in examining the. 
influence of religion on happineſs, I have dwelt on 
ſeveral conſiderations, which are not of. equal im- 
portance to all men : there are, indeed, ſome more 
particularly adapted to that part of ſocie , whoſe 
minds are improved by education ; bur I am very 
far from wiſhing to divert a moment my attention 
from the numerous claſs of the inhabitants of the 
earth, whoſe happinels and miſery ariſes from a ſim- 
ple idea, proportioned to the extent of their inte - 
reſts and reflexions. 

Thoſe, who ſeem to have a more preſſin and con- 
ſtant need of the aſſiſtance of religion, have been left, 
by the misfortunes of rheir parents, to the wide 
world, devoid of property, and deprived alſo of thoſe 
reſources which depend on education. This claſs of 
men, condemned to hard labour, are, as it were, 
confinedin arough and uniformly barren path, where 
every day reſembles the laſt, where they have not 
any confuſed expectations, or flattering illuſion to di- 
vert them. They know that there is a wall of ſepa- 
ration between them and fortune: and if they car- 
ried their views in life forward, they would only 
diſcover. the dreadful ſtate any infirmity would re- 
duce them to and the deplorable ſituation to which 
they might be expoſed, by the cruel neglect which 
attends old age. With what tranſport, in this ſitu- 
ation, would they not catch at the comfortable 
hopes which religion preſents! With what ſatisfac- 
tion would they not learn, that after this proba. 
tionary ſtate, where ſo much diſproportion over- 
whelms them, there would come a time of equali- 
ty! What would be their complaints, if they were 
to renounce a ſentiment which {till conforms itſelf, 
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for their advantage, to a general idea, the only one, 
in ſhort, of which they cat! make uſe in all events 
and circumſtances of life. © It is God's will,” they 
ſay to themſelves, and this firſt thought ſupports 


their reſignation. God will recompenſe you, God 


will return it to you,” ſay they to others, when they 
receive alms: and theſe words remind them, that 
the God of the rich and powerful is alfo theirs; and 
that, far from being indifferent to their fate, he 
deigns himſelf to diſcharge their obligations. 

How many other popular expreſſious continnally 
recal the ſame ſentiment of confidence and confola- 
tion! It is this continual relation of the poor with 
the Deity, which raifes them in their own eyes, 
and which prevents their finking under the weight 
of contempt, with which they are oppreſſed, and 
gives them ſometimes courage to reſiſt the pride of 
earthly greatneſs. What grander effect could be pro- 
duced by an idea ſo fimple? Thus, a the 
different things which characteriſe religion, I re. 
mark, above all, what ſeems more parneularly the 
ſeal of a divine harid : itis, that the moral advanta- 
ges, of which religion is the ſource, reſembling the 
grand bleſſings of nature, belong equally to all men: 
and, as the ſun, in the diftribution of its rays, ob- 
ſerves neither rank nor fortune; ſo, in the ſame way, 
thoſe comforting fentiments, which are connected 
with the conception of a Supreme Being, and the 
hopes united to it, become the property of the poor 
as well as the rich---of the weak as well as the pow. 
erful; and can be as ſecurely enjoyed under the low- 
ly roof of a cottage, as in a fuperb palace. It is civil 
Jaws, which increaſe, or give a ſanction to the ine- 
quality of pofſefſions : and it is religion which ſweet- 
ens the bitterneſs of this hard diſproportion, 

We could not avoid feeling a compaſſion, as pain- 
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ful as well founded, if, in conſidering attentively the 
fate of the greater number of men, we ſuppoſed them 
all at one ſtroke deprived of the only thought which 
ſupported their courage. They would no more have 
a God to confide their ſorrows with. They would 
no more attend his ordinances, to ſearch for the ſen- 
timents of reſignation and tranquillity. They would 
have no motive for railing their looks to heaven. 
Their eyes would be caſt down, fixed forever on . , 
this abode of grief, of death, and eternal filence. . 
Then deſpair would even ſtifle their groans : and all 
their reflexions preying on themſelves, would only 
ſerve to corrode their hearts: then thoſe tears, 
which they have a ſatisfaction in ſhedding, and which 
are attracted by the tender perſuaſion, that there 
exiſts ſome where commiſeration and goodneſs. -- 
theſe conſoling tears would no more moiſten their 
ey es. | 

Who has not ſeen, ſometimes, thoſe veteran ſoldi- 
ers, whoare proſtrate here and there on the pavement . 
of a ſanctuary, erected in the midſt of their 8 
retreat? Their hair, which time has whitened- 
their forehead marked with honourable ſcars---that - 
tottering ſtep, which age only could impreſs on them, 
all inſpire at firſt reſpect; but by what ſentiments are 
we not affected, when we ſee them lift up and join 
with difficulty their weak hands, to invoke the God 
of the univerſe, of their heart and mind---when we - 
ſee them forget, in this intereſting. devotion, their 
preſent pains and paſt griefs---when we ſee them riſe 
: with a countenance more ſerene, aud expreſſive of the 
1 tranquillity and hope which devotion hasinfuſed thro? 


their ſouls. Complain not inthoſe moments, you, who . 
judge of the happineſs of this world only from its en- . 
joyments. Their looks are humbled; their body trem- 
"ag and death awaits their ſteps, But this inevi-' . 
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table end, whoſe image only terrifies us, they ſee 
coming without alarm. They, through religion, have 
x ar him who is good—who can do every 
thing —whom none ever loved without receiving 
comfort. Come, and contemplate this ſight, you 
who deſpiſe religion-- you who term yourſelves 
ſuperior to it. Gd and ſee the real value of 
our pretended knowledge in promoting happineſs, 
hange the fate of men, and give them all, if yon 
can, ſome portion of the enjoyments of life; or reſ- 
pect a ſentiment which ſerves them to repulſe the 
jajuries of fortune: and ſince even the policy of ty- 
ranis has never dared to deſtroy it---ſince their pow- 
er would be inſufficient to enable them to ſucceed in 
the ſavage attempt---you, to whom nature has gi- 
ven ſuperior endowments, be not more cruel, more 
inexorable than they. Ur if, by a pitileſs doctrine, 
you with to deprive the old, the ſick, and the indi- 
gent, of the only idea of happineſs which they can 
apply to, go from priſon to priſon, and to thoſe drea- 
ry cells, where the wretched priſoners ſtruggle with 
their chains ; and ſhut with your own hands, if you 
have the heart to do it, the only aperture through 
which any ray of light can reach them. 

It is not, however, a ſingle claſs of ſociety, which 
derives an habitual aſſiſtance from religion; it is all 
thoſe who have to complain of the abuſe of autho- 
rity, of public injuſtice, and the different viciſſitudes 
of their fate; it is the innocent man who is condemn- 
ed---the virtuous man who is ſlandered----the man 
who has once acted inconſiſtently, and been cen- 
| ſured with too much rigour---all thoſe, in ſhort, who, 
convinced of the purity of their own conſcience, 
ſeek, above all, for a ſecret witneſs of their intentions 
aud an enlightened judge of their conduct. 

A man of an exalted character, endowed with ſen- 


liſhes our path through li 
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ſibility of heart, experiences alſo the neceſſity of form- 
ing to himſelf an image of an unknown Being, to 
which he can unite all the ideas of perfection which 
fill his imagination. Ir is to him that he refers thoſe 
different ſentiments, which are uſeleſs amidſt the cor- 
ruptions which farround him. It is in God alone, 
that he can find an inexhauſtible ſubject᷑ of aſtoniſh- 
ment and adoration : and with him alone can be re- 
new and purify his fentiments, when he is wearied 
with the Gor of the vices of the world, and the ha- 
bitual return of the ſame paſſions. In ſhort, at every 
inſtant, the happy idea of a God ſoftens and embel- 
2. by it we aſfociate our- 

ſelves with delight to all the beauties of nature: by 


it every thing animated enters into communication 


with us. Yes, the noiſe of the wind, the murmurs 
of the water, the peaceable agitation of plants, all 
ſer ve ro ſupport, or melt our ſouls, provided that our 
thoughts can rife to an univerſal cauſe - provided we 
can diſcover every where the works of lum whom 
we love - provided we can diſtinguith the veſtiges of 
his footſteps and the traces of his intentions —and 
above all, if we can ſuppoſe, that we ourſelves con- 
tribute to the diſplay of his power, and the ſplendor 
of his goodnefs. 

Bar it is principally over the enjoyments of friend- 
ſhip that piety ſpreads a new charm. Bounds, limits, 
cannot agree with a fentiment which is as infinite as 
thought: it would not ſubſiſt, at leaſt would be 
troubled with continual anxiety. We ſhould not con- 
ſider without terror the revolution of years, and the 
rapid courſe of time, if thoſe bene volent opmions, 
which enlarge for us the future, did not come to our 
aſſiſtance. Thus, when we find ourſelves ſeparated 
from the objects of our affection, lonely meditations 
bring them back, to aid the general idea of happi- 
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neſs, which, more or leſs, diſtinctly terminates our 
view: then the tender melancholy, in which one is. 
loſt, is changed into, pleaſiug emotions: and you 
have, above all, need of thoſe precious opinions, you, 


who, timid in a buſtling world, or diſcouraged by. 


diſappointments, find yourſelf a ſolitary wanderer 
on the earth, becauſe you partake not of the paſſions 
which agitate the greater part of mankind ! You 
want a friend, and you only ſee pecuniary aſſocia- 
tions. You want a comforter ;, and you only ſee the 
ambitious, ſtrangers. to all thoſe who have not power 
or a diſtinguiſhed reputation. A tender confidant: is 
at leaſt neceſſary; and the active ſcenes of ſociety: 
diſperſe the affections, and diminiſh every intereſt. 
In ſhort, when you have this friend, this confidant, 


this comforter---when you have acquired him by the 


moſt tender union---when you live in a ſon, a huſband, 
or a cheriſhed wife---what other idea, but that of a 
God, can come to your relief, when the frightful 
image of a ſeparation preſents itſelf to your thoughts? 
It is, indeed, in ſuch moments, that we embrace 
Vith tranſport all thoſe opinions, which tend to foſter 
the idea of continuity. and duration, How gladly, 
then, we lend an ear to thoſe words of comfort which 
are ſo perfectly conſonant with the deſires and the 


wants of our ſoul ! What aſſociation of ideas ſo. 
frightful, as that of the eternal annihilation. of life 


and love? How can we unite to that ſoft diviſion of 


intereſts and of ſentiments, to that charm of our 


days---how can we unite to ſo much of exiſtence. and 
happineſs, the internal perſuaſion and habitual i- 
mage of a death without hqpe, a deſtruction without 
return? How can we offe only the idea of oblivion 
to thoſe affectionate minds, who have centred all 
their ſelf-love, all their ambition, in the object of 


their eſteem and tenderneſs ; and who, after having 
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renvunted themfelves, are, as it were, depofited en- 
tirely in the boſom of another, to ſabfiſt there by 
the ſame breath of life and the ſame deſtiny? In 
ſhotr, near the tomb, which, perhaps, they will one 
day bedew with their tears, how can they pronounce 
the overwhelming words,“ forever !---forever 
Oh ! horrors of horrors, both for the mind and 
feelings! and if it be neceffary, that the contempla- 
tions of a man of feeling approach for a moment to 
the frightfal confities, let a benevolent cloud at Feaſt 
cover the dark abyſs ! Tears and ſorrow fill afford 
ſome comfort, when we give them to a beloved ſhade 
when we can mix with our griefs the name of 4 
God---and when this name appears to you the ce- 
ment of all nature. But if in the untverſe all were 
deaf to our voice if no echoes were to repeat our 

latnts---if the ſhades of eternal darkneſs had hid 
rom ns the object of our love - and if they were 
advancing to drag us into the fame night. if he be 
I the moſt unhappy being, who ſurvives,” and cannot 
even hope, that what death has ſevered will again 
be united---if, when his whole ſoul was filled with 

, the recollection of a loved object, he could not ſay : 
1 « He is in ſome place; his heart ſo affectionate, his 
a « ſonl fo pure and heavenly waits for me, and calls 
0 4 me, perhaps, to be near that unknown Being, 
0 « whom we have, with common conſent, adored;“ 
f and if, inſtead of a thought ſo dear, it were neceſſa- 
IT. 
d 


ry, without any doubt, to conſider the earth as a 
ſepulchre for ever ſhut---my heart dies within me. 
Unable to contend with the dreadful images, the 
univerſe itfelf ſeems to diſſolve, and overwhelm us 
in its downfall. O ſource of ſo many hopes, ſublime 
idea of a God! abandon not the man who has ſen. 
fibilty. Thou art his courage---thou art his futuri- 
ty---thou art his life; leave him not deſolate; and 
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above all, defend him from the aſcendency of 2 
barren and fatal philoſophy, which would afflict his 
heart by pretending to comfort it. 
Well, I make another effort; and I addreſs my- 
ſelf to you, who boaſt of being enlightened by a 
freſh ray of wiſdom. I am loſt in the moſt profound 
grief. A father, a mother, who guided me by their 
counſels, and watched over me by their tender- 
neſs---theſe proteCting parents have juſt been taken 
from me: a ſon, a daughter, both my comfort and 
pride, have been cut off in the prime of youth: 
a faithful companion, whoſe words, ſentiments, and 
actions, were the ſupport of my life, has vaniſhed 
from my arms. A moment of ſtrength remains with gi 
me. I come to you, ye philoſophers; what have you 15 
to ſay? * Seek for diſſipation. Turn your thoughts ab 
* to ſome other object. An abyſs not to be fathom- 17 
« ed ſeparates thee. forever from the objects of thy ſel 


« tenderneſs: and theſe recollections, which pierce to 
& thee through, with ſo many ſorrows, are on. ni 
«ly a form of vegetation, the laſt play of organi- 

ct zed matter.” Alas! have you ever loved, Mas. can 0 
you pronounce, tranquilly, theſe cruel words! Banith Gf 
far from me ſuch conſolations. I dread them more of i 


than my anguiſh, And thou, O daughter of heaven, W 1. 
lovely and mild Religion, what wouldſt thou ſay? 
Hope, hope; what God gave thee---he can again 
t reſtore.” What a difference between theſe two 
replies! One abaſes, the other exalts us ! It is 
left to men to chooſe, among their different guides, 
or rather to determine, whether they prefer dark- 
neſs to light, death to life-.-whether they prefer MW 7he 
blighting winds to refreſhing dews---the froits of : 
winter, to the charms of ſpring---and the inſen. 
ſible ſtone, to the moſt brilliant gifts of animated 
Natur E. | 
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1 will fay it: the world, without the idea of a 
God, would be only a deſert, embelliſhed by a few 


_ deluſions. Yet man, diſenchanted by the light of 


reaſon, would find nothing, throughout, but ſubjects 
of fadneſs. I have ſeen them, the dreams of ambition, 
the allurements of fame, and the vain ſhows of gran. 
deur ; and even when the illuſion was molt dazzling, 
my heart always retired into itſelf, and was attraq. 
ed to an idea more grand, to a conſolation more 
ſubſtantial. I have experienced, that the idea of the 
exiſtence of a Supreme Being threw a charm over 
every circumſtance of life. I have found, that this 
ſentiment alone was able to inſpire men with true 
dignity : for every thing, which is merely perſonal, 
is of little value---all that places ſome an inch high 
above others. Ir is neceſſary, in order to have any 
reaſon to glory, that, at the ſame time we exalt our- 
ſelves, we elevate human nature, We muſt refer it - 
to that ſublime intelligence, which feems to have dig. 
nified it with ſome of its attributes. We then hard. 
ly perceive thoſe trivial diſtinctions, which are at- 
tached to tranſitory things, on which vanity exer- 
ciſes her way. It is then that we leave to this queen 
of the world her rattle and toys, and that we ſearch 
elſewhere another portion. It is then, alſo, that vir. 
tue, exalted ſentiments, and grand views, appear the 
only glory of which man ought to be jealous. 


SIXTH CHAPTER. 
The ſame ſubject continued. The influence of virtue 
83 on happineſs. | 
T is not ſufficient to have demonſtrated, that re. 


1 ligion, ſo neceſſary to feeling minds, agrees per- 
fectly with the moral nature of men. It is ſtill ne- 


ceſſary to obſerve, that the habitual exerciſe of vir. 
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tue, enjoined as a duty in the name of Gad, is not 
in oppoſition with happineſs : and after having 
conſidered a truth ſo important, I will prove, that 
it is not contrary to what has been ſaid in 
the firſt chapter of this work, on the impoſſi- 
bility of making men attentive topublic order, mere- 
ly by the motive of perſonal intereſt. 
We cannot deny, that virtue often obliges us to 
conquer our appetites and ſtruggle with our paſ- 
ſions But if theſe conflicts, and the victory which 
attends them, lead to more ſolid and durable ſatis- 
factions, chan thoſe of which folly and vice portray 
the image, they would miſconceive the reſtrictions of 
morality, who perpetually united the idea of ſelf. 
denial with that of a ſacrifice. 

We cannot fix our attention on the various objects 
of deſire which occupy the thoughts of men, without 
ſeeing clearly, that if they abandoned themſelves, 
a i hs to all their wild propenſities, they 
would often {tray far from the ſtate of happineſs | 

which forms the object of their wiſhes. Any of the tl 
bleſſings ſtrewed here and there in our path cannet in 
fill the void of life. Are they the gratifications of pi 
the ſenſes which captivate us? Their duration is de. ſu 
termined by our weakneſs : and we cannot break tic 
looſe from the immutable limits oppoſed by nature. ſſn 
Are they the advantages dependent on opinion, that re 


we look for, ſuch as honour and praiſe ; or the of 
exterior ſpendor, which fortune gives? You vil Tec 
ſoon perceive, that quickly after they are obtained, the 


the charm is flown. They reſemble Proteus in the ma 
fable, who only appeared a God at a diſtance, Men be, 
then have more need than is ſuppoſed, of 2 tun 
intereſt independent of their ſenſes and imagination: cat 
and this intereſt we find in the duties morality in- 


culcates and eſtabliſhes. : vs * 


- 
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In all times, in all circumſtances, we have a2 
choice between good and evil : thus, virtue may be 
coutinually in a ſtate of action; and we may find the 
application of it even in the moſt apparently indif. 
ferent relations of life; becauſe virtue only has the 
privileze of connecting little things to a great ob- 
jet ; and becauſe it can only be encouraged by con- 
ſcience, which, in accompanying all our actions and 
meditations, ſeems to auginent our exiſtence, aud 
procure thoſe ſatisfations which are not known to 
the crowd, who do ndt act from principle. 

Senſual pleaſures, the deſires of vanity, the long. 
ings of ambition, wou'd ſoon extinguiſh themſelves, 
. were they not fed by the continual activity of ſociety, 
which produces new ſcenes, and diſplays every mo- 
ment ſome changes of decoration. Virtue, ſatisfied 
with its views, has not need of a ſucceſſion of ſimilar 
deſires. Irs paths are varied; but the end is ever 
the ſame. | 

We cannot ſearch for the enjoyments of life in 
the imaginary advantages of opinion, without allow- 
ing others to conſtruct the laws on which our hap- 
pineſs is founded: and of courſe diſcord muſt re. 
ſult, which leaves us a prey to every kind of emo- 

tion. Virtue has not any aſſociates in her counſels ; 
ſhe judges herſelf of all that is good. And in this 
reſpect, a virtuous man is che moſt independent 
of all beings; for it is from himſelf alone, that he 
receives commands, and expects approbation. Les, 
the obſcure man, who does good in ſecret, is more 
maſter of his deſtiny, than the being ever will 
be, who ſeems loaded with all the favours of for- 
tune, and has need, that faſhion and tranſient gratifi- 

catiqns come to determine his taſte, and give ks 
his vanity, to enable him to enjoy them. 


The little paſſions of the 3 try ing to render 


— 
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us happy, lead us on from one illuſian to another; 
and the laſt boundary always appears at a diſtance, 
Virtue, very different, has its recompenſes within it- 
felf, It is not in events nor in uncertain ſucceſs, 
that it places contentment. It is even in our reſo- 
lation, in the calmneſs which accompanies it, and 
the ſecret ſentiment. which Rue it. 

Recollection ever compoſes the principal happi- 
neſs of virtue; while worldly vanity is tormented by 
the remembrance of what is gone forever : and 


with regard to the paſſions un eternal, the paſt is but 


a gloomy ſhadow, 4 of whi proceed, from time 


to time, ſorrow and remorſe. 


The intervals which occur between the tarts of 
violent paſſions, are almoſt always filled by ſadneſs 
and apathy. We all know, according to the laws 


of nature, that lively and ardent ſenſations produce 
uor the moment the tumult is over. Virtue, in 
the enjoyment of thoſe pleaſures peculiar to itſelf, WM 
knows nothing of thoſe irregular emotions; becauſe 
all irs principles are firm, and it acts round its own f 
centre: beſides, it alſo invites us continually to ſet a 
Juſt value on that happineſs which is moſt proper for 1 


us. It dictates its firſt laws in the boſom of domeſtic 
life, and employs all its ſtrength to ſaſtain, by the 70 


ties of duty, our moſt ratienal and ſimple affetions. MW -*! 
V.irtue, which is the offspring of religion, is of the " 


teſt uſe in delivering men from the tormenting Wl 
Foticirude of doubt, by | preſenting a general ſyſtem th 
of conduct; and above all, by marking fixed points © 
to direct them, by telling them what to love, chooſe, i 
and do. Thus, while wen, carried away by their I F. 
'tmagination, continually allow that they are deceiv- Jon 
ed ed by phantoms and lend the moſt glowing” colours 
e which have juſt eſcaped them, virtue ſets 

18 value but on what ir poſſeſſes, and knows notre- 
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get: It would ſeem, at the firſt glance, that the de- 
es and caprices of the imagination cannot agree 
with any kind of reſtraint, 21 it is not leſs 
teue, that theſe trifling forerunners of our will have 
need of a guide, and often of a maſter. Our firſt 
inclinations and ſentiments are frequently uncertain, 
weak and wavering : it is of conſequence. to our 


happineſs, that this trembling ſtalk ſhould be fxed 
and ſupported : and ſuch is the ſervice virtue ren- 


ders to the human. mind. 
We fee not any uniformity in the conduct of 


thoſe who are not influenced by motives of duty. 
They have too many things to regulate, too many 
to decide about every inſtant, when convenience 


is their only guide. To ſimplify the management of 
ourſelves, we ſhould ſubmit to the government of a 


principle, which may be eaſily applied to moſt of our 


deliberations. 


In ſherty vietne hes this great adrantage, chat > 


finds its happiceſs in a kind of reſpect for the rights and 
claims of the different members of the community, 


aud that all its ſentiments ſeem to unite themſelves to 


the general harmony. The paſſions, on the contra- 


ry, are almoſt always hoſtile. The vain man deſires 
that others ſhould grace his triumphs; the proud 


wiſhes them to feel their inferiority ; the ambitious, 


that they keep clear of his purſuit ; the imperiaus, 
that they bend to him. It is the ſame of the differ- 


ent competitions, which an exceſſive love of praiſe, 
high reputation, or fortune, gives birth to. In the 
path they chooſe, every one would wiſh to go . 
lone, or advance before all the reſt: and, occupied 
about their own intereſt, they claſh inconſiderately 
with thoſe of others. Virtue, very different in fol- 
lowing its courſe, fears neither rivals nor competi- 
tors, It does not joſtle with any one: the road is 


— 
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Apacious; and all may walk at their eaſe. It is an or. 
derly alliance, of which morality is the knot, draw. 
ing together by the ſame motives and hopes held in 
common, that chain of duties and fentiments which 
unite the virtues of men to the ideal model of all per- 
Virtue, which guards us from the ſnares of our 
ſenſes, and checks our blind defires, is, beſides, the 
baſis of rhe moſt precious wiſdom. But it is not the 
intereſt of a day, or the pleaſures of a moment, 
that it protects: it is the whole of life, that it takes 
under its ſuperintendency. It is, to ſpeak metapho- 


rically, the vindicator of futurity, the reprefenta- 


tive of duration, and becomes, to the feelings, what 


foreſight is to the mind. We muit then, with re- 


ſpect to private manners, conſider virtue as a pru- 
ent friend, taught by the experience of all ages, 
who direQs our ſteps, and never lets the flambeau 
waver, whoſe ſalutary light ought to guide then. 
Our tumultuous paſſions diſpute the honour of par. 
_— the government. It is neceſlary a maſter 
ſhoul | 
keep in peace all theſe petty domeſtic tyrants; which 


reminds us of the image of Ulyſſes, arriving ſuddenly: 


in the midſt of the hundred kings who taken 
poſſeſſion of his palace. Wet > | 
Virtue, ſome will ſay, ſevere in its judgments, 
and auſtere in its forms, would it not deprive us of 
the greateſt happineſs, the pleaſure of being belov- 
ed? I reply, that virtue in its moſt improved ſtate, 
has not this character. I repreſent it to myſelf as'a 
juſt ſentiment of order; far from baniſhing all o- 
ther comforts, it leads to them. Thus, be nevolence 
and forbearance, which agree ſo well with human 
weakneſs the ſocial ſpirit, ſo conſiſtent with our na- 
ture —urbanity in diſcourſe and manner — that ami- 


aſſign to each its proper limits one who can 


” 
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able expreſſion of a heart, which ſeeks to unite itſelf 
with others —all theſe qualities, very far from being 
ſtrangers to virtue, are its attendants and bright- 
eſt ornaments. e | ; 

Virtue allies itſelf to all the ideas which can give. 
extent to our mind, and early in life accuſtoms us to 
diſcern relations, and to ſacrifice frequently our pre- 
ſent affections to diftant conſiderations. It is, of all 
our ſentiments, that which carries us fartheſt out of 
ourſelves, and conſequently has the neareſt reſem. 
blance with abſtract thinking. It is then, through 
the aſſiſtance of virtue, that a man acquires all his 
knowledge of his ſtrength and all his grandeur. 
Vice, on the contrary, concentres us in a little ſpace, 
It ſeems to be conſcious of its own deformity, and 
fears all that ſurrounds it. It endeavours to fix on 
a ſingle object, on a ſingle moment, and would wiſh 
to have power to draw 1nto a point our whole exiſt. 
ence. | | 
It muſt ſtill add, that virtue, by uniting a motive 
to all our actions, and by directing towards an end 
all our ſentiments, habituates our mind to order, aud 
juſtneſs ef conception; and prevents our wandering 
in too great a ſpace. Thus I have often thought, 
that it was not only by his vices, that an immoral 
man is dangerous in the adminiſtration of public af - 
fairs. We ought to fear him alſo as unable to com- 
prehend a whole, and for his want of capacity toral- 
ly all bis thoughts and direct them towards any ge- 
neral principle. Every kind of harmony is unknown 
to him, every rule is become a burden; he is buſy 
but only by ſtarts; and it is by accident that a man 
always verſatile, ſtumbles on what is right. | 

It may then truly be ſaid, that morality ſerves as 
ballaſt to our ſentiments : its aid enables us to go 
on without being * continually by che ca- 

| 2 
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prices of our imagination, without being obliged: to 
turn back at the firſt appearance of an obſtacle. © 


* Virtue then enlarges the mind, gives dignity to 


the character, and invelts it with every thing becom- 
ing. Of all the qualities of men, themolit rare, the 
moſt apt to create reſpect, is, that elevation of thought, 
ſentiment, and manners; that majeſtic couſiſtency of 
character which truth alone can preſerve, hut which 
the leaſt exaggeration, the moſt trivial affection, 
would diſconcert or baniſh. This reſembles not 

ide, and {till leſs vanity; as one of its ornaments 
is, that it never ſeeks for the homage of others. The 


man endowed with real dignity, is placed above even 


his judges. He accounts not with them: he lives 
under the goverument of his conſcience : and proud 
of fuch a nobler ruler, he does not wiſh for any o- 
ther 1 But as this grandeur is entirely 
within himſelf, it ceaſes to exiſt, when he dictates to 
others what he expects from them. It can only be re- 
ſtrained in its juſt limits by virtues, which do not pre- 
tend to dazzle. TICS > 
© Iris to the ſame principle, that men owe that no- 
ble reſpect for virtue, the moſt graceful ornament 
uf a great foul. They owe toit alto that ſimplicity 
in thinking and ſpeaking, that happy habit of a con- 
ſcience not in want of being on its guard. A wan 
truly honeſt onſiders diſguiſe as a detractor, and de- 
fires to appear as he real y is. It is not his intereſts 
to conceal his weakneſſes; for in a generous heart 
are almoſt always united to ſomething 
and perhaps frankneſs would have become the policy 
of his mind, if it had not been one of the qualities of 
his character. n e 
here is, in every virtue, a kind of beauty which 
charms us without reflex on: our nioral fenfe when it 
is improved by education, is pleaſed with that foci 


1 


tioning yourſelf to their depth 
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harmony Which the ſentiments of juſtice preſerve. 
Theſe enjuyments are unknown, to men, whoſe ſel- 


fiſnneſs renders them inſenſible to every kind of con- 


cord: and they appear to me to deſerve our con- 
tempt io one eſſential point. It is, that they profit 
the reſpect others have for order, without being wi 


ing to ſubject themſelves to the tame rules, and with- 
out declaring publicly their. imention. It feems to 
me, that in this view, a defect of morality is indeed 
a breach of the laws of hoſpitality. 


In ſhort, talents, thoſe faculties of the mind which 


- belo1 "g more immediately. to nature, can never be 


applied to great things without the aid of morality: 

there is no other y of unitiug the intereſt of men, 
and of attaining their love and reſpect. Boneſty re- 
ſembles the ancient idioms, according to which you 


- muſt know how to ſpeak, when you wiſh to be un- 
derſtood by the generality : and a WG is never 


well known, but by conſtant practice. The, under- 


ſtanding is ſometin. es ſufficient to acquire an aſcen- 


dency incircumlcribed relations. V cu there take men 
one by one; and you often engage then, by propor- 


ut on a vaſt theatre, 
and principally, in public adminiftration, where we 


have need of captivating men in a body, it is neceſſary to 


ſcarch for a band which will embrace all; and 


it is only by a union of talents and virtue, het this- 


chain can be formed. Aud when I ſee the homage 
id by a nation to virtuous character - hen I re- 


mark the almoſt inſtinctive judginent v hich aſſiſts in 
diſcerning them u hen J ſee that they [raiſe and 


love only what they can connect to pure virtue, and 
noble intention, I return to my favourite ſentiment, 


and believe I recognize in theſe emotions the ſtamp 
. 0: a hand divine. 


After having tried to give; a feeble ſketch of the 
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various recompenſes and different ſatisfactions which 
feem 'to appertain to regularity of principles, and 
propriety of conduct, you will perhaps aſk, if you 
have not a right to conclude from theſe reflexions, 


that we can attach men to morality by the mere mo- 
perſonal intereſt ? 1 have already mentioned; 


that I intended to anſwer ſuch an objection; 5 and a 


tive of 


now Is the time to do it. 

Virtue, in its moſt improved n fach 
as we have juſt repreſerited—is not the work of a 
moment it is neceſſary, that it thould be called forth 
and ſtrengthened by degrees. But it would be nip- 


we overturned the only end whichcanbe perceived by 


all minds—and if we weakened rhe ſentiments which 


connect it with thoſe who reſpe& the laws of morali- 
ty, and who promote this cultivation by their com- 
mendations and eſteem. 


Beſides, it is not virtue only, but virtue Le to 


different motives, which contributes to our happineſs. 


This obſervation is very important: 
facility you may be made to feel the full force of it. 
Employment is generally reckoned the ſureſt ſource 


nſe—if it did not ſhow, in perſpective, an 
increaſe of wealth, an enjoyment for our ſelf-love, 


a chance for fame, or ſome other advantages, of 


which we are deſirons. Vainly, fay ſome, that the 


| exerciſe of our faculties is of itſelf a pleaſure; cer. 
tainly, becauſe that it offers to our view a train of 


proſpects which ſucceed each other. But there maſt 
always be a ſtrong motive to direct us to the right 
road, and make vs ſet off: our bark muſt be driven 


by the wind : in ſhort, every kind of labour requires 


ped when it firſt begins rounfold itſelf, if we deſtroy- - 
ed the ſimple opinions which ſerve to educate it—if 


and with great | 


of agreeable impreſſions, of which we are ſuſceptible: . 
but its charm would vaniſh, if it did not lead to ſome 
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encouragement, although this labour, proportioned 
to our ſtrength, may be more favourable to happineſs 
than ſloth and idlepeſs: and this truth would ſtrike 
us ſtill more, if we had ability to analyze a ſentj-. 
ment with ſufficient attention, to diſtinguiſh clearly 
the happineſs which is annexed to action and employ- 
ment, from that which neceflarily relates to the end 
and to the motive of that ation. _ NES 
The reflexions, which I have juſt made, inay be 
applied to virtue. We-can eaſily, in fludying its dif- 
ferent effects, perceive, thut it is an excellent guide 
in the coyrie of life: but we ciſcover, at eo Tie | 
time, that it has need, as well as employment, of a 
ſpur, a {imple enaconragement on a par with our un- 
deritanding : it is in religion that virtue finds this 
encouragement :; and we ſhall not be able to feparate- 
it from the motves and hopes it preſents, without 
diſconcerting exery connexion it has with human 
JJ . 
It will de eaſy to perceive the great benefit which 
muſt ariſe from morality : but at the ſame. time it 
muſt be remarked, that, to follow its dictates with 
confidence and firmneſs, knowledge and ſtrong 
powers of reflexion are neceſſarily required in the 
ſtudy of ſo cempounded a truth. We are then in 
want of à motive to excite our firſt effort, which 
ſubjects us to Te]f-denial, and determines us to ſtruggle 
with courage againſt the dominion of the preſent 
moment. ? CESS IH 5 
In ſhort, even when, by the art of ſophiſtry, ſome 
philoſophers have, at length, thrown into confuſion, 
the true principles of order and happineſs—when, by 
the force of addreſs, they have led us to duubt about 
he kind and degree of pov er which it is neceſſary io 
aſgn' to religion—it fl. ould not, however, be the le- 
alators of the nation ho would lend an ear to their 
labt le diſt inctions. 
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. Metaphyſical ſentiments and ideas are not 
for ſtateſmen, but in their ewn defence—rto aſſiſt 


them to guard themſelves from the aſcendency of 


brilliant errors, and to confirm the reſpect due to uſe- 
ful truths: but when they have to guide minds, when 
they wiſh to excite activity, it is always, if they be 
wiſe, the molt fiaple idea that they will make uſe of: 
aud theywill be very careful not to deſpiſe thoſe ha- 
bitual principles, to which time, {till more than know- 


14155 bas given a ſanction. Theſe are ſo many 


llons, Which long experience ſeems to have gradu- 


ally diſengaged from every thing foreign to natural 


morality and the ſecret ſentiments of men. 
SEVENTH CHAPT 
| IH * ED 
On religious opinions, intheir relation with ſmoereigns, 
55 8 14 


AN Y nations, either by choice, or hee, 

have depoſited their wills in the hands of an in- 
dividual; and have thus erected a perpetual monu- 
ment to the ſpirit of diſcord and injuſtice, Which has 
ſo frequently reigned amongſt nen. It is true, that 
from time to time, they have wiſhed to recollech chat 
they were themſelves capable of knowing their xrue 
intereſt : but monarchs miſtruſting their inconftancy, 
have taken care to fortify the ſprings of authorhy, 
by ſurrounding themſelves with deen armies: 
and they have only left them the power of being dil 
guſted with flavery. Soldiers and taxes have ſup- 
each other: and through the affiſtance of 

this correſponding action, they have become maſters 
and directors of every thing. How much good and 
evil depend on them? We then neceſſarily with 
them -to poſſeſs a vigorous morality, proportioned to 
their immenſe duties. But what force will your mo- 
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 raliry- have, if they perceive at laſt, that it is not 


ſupported by a divine ſanction—if they conſider it 


as a human inſtitution, which they have power to 


break, and which they are in the habit of modifying ? 
At leaſt they will have the liberty, like other men, to 
examine, if their private intereſt agree with that of 
the public; and their conduct will depend on the 
reſult of this calculation. © 3 
I Will acknowledge, that at the point of elevation, 
where kings find themſelves placed, they ought not 
to be acquainted with thoſe paſſions which proceed 
from our petty competitions; but how many other 
fentiments have they not to repreſs? And with what 


ceelerity is it neceſfary to do it; ſince they do not 


ence any contradion, they are not, like us, 


obliged to reflect and conſider! Beſides, though ſo- 


vereigns are ſuppoſed to be ſheltered by their ſitua- 
tion, from the irritations of ſelf- love, and from the 
deſires of fortune and advancement ; they are not, 


however, diſengaged from every paſſion of this kind. 


It is towards other princes that they feel them: and 
envy, ambition, and revenge, become often ve 

dangerous ; as they aſſociate with theſe paſſions thoſe 
of the nation they govern, by means of a war. Tt 


is then that, freed from religious ties, and ſure of 


not accounting with any body, they would find mo- 


rality a very ingenious invention, to render the 


maintenance of public order more eaſy, and to pre- 
ſerve the ſubordination which ſecures their power; 
but would not acknowledge ſuch a maſter for them- 
ſelves, and would diſpenſe with bowing to its dictates. 
Tou will ſay, undoubtedly, that a virtuous king 
would be recompenſed by the applauſe of his ſubjects: 
dut T have already ſhown, that the influence of pub- 
Ye opinion would be very weak, if the principles of 
morality, which ſerve to guide this opinion, were 
not ſupported by religion. We ſhould alſo obſerve, 


an 
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that eulogiums and applauſe, homage ſo encouraging | 


to private men, have not an equal power over princes, 
who cannot, like individuals, con ider this ſuffrage as 
an earneſt, or forerunner of exaltation. It is by the 
continual view. of the advantages and triumphs of 
others; that the deſire of reſpect and. diſtinction is 
. continually kept alive: and it may, perhaps, proceed 
a little from the ſtimulation of envy, or atleaſt frap 
thoſe jarring pretenſions, and from thoſe ſtruggles of 
ſelf· love, of which ſociety alone is the theatre., Prin. 
ces without rivals are not ſabje to the ſame iniprel- 
Hons : and the flatrery they have ſo early imbibed, 


and the praiſes which are laviſhed ou them from the. 


_ ſimple motixe of hope, all ſerve to render them leſs 
ſenſible to deſerved applauſe, In ſhort, this Saane 
rated praiſe ſoon becomes a dull monotony, which 
. by its uniformity, that emulation which 
a juſt homage ſometimes inſpires. There would be 
then great danger in repoſing too much on the 
power of public opinion, if we were to conſider it 2 


'a check able to ſupply with ag the. compreſſing 


force of religion. 
I muſt now make an 8 nark : thoſe who 


"ſurround a monarch, often miſlead his judgment by 
the nature and the application of the iums which 
they laviſh on bim. The praiſe of men, in a mona. 
chy, always has a taint of ſlavery, Thus, in ſuc 
countries, a look, a word from the prince, which 
ſeems to efface, for an inſtant, the diſtance that {e- 
Parates him from his ſubjects, delights them : and 
their enthuſiaſin in thoſe moments ſerves to perſuade 
the 8 that 15 is ſufficient for 22 he br 
Tender ppy : dangerous luſion, 

fect of "ab IG In * in conſequence of the 
character which is impreſſed by an. habitgal yoke, 
men are pleaſed with 3 the l of him to 


rie: 


_ 


whom they are obliged to ſubmit; they love to ſee 
OL TEE multiplied : and as the great. 
er part of them have ſeldom any acceſs to the prince, 
vanity perſuades them, that in affecting to partake of 
the royal grandeur, chey contract a kind of familiari- 
with it. . Therefore, without reflecting whether 
it wil de mote in the power of 'the'ſove to 
make them happy, when, by enlarging his dominions, 
he ſhall have more ſudjects, and of courſe more du- 
ries to fulfil, they celebrate, above all, the conquer. 
ing warrior, and thus invite princes to prefer the 
purſuit of military glory to every other. And, as the 
multitude can quickly comprehend this kind o merit 
Aas the ining of a battle is a ſimple” idea, eaſily 
poor by men of every condition and turn of 
mind, it happens, by this reaſoning, that theſe 
trigmphs are the moft highly extolled ; and even 
that men on account of them, can excuſe every o- 
ther failure, broken treaties, violated oaths; alliances 
abandoned. In ſhort, ſuch is the mad folly of our 
praiſe,” that the tranquillity of the ſtate, the rote 
of the people, the mild benefits of peace, 
-thore than the laſt conſequence of the lahours and 
the ſucceſs of a monarch; and even hiſtory free 
ſerits this fortutiate time, as the days of ob- 
in which heroes of blood and. carnage are e. 
ducated. Kings, diſcontented with their deſtiny, are 
warriors through ambition, and happy by the victo- 
ries, to which we annex our firſt honours, and the 
moſt noble wreaths „ 
It is thus, however, that the prevailing o 
and the rumonr of renown, can fometimes 


cive 


princes, though inconſiſtent "with the inftructions of 
morality and the legiſlation of yore, which point oat 
the true intereſt of the people as the firft obje& of a 
o ſovereign's anxious — and inſtead of a 


the 
oke, 
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ſounding name, and dazzling qualities, enforce thoſe 
requiſite to form the guardian and protector of the 
felicity of the public; duties of vaſt extent, and which 
are diſcharged by the fecret labours of paternal vi. 
gilance, Al more than by the noiſe of the dren, 
and the inſtruments of deſtruction. - 
Let us conſider, . however, the influence the opi- 
nion of the world will have on ſovereigns, in di- 
recting only our views towards the interior functions 
of adminiſtration. An eſlential obſervation preſents 
itſelf at firſt to the mind: it is, that the thirſt for 
glory is eſpecially felt when a great abuſe is to be re- 
formed, and when we can hope to make regularit 
ſucceed to confuſion. But when this taſk is full 
and that it is only neceſſary to preſerve and. ſupport 
what is good, the love of renown has not ſufficient 
Aliment, and it is then that the virtue of princes 
becomes the only faithful guardian of the public in- 
tereſt. A reign, ſuch as we have formed an idea 
of, would carry away from the following ones every 
ſubject of dazzling '{plendor : and it would be neceſ- 
ſary that new ras and fears re-animated the 
ſentiment of adiniration, to give it its ancient aſcen- 
dency and original force. e 
We ſhouldbe able alſo, and this picture would be 
very different, to figure to ourſelves a period, when, 
by the ſucceſſive degradation of character, the opi- 
nion of the public would no longer indicate the way 
to fame, nor reſound to excite ambition; the recom. 
penſes it offers, would not be a motive ſufficiently 
ful to influence men. Thus, in a country, in 
a metropolis, where covetouſneſs ſeemed triumphant, 
where every body would appear to purſue that far- 
tune.which is only acquired by intrigue, and the vices 
of thoſe who beſtow it, reſpect for the real intereſt 
of the people, and attention. to lighten their burdens, 
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would no 4onger purchaſe renown. In like manner, 


in a couatry where deſpotiſm reigns, and the people. 
zre accuſtomed to proſtrate-themielves before power, 
they would acknowledge no other idol. We ihould 
not there be able to acquire a cotemporary fame by 
elevation of character, by tempering with wiſdom the 
oxerciſe- af authority, and allowing the citizens to 
enjoy that degree of freedom, which does not dege- 
nerate imo licentiouſueſs. It is then morality, and 
morality alone, wich comes at all times, aud in all 
circumſtances, to reſiſt the revalutions of habit and 
opinion, of which hiſtory furaiſhes examples, and of 
which men are ever ſuſceptible. I St 
I ought: not to neglect another very important 
eonſideration. Princes, by the elevation of their rank, 
and influence on the national manners, find, that they 
are in that ſingular ſituation, where one is more called 
to direct the reigning opinion, than receive inſtruction 
and encouragement from it. Thus we are impelled to 
wilh, that a monarch ſhould have principles, which flow 
from his heart, and which depend on his reflexions, 
from which he may be able to derive, at all times, 
@ force properly his own, a natural courage. It is ne- 
ary. for a prince to inveſtigate. and decide on his 
awn conduct: and a ſublime morality ſtould nouriſh 
in his heart an ideal model of perfection, with x hich 
he can continually compare the opinions of the world 
and the private. judgment of his conſcience. . + 
In ſhort, aud this kant refjerion , which I have made, 
will apply in a general manner, to the preceding re- 
marks; the. opinion of the public, the juſt complaints 
of the people, are ſometimes a long while in reaching 
the prince. They ring in the kingdom, before he 
hears the rumour. They wander round the palace, but 
the whiſpers do not reach him. Vanity, pride, aud 
every vice excludes them. The old courtiers ſncer ; 
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and the inſignificant purſuers of credit or favour. 


damour, are often 1 ned by it; and when it 
reaches their maſter, find ſome method to weaken 
its impreflion, attributing 
vate paſſions, and giving the name of cabal, to a juſt 
indignation your + vice. Yes, ſuch is the unhappy 
fate of princes, that the peace of a ſtate is often tot. 
tering, before the opimou of the world reaches them, 
and diſcovers the truth; a new conſideration, very 
proper to convince us, that the power of qpinion 
can never equal in utility choſe grand principles of 
morality, which, by the aid of religion, are fixed in 
the hearts of men, to give them laws, without dif 
tinction of birth, rank, or dignity. e 

But if, from ſovereigns, we carry our views to 
thoſe who ſhare their confidence, we ſhall perceive 
{till more the abſolute neceſſity of an active and 
governing morality. Miniſters without virtue, are 
more to be feared than ſovereigns indifferent to pub- 
lie good. Newly come aut of the crowd, they know 
better than the monarch, the felfiſh uſe that they 
can make of all the paſſions and vices: and as they 
are connected with ſociety, as they have a continual 
relation with the different orders of the ſtate, their 
corruptions are propagated—and their dangerous in. 
fluence ſpreads to a great diſtance. Attacked, never- 
theleſs, by the public, they become till more miſ- 
chievous in their means of warding off danger ; for 
deſpairing of diſguiſe before the attentive eyes of a 
whole people, they turn their addreſs againſt the 
prince. They ſtudy, they pry into his weakneſſes, 
and artfully encourage thoſe which may protect os 
cover the defects of their character. They apply 
themſelves, at the fame time, to adorn immorality 
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amuſe themſelves by indulging their propenſuy for 
ridlicule. The miniſters who are ſullowed by the 


theſe commotions to pri- 
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with every grace which can render it amiable ; and 


they endeavour to make virtue hateful, by deline- 


ating. ĩt as auſtere, imperious, unſociable, and almoſt 
incompatible with our morals and manners. It is thug 
that miniſters, not reſtrained by principles, occaſion 
not only the miſery of a country while their influ- 
ence laſts, but-poiſon the ſource. of public felicity, by. 
weakening in the-monarch his ſentiments of duty, di- 
verting his good diſpoſitions; and Aiſcouraging,, if I. 
may. ſay ſo, his natural virtues. _ £5: 23 hank 
In ſhort, the picture which I have juſt drawn will, 
produce another important obſervation :- the prince, 
after having wandered out of the path of true glory, 
may return, when he pleaſes, to the love of virtue 
and greatneſs. All the avenues are open to him, all 
hearts ready to welcome him; we have an in dinati 
to love, and deſire to eſteem him, whom fate has 
placed at the head of the nation; and who, in veſt- 
ed with the majeſty. which he borrows from a long 
train of anceſtors, exhibits himſelf. ſurrounded by ; 
the enchantments of a diadem.- We adopt, with plea- 
ſure, any interpretation which can excuſe his con- 
duct. We impute to ill counſels the faults: which he 
has committed; and we are eager to enter with him 
into a new contract of eſteem and hope. It is not 
the. ſame with miniſters; a like. indulgence is not 
due to them; becauſe they cannot throw the blame 
on others, and all their actions proceed from them-+. 
ſelves. When they have once loſt the opinion of the 
public, their depravity will increaſe daily; becauſe, 
ta maintain their poſt, they are obliged to redouble 
their intrigues and diſſimulation. 1 
I have maturely reflected: the religion of princes, 
of miniſters; of government in general, is the firſt. 
ſource of the happineſs of the people. We deſpiſe it; 
becauſe it is not our * and we often give 
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the preference to thoſe artifices of the mind, which 
ſeduce us as being our own work : and 

are wanted, after having loſt ſight of this fure and 


faithful guide, this companion of true genius, which, 


like it, prefers eaſy and ſimple means. Yes, this ex- 
alted virtue, reſembling ſuperior abilities, rejects 
equally thoſe weak reſources and inventions, which 
derive not their origm from an elevated ſentiment 
or grand thought: and, while one obliges a ſtateſ- 
man to repay onaur, juſtice, and truth, the other 
diſcovers the union of theſe principles with the juſt 
means which ſtrengthen authority, and with the 
true glory and durable ſucceſs of politics. In ſhoxt, 
while one renders him anxious about the happineſs 
of the people, the other ſhows how, from the boſom. 
of this happineſs, they would ſee riſe inſenfibly an, 
ment of jntereſts and of wills, of whoſe exten. 

five uſe we are tilt ignorant. phe: | 
If we wiſh to. dwell a moment on the private hap-: 
pineſs of princes, we ſhalt readily perceive, that they 
have a: real want of the encouragement religion 
affords. Their diſtinguiſhed authority appears, in- 
deed, to their mind, a ſingular privilege. They be. 
heve this power ſhould: extend to every thing: and 
they inch ſcreetly endeavour to accelerate the mo- 
ments of enjoyment. But as they cannot change the 
Jaw of nature, it bappens, that m delivering them-. 
ſelyes up to every thing which ſeduces their imagina- 
yon, they experience. as quickly the ſad Janguor of 
indifference, and the oppreſſion of apathy. 
Kings, in the exerciſe of their intellectual faculties, 


ing "wi them on the pinnacle of: fortune, they 
con 


another, and know not thoſe gradations, which ac-. 
tuate their ſabjects in the name of vanity, ſelf. Jove, 


are expoſed to the ſame extremes. Providence hav- 


ently have not been led from one view to. 
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or fortune. — Alas! we obey ſo quickly, and their 
deſires are ſo ſoon yratified, that their taſte and in- 
clinations caunot be renewed with the rapidity ne- 
ceſſary to enable them to fill the irkſome void which 
ſo frequently occurs. If the magnificent end, which 
religion offers, were to be obſcured, and if, hence. 
forth, we were to conſider it as a fallacious illuſion, 
unworthy of our attemion, kings would foon attain 
to that term when the future would appear to their 
mind a barren unifofmity, a ſpace without colour or 

The numerous duties of princes, undoubtedly, af- 
ford a continual ſource of ſatisfaction: but it is ne- 
ceſſary that they thould be able to connect all their 
obligations to a grand idea, the only one which can 
conſtantly animate their actions and thoughts, who 
have need of neither favour nor advancement from 
their fellow creatures. And how much would it con- 
tribute to their happinefs fometimes, to imagine 
themſelves between this world, in which they are 
weary of their own power, and that magnificent fu. 
ture, the. ſublime contemplation of which would car. 
ry them, with a new charm, to the exerciſe of their 
authority . What pleaſure then would flow fromthis. 
anthority, the fource of fo myeh good 1 What plea- 
fure would they not find in more cloſely imitating 
the divine beneficence, the moſt comfortable of kit 
ideas, and what a moment fon them, when, particu- 
larly conſcious of the preſence of che — { friend 
of the whole human race, they ſhould be able to re- 
flect, in the morning, on the people they were go- 
ing to make happy, and in the evening, on thoſe: 
on whom they had actually conferred benefits. What 
a difference between theſe delicious moments, whoſe 
influence the nation feels, and thoſe inſignificant le- 
vees, only known to courtiers, in which the mo- 
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| narch is the ſpectacle, and taſtes the fad pleaſure: of. 
ſeeing ſo many men cringing before their own. 
image. What. a difference, even between theſe rap- 
turous ſenſations, and thoſe raiſed. by flattery, or 
the dazzling parade which ſurrounds., him, in the 
midſt of which he cannot diſcera . himſelf, whether 
he is a great man, or only a king. * 
In ſhort, we ought to 4. <ul that the more 
extenſive the horizon, which opens before ſovereigns, 
the greater is the number of duties preſented to their. 
reflexions, the more they muſt feel the want of that 
ſaſtaining power. ſo infinitely ſuperior to their own 
ſtrength. They arc · conſcious of the diſproportion 
which exiſts between the extent of their authority, 
and the means 1 3 HIDES : and it. 
is only by. ſupporting t ves againſt. that myſte... 
rious pillar, — by. —— that they can 
be firm, and conſider withaut affright, that provi- 
dence has called them to regulate and direct. the de- 
fliny of a whole. empire. It was when profoundly 
mediating, on the exiſtence of a God, reflecting on the 
influence and various relations of ſuch . a grand 
thought, that Marcus Aurelius diſcovered all the ex... 
tent of his duties, and felt, at the ſame time, the. 
courage and the will to fulfil them. The happy and. 
conſtant agreement of his actions and principles 
made his reign an illuſtrious example of wiſdom and. 
morality. Ak 
We muſt confeſs, that it is to virtue, ſupported: 
by every ſentiment which it imprints on the human 
heart, that we ſhould wiſh to confide the ſacred de - 
poſit of public happineſs. , This alone is always faith-. 
ſal and vigilant ; ſurpaſſes the ſpur of. praiſe ; and, 
by the aſcendency of great example, —— men to 
the knowledge of every thing they ought to admire. 
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An objection drawn from the wars and from the's wr 
motions which hos; 2g has youre 1 1 n 


- SHALL, ereferit, at firſt, this obje&ion 3 in all its 

force; or rather I will not ſeek to weaken it. 
It would be needleſs to recal to the memory of men 
all the evils that have happened during a long ſeries 
of years, with which de have reaſon to reproach the 
blind aud ſavage zeal of religious fanaticiſm. Every 
one has preſent to his mind thoſe multiphed acts of” 
intolerance which have ſullied the annals of h 
Every oneknows the ſcenes of diſcord, of war aud fry, 
which theo] controverſies have cauſed amon 
men. They have been informed of the fatal c 


quences which theſe enterprizes have brought rhe 


train, and which the rare virtues of a great king have 
not been able to juſtify. In ſhort, to maintain, in 
all ages, a remembrance of the fatal abuſes which 
have been committed in the name of the God of 
peace, it would be ſufficient to deſcribe thoſe direful 
days, when ſome different tenet produced a ſen- 
tence of proſcription, and the frightful anal of the 
moſt cruel frenzies. 

It is thus, then, that in all times, by an abſurd 
tyranny, or by a ferocious enthuſiaſm, triumphs have 
deen contrived for the eager detractors of religion. 
Let us examine, however, if the deductions which 
they wiſh to draw from theſe errors of the human 
mind, be founded on reaſon and juſtice. 

I ſhall not ſtop to obſerve, rhat religion has often- 
er been the pretext, than the true motive, of the 
unhappy convulſions of which it appears at preſent 
the ſole origin ; or ſtop to recal the various political 
advantages, which could only ariſe from ſuch a grand 
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principle of action. Thoſe auguſt teſtimenies are 
commemorated in hiſtory. I ihall only borrow the 
ſupport of reaſon, and ſhall bound my. diſcuſſion to 
a few {imple reflexions. © 
Do you think, that by relating thc different abuſes 
of authority, we could prove the advantage of anar- 
chy ? Could we decry every ſpecies of juriſprudence, 
by recounting all the ills which have been produced 
by chicane ? Should we be able to thyow. an odium 
on the ſciences, by recalling all the fatal diſec- 
veries which are owing to our reſearches? Would 
It be proper to ſtifle; every kind of ſelf-love and 
activity, by reciting the different crimes which 
covetonſneſs, pride, and ambition have given riſe 
to? And ought, we, then, to deſire to annihilate re- 
ligion, becauſe fanaticiſm has made an inſtrument of, 
it to diſtreſs the human ſpecies ?. All theſe queſtions 
are ſimilar, and all ſhould. be reſolved. in the ſame 
manner. Thus we may ſay, with reſpect to them, 
_ that in all our intereſts and. paſſions, it is by acquired 
knowledge and the light of reaſon, that right is ſe. 
r from wrong : but we ought never to con- 
ound their proximity with a real identity. | 
_ - Fanaticiſm and religion have not any connexion; 
though very often theſe ideas are found united. It 
is not the werſhip of the common Father of men 
it is not the morality. of the gaſpel, whoſe precepts 
lead to goodneſs and forbearance, which inſpires the 
ſpirit | of perſecution. We ſhould attribute it to a 
blind madyeſs, uniting all thoſe wild errors and 
crimes which diſhonour humanity. But ſince, at pre- 
ſent, the exceſſes, to which men abandon themſelves, 
do not induce us to condemn, as a misfortune, all tae 
ſentiments of which the criminal paſſions are only the 
extreme, why do we wiſh to refuſe religion the gra- 
titude which is its due, hecauſe ſometimes it has 
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given birth to hatred and unhappy diviſions 2 It 
would be neceſſary rather to remark, that intoleragt 
zeal is, of all the errors of the human mind, that on 
which the progreſs of our knowledge appears. to 
have had moſt influerice. In fact, while fanaticiſm, 


gracoally weakened, ſeems to be now verging to its 
E 


dine, the diſorders, connected with the common 
paſſions of ambition, love of wealth, the thirſt of 


pleaſure, remain in all 'their force. However, what 


ſentiment, what. predominant idea, has a preater 
claim to pardon for its miſtakes, than devotion ? B 
what an infinite number of benefits the pure ſpirit of 
religion makes amends for the abuſes which ſpri 


from the falſe interpretation of its precepts ! It isto 


this ſpirit, as we have ſhown, that men owe the ſta- 
bility of public order and the firm principles of juſtice. 
It procures the indigent the ſuccours of charity 
and virtue its encouragement—oppreſſed innocence 
its only refuge---and ſenſibility its deareſt hopes. 
Yes, the curd fries of religion ſurrounds us on every 
fide, It makes the charm of ſolitude, the band of ſ& 
ciety, the invigorator of intimate affections : and can 
we calumniate and with to deſtroy it, on recollecting 
the tyrannic opinions of ſome prieſts and ſovereigns, 
whoſe principles and conduct we now deteſt ? 

I hall further remark, and aſk, why men de- 
nounce a ſentence of reprobation againſt religion, 
and give, as the motive, the ancient wars of whichit 
has been the origin ; while they never conteſt the 
importance of commerce, though rivers of blood 
have been continually ſhed for the ſmalleſt advan- 
tage on this account? Can they be fo miſtaken in 
their judgment, as to compare a few pecuniary ad- 
vantages, which one political ſtate never enjoys, but 
at the expenſe of another, with thoſe, as precious as 
they are univerſal, of which religion is the origin and 
ſupport ? Penn We 
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In ſhort, among the various arguments that are 
employed to attack theſe opinions, the molt frivo- 
lous, undoubtedly, is that, which derives all its force 
from the errors and faults, of which the preſent 
times do not furniſh any example. What fhould we 
ſay, if, at the moment when a ſuperb edifice was firm 
on its foundation, we ſhould be exhorted to level it 
with the ground, by a relation of all the accidents 

its erection occaſioned ? n 

_ © Throwing then a painful retroſpect on the period 
of hiſtory, when religion was made the pretext. of 
wars and cruelty ; let us oppoſe to the return of 
-thofe ſanguiaary ſcenes, let us oppoſe to the ſpirit 
of intolerance, all the force of wiſdom, and the in- 
ſtructions of that religion which they pretend to ſerve 
by a blind zeal. But far from freeing us from the 
reſpect, that we owe to ſuch ſalutary opinions, which 
men have abuſed, let us take advantage of experience, 
as a new defence againſt the wanderings of our ima- 
Sinations, and the ſurpriſes of our paſhons*. _ 


ure NINTH CHAPTER. | 
Another objection examined. The ſabbath. - 

1 DO not intend to place amgng, the objections I 

4 aught to diſcuſs, nor in the number of arguments, 

that it is important to examine, the various opinions 

'on ſuch and ſuch parts of religious worlup, nor the 

dithculties raiſed againſt the adoption of ſome dog- 


ou 


NOTE. 


* 1 ſhould have enlarged this chapter, if J did not ip- 


tend to make ſome general reſlexions on intolerance i 
another part of this work. 
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matic notion, thought eſſential by ſome, and conſi- 
dered with indifference by others. It is not a trea- 


tiſe of controverſial theology which I wiſh to com- 
poſe : and it is till leſs the doctrines of one particu- 


lar church, which I would oppoſe to that of another. 
All of them conne& morality to the commands of a 
Supreme Being. They all of them ſee in the public 


worſhip the reſpectful expreſſion of a ſentiment of 
love and gratitude towards the Author of Nature. 


Thus, thoſe who might think they perceived ſome 
imperfections in the item „or in the forms of wor- 
ſhip, adopted in a Hation, ſhould not uſe this objec- 
tion to diſpute the utility of religion; ſince the re- 


flexions, which have been juſt made on its import- 


ance, may be applied equally to the doctrines of all 
countries, and the principles of every ſect. 

1 ſhall dwell then on the only difficulty which in- 
Doren. without diſtinction, the different religions of 


The eſtabliſhment of public worſhip, and the ne- 
ceſſity of conſecrating at Jeaſt one day in every week, 
occaſions, ſay ſome, a ſuſpenſion of labour too fre- 
quent: and this ſuſpenſion injures the ſtate, and di- 
miniſhes the reſources of the people. 

I may at firſt obſerve, that ſuch objections would 
appear very weak, if compared with the great ad- 
vantages which men owe to religion ! An increaſe 
of wealth can never outweigh order, morality, and 
happineſs. But I muſt go further to prove, that a day 
of reſt, devoted among us to public worſhip, cannot 
injure the political ſtrength ; and that, ſo far from 
being contrary to the intereſts of the people, it pro- 
tects and favours them: and as I invariably prefer 
fuch intereſts to all others, I ſhall begin by demon- 
rating, in a few words, the jultneſs of this propo- 


tion, 


L 
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We ſhould. be miſtaken, if we thought, that in a 
given ſpace of time, men, forced, by the inequality 
of conditions, to live by * labour, 2 by ob- 
ſerving the precepts of religion, better their ſituation, 
if 92 were not obliged to reſt from labour one day 
in every week. | ; 

It is neceſſary, in order to perceive this truth, to 
examine, firſt, what is now the meaſure of wages. 
It is not in exact proportion between labour and its 
reward. In fact, if we conſulted only the light of 
reaſon and equity, no one, I believe, would dare to 
decide, that the moſt ſcanty neceſſaties are the juſt price 
of fatiguing and painful labour, which commences at 
the dawn, and does not finiſh till the ſetting. of the 
fun. We ſhould not be able to maintain, that in the 
midſt of their enjoyments, and in the boſom of luxu- 
rious idleneſs, the rich ought not to grant any other 
retribution. to thoſe who ſacrifice. their time and 

ength to increaſe their revenue and multiply their 
enjoy ments. It is not then by the principles of com - 
mon ſenſe or reflexion, that the wages of the gene- 
Tality have been fixed. It is a compact eſtabliſhed by 
power, a yoke. to which the weak muſt ſubmir. The 
poſſeſſor of a vaſt domain would ſee all his riches, va- 
niſh, if numerous labourers did not come to cultivate 
his eſtate, and carry into his ſtore-houſe the fruit of 
their. toil, But, as the number of men without pro- 
perty is immenſe, their concurrence, and the preſſing 
need they have to labour for a ſubſiſtence, obliges 
them to receive the law from him who can, in the 
boſom of eaſe, wait quietly for their ſervices : and it 
reſults from this habitual relation between the rich 
and poor, that the wages for hard labour are con- 
ſtantly reduced to the moſt ſcanty allowance, that is 
to ſay, to what is only ſufficient to ſatisfy their daily 
and indiſpenſable wants, 
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This ſyſtem once ſettled, if it were poſſible, that, 
by a revolution in our nature, men could live and 
preſerve their ſtrength without allotting every day 
ſome hours to repoſe and ſleep, it is beyond doubt, 
that the work of twenty hours would be required for 
the ſame wages now granted for twelve. 
Or, by an aſſimilation; agreeing with the hypothe- 
ſis 1 have juſt mentioned, ſuppoſè that a moral revo- 
lution permitted labourers to work the ſeventh day; 
the rich would, conſequently, ina ſhort time, require 
of them the extraordinary labour at the former 
rate: and rhis levelling would take place through 
the gradual diminution of the price of labour. The 
claſs of ſociety, which, in exerting its power, has 
regulated the preſent wages, not according to reaſon 
and equity, but according to the neceſſities of the la- 
bourers, would quickly diſcern its on intereſt ; and 
that when a day more was paid for, the people could 
bear a dĩminution of the ſeventh part of their wages, 
and be in their old ſtate. Thus, though before the 
change had thoroughly taken place, all thoſe who 
Itve by labour would think that they had acquired a. 
new reſource; yet they would ſoon be brought to 
their former condition; for it is the ſame with ſocial 
order as with the law of equilibrium in nature, which 
combines ranks, and places every thing according to 
the immutable law of the proportion of force. 
Men, devoid of property, after having been ſome : 
time deceived, would only get an increaſe of work 
by the abolition of the Sabbath: and as this truth 
does not preſent itſelf naturally to the mind, we 
_ to conſider, as an eſſential ſervice of religion, 
its having ſecured the greater number of men from 
ade of oppreſſion, to which they would have 
run blindly, if they had been at liberty to make a 
choice, 
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The daily labour of one claſs of ſociety ſarpaſſes the 
reaſonable meaſure of its ſtrength, and haſtens the days 
af decrepitude. It was then abſolutely neceſſary that 
the cuſtomary courſe of theſe Jabours ſhould be, for a 
tune, ſuſpended ; but as the people, preſſed by wants 


- of every kind, are expoſed to be leduced by the 


ighteſt appearance of advantage, it was further ne- 
| to their happineſs, that the interruption of 
their fatigues, fed by a religious duty, appeared 


- not to them the voluntary facrifice of fortune, and * 
td not leave in them any regret. In ſhort, they 
dee pleaſed when they think of thoſe days of reſt, 
+. Which produce a little alteration in their manner of 


living : and they require that alteration, not to be 
depreſſed by a continual train and repetition of the 
fame occupations. Thus, were you to aflert artfully, 
that the people are not as comfortable of a Lunday, 
as during the week, it would be at leaſt true, that 


one is ſoftened by the expectation of the other. 
There are people fo very wretched, / and probably, 
on that account, ſo bounded are their deſires, that 
the molt trifling variety is a ſubſtitute for hope. It 
ſeems to me, that the hearts of the common 
may be ſometimes cheere#with the thought of being 
once a week dreſſed like their ſuperiors ; when they 
are abſolute maſters of their time, and can ſay,—and 
I alfo—l am free“. CS 15 


NOTE. | 

* Theſe various reflexions are very neceſſary in the place 
where I live; ſince, for a ſhort time, labourers have been 
permitted to work, at Paris, of a Sunday, We ſee this 
licly done at the new bridge, which is building oven the 
Seine ; as if a work of mere convenience was in ſuch 
baſte, that the laws ſhould be diſpenſed with, to accelerate 
its execution. The labourers, ſome will ſay, are glad 10 
gainaday every week. Undoubtedly, becauſe they ſee only 
the preſent inſtant, they bave reaſon to think fo, But it is 


. I muſt now examine the ſecond propoſition which 
I have mentioned. Fn 
Lou have made it obvious, ſome. will ſay, that an 
augmentatian of the days of labour would occaſion a a 
reduction of the wages allowed for it; we may then + 


reaſonably aſk,. if this reſult. would not favour com- 


merce, and contribute in ſome reſpect, to increaſe - 
the political ſtrength ? Undoubtedly, you may conſi- 
der under this point-of:view, the diminution of the 


reward of:induſtry : but the political ſtrength being 


always a relative idea, and derived from compariſous 
with other .ſtates, this ſtrength can never -be aug- 
mented or diminiſned by a circumſtance common to 
all the countries of Europe. Were a barbarous am- 
bition-.to aboliſh in one ſtate the Sabbath, the aboli- 
tion would probably procure it a degree of ſuperiori- - 
ty, if it was the only one that adopted ſuch a change: 
but as ſoon as others followed tlie example, the: ad- 
vantage would diſappear. However, the ſame argu - 
ments ought to ſerve to convince us, that thoſe coun 
tries, where the intervals of inaction occur oftener, 
have neceſſarily a political diſadvantage, with regard 
to others; where Sunday and. à few ſolemn feaſts are 


- the only days of reſt preſcribed by government... 


We may conclude from theſe obſervations, that ſo 
far from finding fault with religion, for appointing a 
day of reſt, devoted every week to public worſhip, , 


r 


the duty of government toconſider, in a more compreher - 


ſive point of view, the intereſt of the people, of that part 


of ſociety, which is ſo blind, or ſo limited in its calcula- - 


tion, And the church ſhould examine alſo, if the ſudden 
alteration of 4 praftice ſo ancient, may not give riſe to an 
idea, that the * of religion is grown feeble, For the 
nations where this ſpirit is beſt preſerved, have the greateſt 
reſpett for che Sabbath. L. 5 

| "A > 
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we ought to acknowledge with pleaſure, that ſuch 
an inſtitution is a benevolent act, extended to the 
moſt numerous claſs of the inhabitants of the earth, 
the moſt deſerving our conſideration and protection; 
from which we require ſo much, and return ſo little: 
towards that unfortunate claſs, whoſe youth and 
maturity the rich proſit by, and abandon them when 
time hour. is come, in which they have no more 
ſtrength left, but to enable them to pray and weep. 


TENTH CHAPTER. 


An obſervation on a particular circumſtance of public * 


FF is not ſofficient, that ſovereigns are perſuaded: 
= of the influence of religion on the morality and. 
Happineſs of men. They ought to make uſe of pro- | 
per means to maintain this Nen action: and, of | 
courſe, every part of public worſhip becomes of the 
greateſt importance. Educated in a religion, thought b 
by ſome. to approach nearer the firſt ideas of chrif- i 
rianity, yet as it has adopted ſeveral principles by no. 7 
means conſonant with the catholic faith, it would be 
unwiſe in me to diſcuſs any of the queſtions which 
divide the two churches: and I ſhould do it without 
any good aceruing from it; ſo much are we diſpoſed 
to refer to earl prejudices, the ideas which are moſt 
intimately blended with. the ſentiments and feeling 
of a man; we like to take a general view, and this 
method agrees with our indòſence; but it leads us 
often aſtray. I think, however, that the minds of the 
people are now ſufficiently enlightened, to permit me 
to adviſe the ſuperiors of both church and ſtate, to 
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examine-attentively, if it be not full time to make 

more uſe of the vulgar tongue, and if we be not 
warned, by the preſent depravity of morals, to alter ö 
the manner of performing divine ſervice i in this re- 
f 
Me is only during an interval of tlie bund maſs, 

that the prieſt addreſſes to country people ſome words 
of exhor tation in their-own language. Tt was natu- 
ral to conſider this moment as the moſt. proper to 
diſpofe the mind to reſpect and attention: but 
perhaps, even the of an auguſt ceremony, 
by attracting ſtrongly the imagination, withdraws 
the generality from the i importance of the other parts 

of div vine worſhip ; and it frequently happens, in 

—.— places, that many people go out of the church 
during the ſermon, and return at the moment of 
conſecration. 
I think, alfo, that public prayers ſhould always 

be in the vulgar tongue; and they might eaſily be 
made intereſting and alfecting ; as there are not any 
religious diſcourſes which ſympathize more with hu- 
man weakneſs; and as our wants and anxieties may 
be made uſe of to raiſe us towards the Supreme Be- 
ing, the beſt of all bands might be choſen to win the 
multitude. 

T muſt —_ beſides, that part of the country 
people, ef aally i in harveſt time, and other ſeaſons, 
when the huſbandman is particularly buſy, aſſiſt only 

at early maſs, and then they ſee but a part of the re- 
lp ious ceremonies*. And, if the practice and liber. 

1 2 working on a Sunday were more extended, 
che inhabitants of the country, ſtill more confined ts 
the _ * would hear neither prayers nor in- 


N G 
This maſs is commonly called a low maſs, 
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ſtructive diſcourſes in their own language, during - 
the whole ear. 

Certainly. there muſt be ſomething altered in theſe - 
religious. inſtitutions,. in order to make them more 


efficaciouſly ſerve to ſupport morality, and comfort 


the moſt numerous claſs of the human race. Country 
people, whoſe labour produces our wealth, ought - 
to be taken care of with paternal anxiety : and-ſince - 
they are not. expoſed to. thoſe . diſorderly paſſions 
which find nouriſmment in a metropalis—ſince mild 
and prudent means. ſtill ſuffice to maintain them in 
the habit of duty both the ſuperiors in church and 
ſtate have to anſwer, in ſome meaſure, for the cor. 
ä of their manners and diſpoſitions. 


E.L E VRN TH SHA PT ER 2 
That the ſingle idea f 4G God is a ſuſicion ſupport N 


PT ER having ſhown that menace bas need- 
of a ſupernatural ſupport, you have reaſon to 
expect, that I ſhould explain the intimate and im- 
mediate relation, which unites religion to the love 
of virtue, and the obſervance of order. I will en. 
deavour, then, to diſcuſs this important queſtion : 
and in order to arrive at the truth, I ſhall follow, 
firſt, the courſe of.thoſe ſimple ſentiments, and na- 
tural thoughts, which guide the mind and the heart 
of- man, in every climate and country under heaven. 
II. is eaſy to unite all the moral legiſlation, and 
the entire ſyſtem of our duties, by means only of the - 
idea of a God. 23 
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The vaiverſe, notwithſtanding its magnificence 
and its immenſity, would be a mere nothing, ij its 
Supreme g not peopled — with intelliger 
beings, capable 2 ting ſo many wonders, 
and of receiving happine — them. But the fa- 
culties with which we are endowed, the conſciouſneſs - 
of poſſeſſing them, and the liberty to act, all an- 
NOUACE to us, that we are united to a grand combi- 
nation, that we have a part to take on the vaſt ſtage 
of the world. ve f 
... The moſt ſimple · reaſon, that which reſembles in- 
ſtinct, would have been ſufficient to enable us to take 
care of the body, and to have concentred us in our- 
ſelves: more would not have been neceſſary for thoſe 
who have ſo little to do. Thus, when I ſee that the 
mind is ſuſceptible of continual improvement - when 
1 fee that men enjoy the power of aſſiſting each other, 
and of communicating their ideas in à manner ſo 
much ſuperior to other animals - hen I fix my at- 
tention on our ſocial diſpoſitions, and on all the rela- 
tive qualities which compoſe our nature! cannot 
avoid thinking, that we have a plan of conduct to 
follow towards others, and that in our pilgrimage 
on earth we muſt be circumſpect, having les to 
conquer, ſacrifices to make, and obligations to fulfil. 
Mien then appear to be led to religion by the 
molt excellent gifts of nature, and by all that they 
have in them of the fublime. But we ought to re- 
mark, as a fingular reſemblance, that their wants alſo, 
5 their extreme weakneſs, lead them to the ſame 
Whatever may be my emotions when I reflect on 
the preſent imperious laws, to which I am obliged to 
fubmit—and when I recal to mind the grandeur and 
magnificence which I have been a witneſs of—I raiſe 
continually my ſoul towards the Sovereign Director 
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of events, and am led by inftin&, as well as by a ra- 
tional ſentiment, to addreſs my prayers to him. It 
appears to the unfortunate, when they view fo many 
wonders which their underſtanding cannot graſp, 
that ſo little is wanting to guard them from the dan. 


which threaten them, they implore the com. 
miſeration of bim, whoſe formidable power burſts 


from all ſides. But, while they admire and adore, 
they muſt imitate his perfections, and not expect mer- 
ey when they ſhow none. Purity of heart only can 
render an intercourſe with the Supreme Being in- 
terelting: and prayers are merely a ſolemn kind of 
mockery when they do not produce virtue and 
forbearance, when they do not render us kindly af. 
fected to each other. Our very ſtate of dependence, 
our wants and weakneſſes, ſhould bind us to thoſe 
beings who equally ſhare the bleſſings ſo liberally be- 
ſtowed, and have the: fame evils to endure. Thus 
diſcontent,. the fear of futuvity, the anxiety cauſed 
by misfortunes, all the ſemiments, which engage 


men to diſturb ſocial order, take another character, 


or are at leaſt ſenſibly modified ; when, from their 
firſt ſuffering, they can elevate their wiſhes to God, 
but dare not do it, with a heart ſullied by criminal 
intentions. | ; 

It is not only prayer which leads us to religion; 
another communication with the Supreme Being, 

atitude, produces the ſame effect. A man, per- 

ded of the exiſtence of a ſovereign power, and 
who gladly connects with the divine protection his 
ſucceſs and happineſs, feels, at the ſame time, a deſire 
to expreſs his gratitude: and not being able to do 
any thing for him who beſtows all; he ſeeks to form 
an idea of the perfections of thut Supreme Being, in 
order to comprehend the ſyſtem of conduct moſt con- 


formable to his attributes. At firſt, what reflexions 
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our mind, what emotions agitate our ſouls, 
when we contemplate the univerſe— when we re- 
ſpectfully admire that magnificent. harmony, which 
is the incomprehenſible” reſult of an innumerable 
multitude of different powers? Struck with this vaſt 
whole, where we diſcover an agreement fo perfect, 
how is it poſſible for us to avoid conſidering order: as 
a diſtin mark of the wiſdom and of the deſign of 
omnipotence? And how is it poſſible for us not to 
think.that we render him the moſt worthy homage, 
at the time we make uſe of the free intelligence 
which he has. endowed us with? Then'in the com- 
poſition of a ſocial ſtructure, a work which has been 
entruſted to us, we ſhall try to penetrate the ideas of 
wiſdom and order, of which all nature preſents ſuch 
a grand example; then, in eſtabliſting the relations 
which unite men, we ſhall carefully ſtudy the laws of 
moral order, and we ſhall find them all founded on 
the reciprocation of duties, which ſubject to a re- 
gular movement different jarring perſonal intereſts. 
fo ſhort, the idea of a God, Creator, Regenerator, 
and Preſerver of the Univerſe, by invariable laws, 
and by a train of the ſame cauſes and the fame ef- 
fects, ſeems to call us to the conception of an univer- 
ſal morality, which, in imitation of the unknown 
ſprings of the natural world, may be as the neceſſa- 
ry tie of this ſucceſſion of intelligent beings, who al- 
ways, with the fame paſlions, come to paſs and repaſs 
on the earth, to ſeek, or to flee from, to aſſiſt, or 
to hurt each other, according to the ſtrength or the 
weakneſs of the knot which unites them, and accord- 
ing to the wiſdom or inconſiſtency of the principles 
which direct their opinions. 

The attentive ſtudy of man and of his nature 
ought to contribute to confirm in us the idea Which 
we have juſt pointed out. We cannot, in fact, con- 
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the minds and characters of men—we cannot fix- our 
attention on the length to which this difference may 


be carried, by the perfeQibility of which they are 


fuſceptible—we cannot, in ſhort, reflect on a like 
conſtitut ion without being induced to think, that 


the counterpoiſe of theſe extraordinary means of 
force and uſurpation muſt proceed from reaſon, from 
that ſingular authority which alone can eſtabliſh, be- 


tween men, relations of juſtice and convenience, pro- 
per to maintain an equilibrium and harmony in the 
midſt of ſo many diſparities. It is thus, that reſpect 


for morality ſeems evidently to make a part of the 


general view and primitive idea of the Supreme Dil- 
poſer of the univerſe. And what pleaſure ſhall we 
not find in the perſuaſion, that the cultivation of vir- 
tue, the obſervance of order, offers us the means of 
pleaſing our Divine Bene factor! It is by that alone 
we can hope to concur, however feebly, in the ex- 
ecution of his grand ; and in the centre of 
ſo many bleſſings, ſurrounded. by ſo many ſigus of 
a particular protection, how highly ought we to va- 
lue this means of communication with the Author of 


dur Exiſtence? Thus, then, the homage of adoration 


and gratitude, which we render to the Deity, 
leads us to a ſentiment of reſpe& for the laws 
of morality: and this ſentiment, in its turn, ſerves 
continually to maintain in us the idea of a Supreme 


Being. . . 5 1 | 98 
t of the reflexions which we have juſt 


I 
preſented, morality, conſidered in all its extent, has 
need of being ſtrengthened by this diſpoſition 
of the ſoul, which makes us intereſted in the 
pineſs of others : and it is, beſides, in one of the 


moſt glorious perfections of the Deity, that we find 


the firſt model of this precious ſentiment. Yes, we 
annot deny it: either our exiſtence proceeds from 


igious difference which Ain beide 
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no cauſe, or we owe it to the goodneſs. of the Su- 
preme Being. Life, ſome will ſay, undoubtedly is a 
mixture of pains and pleaſures: but, if we be candid, 
we ſhall confeſs, that thoſe moments, when it ceaſes. 


to appear to us a benefit, do not often occur in life. 
t In youth, exiſtence is thought the greazeſt bleſſing: 
f and the other ſeaſons of life offer pleaſures leſs ani. 
1 - mated, certainly, but which agree better with the 
. ogreſs of our underſtanding, and the increaſe of our 
e It is, true, that in order to free ourſelves from a 
& ſentiment of gratifude, we often think that we would 
e not accept of a rene wal of life, on condition of our 
4 running over a ſecond time our career, and return- 


e ing ſep by ſtep in the ſame track. But we ſhould 

r- conſider, that we do not fix a juſt value on the be- 

of nefits which we have received; for when we take a 

ne retroſpective view of life, we ſee it ſtripped of its two 

X- principal ornaments, curioſity and hope: and it is 
not in this tate that it was given to us, and that we 
have enjoyed irt. | 


of 
ra- It is perhaps, not in our power to replace our. 
of ſelves, by contemplation, in the ſituation where the 
jon imagination made our chief pleaſure; a flight breath 
ty, has ealaly effaced it from our memory. It is evident 
ws il that we enjoy life; becauſe we lock forward with 
ves affright-to the moment when we ſhall be forced to 
-me renounce it. But, as this happineſs is compoſed of 
preſent pleaſures, and thoſe which we anticipate, we 
juſt © | ceaſe to be good judges of the value of life, when 
has 
tion 
'the 
find 


this future proſpect is not preſented to our eyes, but 
under the of the paſt; ſor we know not how to 
appreciate, with a languiſhing recolleQion, that 


which we have loved in the moment of 
_ .* Phyſical evils are not either the end or the con- 
we dition of our nature; they are its accidents. The 
rom | Happineſs of infancy, which ſhows in its primitive 
M 
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purity the works of the Deity, viſibly point out the 
goodneſs of the Supreme Being: and how can we 
avoid believing,” that we owe our origin to a bene. 
volent deſign, {ince it is a deſire of happineſs, which 
has been given to ſerve as the motive of all our ac- 
tions? We mould, indeed, ſpeak well of life, if we 
had not corrupted its coniforts· by artificial ſentiments, 
which we have ſubſtituted inſtead of nature —if we 
had not ſubmitted ſo many realities to pride and va- 
nity—if, inſtead of aſſiſting each other to be happy, 
we had not employed our thoughts to make others 
ſubmit to us. Undoubtedly there are ſome ſufferings 
annexed to our exiſtence; as in the natural world 
there are apparent defects. Let usemploy our minds 
on the moſt exalted ſubjects; and we fhall no longer 
be a prey to envy and diſcontent. "NEE | 
It is on the conſideration of detached events---it is 
in ſome particular circumſtance, that we raiſe doubts 
about the neſs of God: but we immediately dif. 
cern it, when we compare particulars which wound 
us, with the great whole, of which they make apart; 
we diſcover then, that the misfortunes which we are 


ſo quickly offended with, are a ſimple pines of 4 
5 ſyſtem, where all the characters of a f. 
cent intelligence are evidently traced. It is neceſſa- 
ry, then, to view the whole of life, in order to diſ- 
cover the intention of the Author of nature; and 
in meditating in this manner, we mall return always 
to a ſentiment of reſpect and gratitude. This ſimple 
idea is very extenſive in its application: it ſeems to 
me, above all, that it ſerves to conſole us under the 
ills of life; the man, who is penetrated by it, can 
ſay to himſelf: The tranſitory evil, to which 1 

ie am ſubject, is perhaps one of the inevitable effects 
ec of this univerſal harmony, the moſt noble and 
ce the moſt extenſive of all conceptions. Thus, in 
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the moments when I bemoan my OM T'onght not 
« rothink myſelf forſaken, I ought not. io. accule him, 
« whoſe infinite wiſdom is preſent to-my. view, him 
« whoſe general laws have ſo-often appeared to me 
« a vilible expreſſion of rea 

It is in vain, ſome will fay, N is. in vain that you 


neſs.” 


| would wiſh-to-make us attendito:theſe conſiderations. | 


We only remark, that our earthly happineſs is at 
leaſt. 8 to that which our 4 144 ſo readi- 


ly forms the picture of: and we do not we, in 
lch a dif diſpoſition, the union of — wie which 


ougqht to be aſcribed. to the Supreme Being: 


objection is preſented under different forms, 
in the writings of all the enemies to religion: and 
have drawn conſequences, ſometimes againſt the 
neſs of God, his power, his wiſdom, and juſtice. 


Leis neceſſary, clearly to expiain this difficulty, to be in 
a ſtate to form-to-ourſelves an idea of the perfection 
of an infinite Being: but in all our attempts, we on- 


ly carry. to the extreme every quality which we con- 
ceive: inſtead · of that, perfection in ihe works of the 
Creator, probably conſiſts in a kind of gradation and 
harmony, the ſecret of which we cannot either em. 
brace, or penetrate ; and we ought ſtill more to be 

on our guard, when we farm any conception of the 
eſſence of the Deity ; as, by confiaing ourſelves ſole- 

ly to-reconcile his ſovereign 2 er with his per 

fect goodneſs, we ſhould never fix the boundary "1a 


theſe two properties will be in an equilibrium: for 


after having exhauſted every ſuppoſition, we might 
ſtill aſk, why the number. of rational beings is not 
more extended? We mi ght aſk, why every grain of 
ſand is not one of thoſe . ? Why there is not 
a number equal to that infinite diviſibility, of which 
we form the. idea? In ſhort, from extreme to ex- 
treme, and always in arguing on the ſovereignpower; 


6 Of the Importance of 
the leaſt inanimate atom, the leaſt void in nature, 
would a a boundary to the goodneſs of the 
Supreme Being, We ſee, then, to what a point we 
may wander, when we abandon common fenſe for 
the vague excurſions of a metaphyſical ſpirit. . 
I think, if no other proofs could be found, th 
power of God would be fufficient to demonſtrate his 
goodneſs ; for this power informs us, every inſtant, 
that if the Supreme Ruler of the world had intend- 
ed the miſery of rational beings, he would have bad, 
to-falf] this intention, means as rapid as numerous. 
He needed not have created worlds, nor have made 
them ſo convenient and beautiful: a terrific gulph, 
and eternal darknefs, might have been ſufficient to 
collect t r thoſe unfortunate beings, and make 
them fee} their miſery. Let us not dwell on theſe 
oomy ſubjects : let us follow a juſt emotion of gra- 
ritude. We ſhall be eager then to render _— to 
that indehible character of love and goodneſs which 
we ſee ſtamped on all nature. An unknown power 
opens our eyes to the light, and permits us to view 
the wonders of the univerſe. It awakens in us thoſe 
3 ſenſations which firſt point out the charms 
of life. It enriches us with that intellectual gift 
which re- aſſembles round us paſt ages, and the time 
to come. It confers, in an early hour, an empire, by 
endowing us with thoſe two ſublime faculties, will and 
liberty. In ſhort, it renders us ſenſible to the real 
pleafure of loving and being beloved: and when, by 
the effect of a general plan, of which we have but an 
imperfect conception, it fpreads here and there ſcme 
difficulties in the road of life —it feems to wiſh to 
ſoften them, by ſhowing us always the future through 
the enchanting medium of the imagination. Could 
it be then without any intereſt or goodneſs, that 
this magnificent ſyſtem was conceived, and pre- 
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ſerved by ſo many ſuperb demonſtrations of wiſdom 
and power? What ſhould we be in the ſight of the 
Eternal, if he did not love us? We do not adorn his 
majeſtie univerſe, or lend to the dawn its magnifi- 
cent colours: neither have we covered the earih 
with a verdant carpet, or bid the celeſtial bodies re- 
volve in the immenſe expanſe. He aſked not council 
of us. We ſhould be nothing in his eyes, if he were 
indifferent to our gratitude, and if he took not any 
pleaſure in the happineſs of his creatures. | 

In ſhort, were we to turn our attention from ſo : 
many ftrikin proofs of the goodneſs of God were 
they to be effaced from our memory -e ſhould {till . 
find, in the receſſes of our heart, a ſufficient evidence 


of this comfortable truth; we ould perceive that . 


we are good and affectionate, when not perverted 
paſſion; and we ſhould be led to think, that ſuch an 
inclination, in beings who have received. every thing, 
muſt neceſſarily be the ſeal of their Divine Author. 
In order to exalt this ſentiment, we muſt refer it 
continually to the idea of a Supreme Being; for 
there is, we doubt not, a correſpondence of inſtinet - 
and reflexion between our virtue and the perfections 
of him who is the origin of all things: 1 | 
we do not reſiſt our natural emotions, we ſhall 
ceive, from thoſe very perfections, all that is ſafticient 
to excite our.worſhip and adoration; above all, what. 
ever is neceſſary to ſerve as an example for our con- 
duct, and to aſſord principles of moralicy. 
W now to examine ſome important objec- 
for why ſhould I fear to preſent them? A 
— 1 ſtems and opinions ought. not to exiſt, in 
treating a | ſubjet on which ſo many have expatiared, 
and which belongs equally to all men; thou 
are alowed, when ſeeking truth eagerly, to ito to 
find it united to the 1 which form our hap - 
* 
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pineſs, and the principles which are 25 foundation of 
public order. 

We admit, ſay ſore, that — are many nfs 
tions peculiar to the Supreme Being, the ſtudy and 
knowledge of which ought to ſerve to ſuſtain the 
laws of morality :. but one of the eſſential properties 
of the divine eiſence overſets the whole ſtructure » it 
is preſcience : for, as God knows, beforehand, what 
we are to do, it follows, that all our actions are irre- 
vocably determined; and thus man is not free. And, 
i6 ſuch be his condition, he deſerves neither praiſe 
nor cenſure: he has no means of pleaſing or diſpleaſ - 
ing the Supreme Being; and the ideas of good and 
evil, of virtue and vice, are abſolutely chimerical. I 
mall, at firſt, make a very ſimple reply to this objec- 
tion, but a very deciſive one: it is, that if, againit 
appearances, you ſhonld happen to perſuade me, that 
there now exiſts an abſolute contradiction between 
the liberty of man, and the preſcience of the Deity; 
it is on the nature and extent of this preſcience that 
I ſhall raiſe my doubts ; for, forced to chooſe, 1 
ſtiould rather ail ruſtche judgment of my own mind, 
than that af an internal perſuaſion. It is by theſe 
ſame conſiderations, that it will always be poll ble 
to prove to men that they are not free: we could 
only ſucceed with the aſſiſtance of reafoning : and 
reaſoning being already a beginning of art, a kind 
of exterior combination of js. — this means, in 
ſome meaſure out of us, would not have power to 
eradicate a ſentiment which ſeems the firſt that we 
are conſcious of. | | 

We ſoon diſcover the lis of our faculties, in 
the efforts which we make to acquire a juſt idea of 
the divine preſcience; we can very well ſuppoſe, 
that God foreſees with certainty what we only con- 
jecture about; and in extending without end the 
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morrow the 1 It is then abſtractedly certain, that 
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bounds which occur to our mind, we ſhall propor: 
- es ima _— the knowledge of the Creator to 

immenſity of ſpace, and to the infinity of. time: 

— —— theſe vague ideas we ſhall err in · all our 
ſpeculations. How 1s it poſſible, that men,.whoknow 
not even the nature of their own ſouls, ſhould be 
able to determine the nature of preſcience? How is 
it poſſible, that they can. know whether this preſci- 
ence: be the effect of a rapid calculation ef him, who 
embraces at one glance the relations and effects of 
every moral and natural cauſe? How can they diſ- 
cern, whether this preſcience, in an Infinite Being, 
be diſtinct from ſimple knowledge? How can they 
know whether that Being, by a property beyond our 
conception, do not exiſt before and after events, 
whether he be not, in ſome manner, the intellectual 
time, and whether. our diviſions. of years and ages, 
would not diſappear before his immoveable exiſt- 
ence and eternal duration. ? 

It reſults, however, from theſe conſiderations, 
that, on account of our extreme ignorance, we can- 
not accurately define preſcience : but we are redu- 
ced to examine whether this preſcience, conſidered 
in a general manner, be COONS with the liber- 
ty of man. 

This opinion, 1 think, ſhould not be adopted. 
Preſcience does not determine future events; for the 
mere knowledge of the future makes not the future. 

It is not preſcience which neceſſitates the actions of 
men; becauſe it does not change the natural order 
"of things : but all future events are fixed, whether 
foreſeen or not ; for conſtraint and liberty conduct 
equally to a politive term : thus, all that will hap- 
pen is as immutable as that which is paſt ; ſince the 
preſent was. the future of yeſterday, and will be to- 
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With the 


an event, either foreſeen or not, will take place 


there exiſts a being who is acquainted previouſly 


with truth, that the kn 
more an obſtacle to liberty, t 


not conſtram the will, cannot enſlave anne. 
er ſubject men to the law of neceſſity, 5 


We will confeſs, however, that if eie deer 
founded on the poſſibility of calculating the actions 
of men, like the movemems of an anized ma- 
chine, liberty could not exiſt: but then it would not 
be prefcience which oppoſed this liberty; it would 
be becauſe we are automatons ; for Wich ſuch 4 


conſtitution, we ſhould be wirbout liberty, were even 


the Supreme Being not to have aur er on 


farurity. 


I is in vain, in order-0-convirice. us we are not 
free, that ſome would repreſent us as neceffarily ſub-. 
mitting to the impulſe of various exterior objects; 


comprehending, among thoſe objects, every ching 
that is ſubtle in moral ideas, uniting them under the 

neral name of motives, and giving afterwards to 
theſe motives a phyſical force which we are bound 
to obey. But to be free, is it neceſſary that we ac 


_ without motives? then man would be. indeed evi- 
dently a piece of mechaniſm. It is certain, that we 


are, in all oor ackions, determined by reaſon, taſte, 
or a cauſe of preference: but it is our mind which 
comprehends theſe various confiderations, which 


weighs, compares, and modifies: it is our mind 


— the counſels of virtue, and which: 


fome-time ; but if liberty be not contrary to this in- 
evitable certainty, how would it be more ſo, becauſe 


iſe nature of events? We may then ſay, 
of the future is no 
n the remembrance 
of the paſt; and prophecies, like hiſtories, are only 
recitals, whoſe place is not the ſame in the order of 
time; but not having any influence on events, do 


r r 


replies to the language of our paſſions : it is in order 
to enlighten itſelf, that it borrows from the memory 


che ſuccours of experience. It is then our mind 


which prepares, compoſes, and improves every thing 
which we term motives ; and it is after this intel. 
jectual labour that we act. There is too much order, 

unity, and harmony in our thoughts, to allow us to 
ſuppoſe them the mere effect of exterior objects; 
which, under the form of ideas, come without order 

F to impreſs themſelves on our brain; and until we 
„re made acquainted with the works of chaos, we 
| ſhall believe, with reaſon, that every where there is 
that unity, that order; that there is a faculty capa. 

ble of re · aſſenibling every thing that is ſcattered, and 

uniting to one end all that is mixed without deſign. 

As ſoon as we are impelled to believe, that there 
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t 
dei maſter of all our perceptions, and that we feel 
a Ill this maſter act, how is it 
n 
of 


poſſible not to be certain 
that it is our mind which acts? It is then, in break. 
ing looſe from its operations, that we are ſtripped of 
our liberty, and that we at length ſuppoſe, that our 
ot vill is the neceſſary confequence of all exterior ob · 
b-. I jects, as if it were the colours, and not the painter, 
s; which produced a picture. However, if we ſecure 
ng our mind from that dependence, to which ſome with. 
he d reduce it, our actions will not obey theſe irreſiſt. 
ible emotions; for if they grant, that we have liber. 
ty of thought, we have free will: mn OTC? 
We ought to eonſider our ſenſes as meſſengers, 
which bring to our mind ne ſubjects of reflexion: 
but they are in ſuch a manner ſubordinate to the ſub- 
me part ef ourſelves, that they act only under di- 
rection. Sometimes the ruling principle commands 
them to bring repreſentations of the beauties of na- 
tore; to examine aſſiduouſly the regiſters of the hu- 
man mind; to take the rule and the compaſs, and. 
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render an exact account of. that which it deſires te 
know with preciſion. Sometimes they are taught to 
acquire more power: and when: the ſoul: wiſhes to 
communicate with men, when it wiſhes to. addreſs 
polterity, it orders them to-perpetuate, in indelible 
characters, all that it has maturely combined, all that 
it has diſcovered, and all it hopes to add to the trea. 
ſures of our knowledge. Is it not the maſter, rather 
than the ſlave of. our ſenſes, or the blind play of their 
caprice ? | 
I There: is, belides; another obſervation, which 
ſeems to contraſt with the abſolute empire, that ſome 
are willing to grant to exterior objects over the 
powers of our. ſoul ; for it is in the ſilence of medi- 
tation, that the action of our mind is not interrupted, 
We experience, that we have the power of recall. 
ing paſt ideas, and that we can connect. thoſe ideas 
with the proſpect of the future, and to various ima- 
ginary circumſtances of which we compoſe this pic- 
ture. Our reflexion is then the reſult, but not the 
work of thoſe exterior objects we are acquainted with. 
Theſe two words, work and reſult, which in ſome 
acceptations have a great reſemblance, have here 
different meanings; and it is only in confound. 
ing them, that the objection againſt the exiſtence of 
our liberty is favoured. We cannot form any judg- 
ment, without previoully. diſcuſſing every argument 
proper to throw a light on the ſubject: and the 
reſult. of, ſuch. enquiries determines our will. But 
theſe enquiries are themſelves the work of our mind. 
In ſhort, all the degrees which lead to the end of 
our intellectual reſearches, are ſimple. antecedents, 
and not abſolute motives.. There is, in the operations 


of our mind, as in every thing which is not immove--i 
able, a train of cauſes and effects: but this train does 


not characterize neceſſity more than liberty. 
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In reſtoring thus to our ſoul its original dignity, 
which aſſimilate our intellectual faculties to the regu- 


go out of their niches to ſtrike our brain, which by 
various ramifications, produce that ſhock which im- 
pets our will? 1 ſee, in all this, only childiſh figures, 
pat in the place of thoſe names which indicate, at 
leaſt, by their abſtraction, the indefinite extent of 
ch. the ideas which they fepreſent, and the reſpect they 
16 merit. It is eaſy to call a motive a little moving ball. 
It is eaſy to call uncertainty or repentance the com- 
li-- bat of two of theſe balls, till the arrival of a third 
d. forms a determination, and the concurrence of ma- 
l- y to the ſame point excites, in us, an im 
as. WW paſſion. But who ſees not, that, after having endea- 
da- voured to debaſe the functions of the mind, by theſe 
ic. vretched compariſons, the difficulty remains undimi- 
the N aiſned? | | is 
th, In ſhort, if the meditations and the reſearches of 
me our minds, on the exiſtence and the nature of our 
ere liberty, preſent us only impenetrable clouds and ob- 
nd. ¶ curity, is it not ſingular, that, in the midſt of this 


e 


2 of Mdarkneſs, we ſhoul reject all the information of our 
dg · ¶ iaſtiuctive ſentiments, which alone can clearly explain 
ent erery thing that we in vain ſearch for by other 
the neans? What would you ſay of a man born blind, 
5 vho would not be directed by the voice? We are 
in 


iſuredly better inſtructed in the conſtitution of our 
ture by our feelings, than by metaphyſical argu- 
rents: hoy rompels Wh . of the eſſence 

our ſoul: and we ought to conſider them, in ſome 
Nreaſure, as a ſally of the incomprehenſible forma. 
Fon, whoſe myſteries we cannot penetrate. Such. a 
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do you not perceive, that we approach nearer to na- 
ture, than in adopting thoſe ſyſtems and exꝑlications 


lar vibrations of a pendulum? er would you like bet- 
ter ſtill to compare them to thoſe little balls whick 
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144 Of the Importance of | 
dodrine, which came to us from a divine hand, is 
more deſerving of confidence than the interpretations 
of men. There are ſecrets which philoſophers try in 
vain to explain: all their efforts are uſeleſs, to re. 
preſent by compariſon, that which is alone and with. 
out reſemblance. EE EO TH 
One would think, that rn, png the falſe 
reaſoning which would miſlead us, has purpoſely be. 
ſtowed an inward conviction of rhe exiftence of our 
free will, in our natural life of two move. 
ments very diſtindt: one depends on a neceſſity, 
whoſe laws we are not acquainted with, and do not 
govern ; while the other is entirely ſubject ta the 
vernment of our reaſon. Such a compariſon would 
be ſufficieat to convince us, if we ſought merely for 


1 
I 
b 
a 
the truth, 4 
When Spineſa deſired to throw contempt on our 2 
inſtinctive perceptions, he ſaid, it is the ſame as if a * 
weather - cock, at the very moment it was the play. P 
thing of the winds, believed itſelf to be the cauſe, M © 
and conſequently that it had free will. What figni- q 
fies ſuch an argument, unleſs it be to prove, that it 
is poſſible to ſuppoſe a fiction ſo perfect, that it would | 
apparently be equivalent to a reality? But I would 0 
alk, by what fooliſh deſign of an intelligent being, . 
or even by what fortuitous aſſemblage of blind na- © 
ture, is it, that man ſhould have every moment a wil p 
y conformable to his actions, if there be not ** 
a real correſpondence between every part? 
We could oppoſe to the hypotheſis of Spinoſa an- 


other argument, which would lead to a concluſion ' ** 
abſolutely contrary ; that is, if the moſt apparent li- 7 
berty may be only a fiction, by a particular concur - © 
rence of our will with an action ordained; it is alſo t 
inconteſtible, that were we to ſuppoſe the exiſtence, G 

or ſimple poſſibility of a free · will, we could not have ,* 
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2 different idea of it, than that which we have al- 
ready; and the liberty of God himſelf would not ap- 
pear to our thoughts under any other form. It is ve. 
ry eſſential to remark, that when we reflect about 
our faculties, we with eaſe i imagine a ſuperior 
of intelligence, of knowledge, of memory, of fore- 
light, and of every other prope Ty: of our underſtand- 
ing; liberty is the only part of ourſelves to ck 
our imagination cannot add any thing. 

I ſhall not purſue other ſubtle arguments, which 
have been produced, to corroborate my opinion. It 
is aot to ſome men, but to all, that I deſire to ſpeak ; 
becauſe I wiſh to be univerſally uſeful. 1 ſhall then 
always dwell on the principal reflexions, whenever 
rhey- appear to me ſufficient to influence the opinion 
of found minds, and to fix them on thoſe important 
truths which are the ſureſt foundation of public hap- 
pineſs. Self- love might induce many to follow a queſ- 
tion as far as it would go, and vainly glory in ſpin- 
ning it out. But ſelf- love, applied to e me- 
ditations, is itlelf a great ſubtilty. 

Let us examine other arguments uſed to combat 
principles which we have eſtabliſned. It is in vain, 
ſome will ſay, to endeavour to prove the exiſtence 

of a God, as'a real ſupport of the laws of morality ; 
all this ſyttem will fall to pieces, if we be not in- 
formed, at the ſame time, in what manner this God 
rewards and puniſhes. 

I ſhall obſerve, at firſt, that ſuch an objecuon can- 
not make a very deep impreſſion, but when it is con- 


need in our minds with ſome doubt of the exiſtence 


of a Supreme Being: a queſtion that I ſhall not yet 

treat; for ſuppoſing an internal conviction of this 

laſt truth—ſuppoſing, in all its force, the idea of a 

God preſent to our thoughts ; I aſk, whether m or- 

der to pleaſe him, we ſhould not have need of know- 
N 
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ing preciſely the period when we could perceive diy. 


tinct ſigns of his approbation and beneficence ? I 
alk, again, whether, to avoid incurring his diſpleaſure, 
it would be equally neceſſary for us to know how, 
and in what manner, he would puniſh us? Undoubt. 
edly not : for in taking a comprehenſive view of the 
rewards and puniſhments which may proceed from 
x Supreme Being, {truck with his grandeur, and af. 
roniſhed by his power, the vague idea of infinity 
would obtrude : and this idea, ſo awful, would ſuffice 


to govern our ſentiments, and fix our principles of 


conduct. We ſhould be careful not to propoſe con- 
ditions to him who has drawn us out of nothing: 
and we ſhould wait with reſpect for the moment, 
when, in his profound wiſdom, be may think proper 
to make ns better acquainted with his attributes. 
Men may fay to each cher: Secure my wages: 1 
want them on ſuch day: I demand them on ſuch 
an hour ;* they barter things of equal value, and 
during a ſhort ſpace of time; but in the intercourſe 
of man with the Deity, What a difference !—The 
creature and the Creator---the: child of duſt and the 


ſource of life---a fleeting moment and eternity--. 


an imperceptible atom and the Infinite Being I- our 
underſtanding is ſtruck by the contraſt ! How then 
ſhould we adapt to ſuch diſproportions the rules and 
notions which we have introduced into our trivial 
tranſactions? You require, that in order to feel the 
deſire of pleaſing the Supreme Being, he ſhauld every 
moment beſtow gifts on thoſe, who, by their fenti- 


ments and actions, appear worthy of his goodneſs; 


and to infpire the fear of offending him, you wiſh, that, 
without delay, he would let his vengeance cruſh the 
wicked. Certainly you would be ſcrupulous obſervers 
of his will on ſuch conditions; for leſs {table hopes 
and fears detain you ſervilely near a monarch : and 
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J may venture to ſay, that you would be equally at- 
tentive to the. Ruler of the world, if, iu order to re- 
ward or puniſh you, he were to aher the laws Of. 
But do we not, you may add, fee that God does 
not interfere in any manner. to direct things here be- 
low ? You do not perceive him ; but do you more 
clearly diſcover the power which gives life and n. o- 
tion? It is not becauſe he does not exiſt, but becauſe 
he is above the flight of your mind. We do not know 
what to ſay to a man who rejects the opinion of the 
exiſtence of a God; for without that guide, all our 
ideas are wandering, and have not any other con- 
nexion but that of the wildeſt imagination. But if 
you grant, that the world had an origin, if you ſup- 
poſe a God, Creator, and Preſerver, what argu- 
ments would you uſe, to induce us to believe that 
this God has no relation to us that he does not take 
any notice of us—and-that he is thus ſeparated from 
the offspring of his intelligence and love? You add, 
vice is every where triumphant :- an honeſt man 
often languiſhes in deſpondency and obſcurity ; and 
you cannot reconcile this injuſtice with the idea of a 
Divine Providence ! One may at firſt deny the affer- 
tion which forms the balis of this reproach, or.dif. 
pute at leaſt the conſequences that are drawn from 
it. Theſe ideas of triumph and abaſement, of ſplen- 
dor and obſcurity, are ſometimes very foreign to 
the internal ſentiments, which only conſtitute happi- 


neſs and miſery: and for my part, 1 am perſuaded, 


that if we take for a rule of compariſon, rot ſome 


particular ſituation, or {ome ſcattered events, but the 


whole of life, and the generality of men; we ſhall 
then find, that the molt conſtant ſatisfactions attend 
thoſe minds which are filled with a mild piety, firin 
and rational, ſuch as the pure idea of the Deity ought 
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to inſpire: and I am equally perſuaded, that virtue, 
united to this piety, which knows how to ſoften every 
ſacrifice, is the ſafeſt guide in the path of life. Per. 
haps, i ignorant as we are of our nature and deſtination, 


it is not our intereſt that uninterrupted rewards | 
ſhould excite us to virtue; for if this virtue were 


our title and hope with God for the preſent, and the 
time to come, we ought not to defire, that it ſhould 
degenerate into an evident calculation, into a ſenti- 
ment bordering on ſelfiſhneſs. It would then be 
very difficult to give a proper definition of liberty, 
if, by the effect of rapid juſtice, a conſtant proporti- 
drr of good and evil accompanied every determination 
of our mind. We thould then, morally, as well 
as phyſically, be impelled by an imperious inſtiuct; 
and "= merit of our actions would be Ard de- 
* <4 

+ mean by all this to aſk, i would be aur merit 
or demerit, if our life were only for an inſtant, and 
if nothing; were to follow? The perſuaſion of the 
exiſtence of a God, without a certainty of the immor- 
tality of our ſoul, cannot impoſe any obligation : but 
the real connexion between theſe two ideas is too 
frequently overlooked. 

Undoubtedly, left to our underſtanding, this word 
certainty is not made for us; or at leaſt it is not ap. 
plicable to our relation with the Deity, and to 
the judgment we form of his deſigns and will. 
We are too far removed from the high and lofty One, 
who inhabits eternity, to pretend to meaſure his 
thoughts by our bounded views. They are covered 
with a veil; and we always obſcurely diſcern that 


which is hid in the depths of his wiſdom : but 
the more this God, whom we adore, eſcapes by his 


immenſity from our concepcions, the leſs have we a 
right to limit his perfections, in order to refuſe him 
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the power ef tranſporting our exiſtlence beyond-the 
narrow circle ſubmitted. to our view; and I know- 
not haw ãt would be poſſible to perſuade us, that this 
action of the Deity would ſurpaſs in grandeur the 
creation of the world, or, the. formation of animated 
beings.. The habit of obſerving a great wonder may 
weaken our aſtoniſhment, but, ſhould, not eradicate. 
aur; admiratiou. | 1 er 
We caunot reach, bat by reflexion, to thoſe events, 
of which the, future is ſtill the depoſitory. But if 
every ching, which ſurrounds us, atteſt, the grandeur 
of the Supreme Being —if the mind, in its medita-. 
tions, without. terror, approach the confnes of infini- 
ty—why:,miltruſt that he. can perform in favour, of . 
wen, a magnificent union ot Omnipotence and per- 
feft goodneſs? Why reject, as an- abſurd confidence, 
the, idea of another exiſtence? We ſce, without 
aſtoniſhment, the feeble chryſalis force its way. from 
the tomb it wove for itſelf, and appear under a new 
form, We cannot be anticipated witneſſes of the per- 
petuity. of our. intelligence: but its vaſt extent would 
appear to us, were we not familiarized with it, a great- 
er phenomenon than duration. | ks e 
In ſhort, why do. reſiſt an idea of a continuation -: 
of, exiſtence, ſince I am forced to give credit to my 
birth? There is a greater diſtance from nothing to 
life, than from life to its ſequel or rene wal under a 
new form. I am clearly acquainted with the com- 
mencemeat of exiſteuce. I know. death only by con- 
jecture. We now enjoy the light and bleſſings brought 
to us by a beneficent heayenly Teacher; could it be, 
that he alone would be a ſtranger to his own glory 
aud virtues? I cannot ſay, why this contraſt makes 
an impreſſion on me: but it is among the number af 
ſuperficial ideas which occur to my mind, When I. 
reflect on this ſubject. N l 
2: 
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+» A comforting thou * fill ſtrikes me; the natu· 


ral order of — univ rs to me a finiſhed ſyſ 
dem. We perceive a regularity between the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies, an invariable ſuc- 
ceſſion in vegetable life, an almoſt incredible preci- 
ſion in that immenſe quantity of volatile particles ſub- 
jected to the laws of affinity; and think every thi 
in its right place, and that all fulfil exactiy their de del 
tination in the grand and complete ſyſtem of nature. 
But if we turn after wards our attention to the 
multitude of beings inferior to men, we ſhall diſcov- 
er alſo, that their action is as complete and conform. 
able in every reſpect to the faculties they are endow- 
ed with ; ſince they are governed by an imperious 
inſtinct. Full of theſe ideas, ſtruck with aſtoniſh. 
ment at the appearance of an harmony ſo general, 
have we not juſt grounds to preſume, that man, 
tranſported into infinite ſpace by his intelligence 
that man, ſuſceptible of improvement, and continu- 
ally combating obſtacles that man, in ſhort, this moſt 
noble work of nature, only commences iu this ſub- 
lunary world his race? And, ſince all, that compoſes 
the material order of the univerſe, appears to us in 
an harmony ſo admirable, ought we not then to con · 
clude, that the moral order, in which we perceive 
ſome things vague and not determinate—that the 
moral order is connected with another life more ſub- 
lime and more aſtoniſhing than the other parts of 
creation, and wil one day be ultimately developed: 2 
This ſingular djfproportion between the harmony of 
the phyſical, and apparent confuſion of the moral 
world, feems to announce a time of equilibrium and 
completion—a time when we ſhall all know its relati- 
on with. the wiſdom of the Creator, as we already 
perceive the wiſdom of his deſigns, in the perfect a- 
greement of the innumerable bleſſings, of nature with, 
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the preſent wants of man, and every other animated 
creature. N 

The grandeur of the W mind is indeed a vaſt 
ſubject of reflexion. This marvellous conſtitution 
ſeems to remind us perpemwally of a deſigu 

tioned to ſuch -a noble conception. It ſeems almoſt 
unneceſſary, that God ſhould have endowed the ſoul 
with ſuch noble faculties for ſuch a ſhort life as ours, 
to fulfil its limited plans and trivial purſuits. Thus 
every thing authorizes us to carry our views further. 
Were I to ſee ſuch men as Columbus, Veſputius, 
Vaſco de Gama, in a ſhip, I ſhould not ſuppole that 
they were mere coaſters. s. 

Some try to deſtroy our hopes, by endeavouring 
to prove, that the foul is material, and that it ought 
to be affimilated to every thing which periſhes before 
us : but the _— only change; the vivifying force 
does not periſh — K the ſoul reſembles it, but 
with this — that as it is compoſed of me- 
mory, reflexion, and foreſight, it exiſts only by a ſe- 
ries of conſequences, which form the diftin& attri- 
butes and particular character of its efſence : it fol- 
lows then, that it cannot be generalized like the blind 
force which animatesin a univerſal manner vegeta- 

tion; but that every ſoul is, in ow meaſure, a 
world to itſelf, and that it to preſerve ſepa- 
rately an identity of intereſt, and conſciouſneſs of: 
preceding thoughts. Thus, in this ſyſtem, the cor. 
poreal body, which diſtinguiſnes us to the eyes of 
others, is only the tranſitory habitation of that ſoul 
which is not to die of that ſoul ſuſceptible of conti- 
nual improvement, and which, by degrees chat we can 
have no idea of, will probably approach inſenſibly to 
that magnificent period, when it will be thought 


worthy of ne more intimately the . 0 
nature. 
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How can we conceive the action of the ſoul on our 
ſenſes, without a point of contact? and 'haw con- 
Slve that contact, without the idea of matter? For 
it is only by experience we are acquainted wich the 
neceſſitꝝ of t to accafion. a motion: and without that 
previous knowledge, the rapidity with Which. one 
body farnetimes Ries another, could only have 
been repreſented by the length of. time nec eſſary for 
its approach to it: however, if we had not any me- 
taphyſical knowledge of the cauſe of 8 , 
experience only guided our judgment. in this. re- 
pea, why reſiſt an idea, that there is within us a. 
{aculty which acts of itſelf? The intimate feeling. 
Which we have of it, is certainly: an argument for - 
its exiſtence. We cannot, beſides, maintain, that a+ 
Ike property. may be oppoſite to the nature of things; 
ſince, if we adopt the ſyſtem of the creation of the, 
world, this property may proceed, like. all: others, 
from the. Divine. Power..: and if we admit, on the- 
contrary, the irreligious opinion. of the eternity of. 
the univerſe, there muſt have been, from eternity, a 
general movement without impulſion, withaut exte-.. 
rior contact, or any cauſe out of itſelf; and the ac- 
tion of our ſouls might be ſubject to the ſame laws. 
The idea ot the neceſſity. of a contact, to effect a. 
movement, would never have occurred, if „e had: 
bounded our. obſervations ta the influence of our. - 
ideas on our determinations, :and the influence of 
thoſe determinations. on our phyſical being. In 
ſhort, the laws of attraction and, repulſion are-ſub-; 
je& to great exceptions; whichexceptians may ſerve . 
to ſupport. the ſyſtem of the ſpirituality of the foul. - 
We may be allowed to. ſay, that there -exifts, a va- 
cuum in the . univerſe; ſince, without this vacuum, 
there could not have been any motion. It is known, 
that this motion depends on the laws of attraction: 
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but how can attraction act through a vacuum, unleſs 
it he by a ſpiritual force, which acts without contact, 
and notwithſtanding the abſolute. interruption of 
matter ? It is then this force, or its equivalent, that 
I may adopt, to define the cauſe of the impreſſions, 
of which our ſouls are ſuſceptible. _ 

Let others explain, in their turn, by what mate- 
rial Communication, the ſight of a few immoveable 
characters, traced on inſenſible marble, diſturbs my 
foul. It is very eaſy to comprehend by what me- 
chaniſm the eye diftinguiſhes theſe characters: but 
there ends the phyſical action: for we cannat attri. 
bute to that action, the general power of produciug 
ſenſatious in the mind; ſince, perhaps, many other 
men may conſider the ſame characters, without re- 
caving any impreſſion. 

It js very poſſible, that our intellectual perceptions 
have not any connexian with motion, ſuch as we cou - 
ceive it. Our interior nature, which: we-diſtinguiſh 
by the name of immaterial, is probably ſubject to 
laws very different from thoſe which govern nature 
in general: but as we are obliged to apply to the 
myſteries of our fauls thoſe exprethons. which ſerve to 
delineate. or to interpret the phenomena ſubmitted ta 
our inſpection ; theſe expreſſions, and their continual 
uſe, have inſenlibly habituated us to certain opinions, 
about the cauſes and developement of our intellec- 
tual faculties. It is thus that, after having uſed the 
words, motion, reſt, agitation, and . to diſ- 
criminate different adde ions of our ſouls, of which 
we know very little, we have afterwards afſimilated 
them, fooliſhly, to our moral nature, to all the ideas 
which were repreſented by theſe denominations, 
And even death itſelf, of which we have not any dear 
knowledge, but by the diſſolution of our phyſical 
being—death, an image borrowed from things which 
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which are under the inſpection of our. ſenſes, hag 
not, perhaps, either relation or analogy, with the 
nature and eſſence of our ſpirit; all theſe are in- 
ible ſecrets, not mixed with any thing we 
are acquainted with. „ 
We act, in this reſpect, like men born deaf, who 
apply to ſounds thoſe terms which they were accul. 
tomed to uſe, to expreſs the ſenſations the dther 

ſenſes produced. Ly OI 
+I fhall only add another obſervation to the ideas 
on which 1 have juſt dwelt. Perhaps we ſhould ne. 
ver have thought of applying the words which ex. 
preſs action and motion, to all the operations of our 
fouls, if we had not at firſt divided our fpiritual be. 
mg into a great number of dependencies, ſuch as at- 
tention, reflexion, thought, judgment, imagination, 
memory, and foreſight; and if, afterwards; in order 
to render intelligible the variable relations of theſe 
abſtract parts of our mind (theſe parts of a unit which 
we have taken to pieces, though it compoſed that 
ſingle being, ourſelf) we had not been obliged to 
have recourſe to ſome plain expreſſions, like thoſe of 
action, motion, attraction, and repulſion. But this 
familiar uſe of theſe expreſſions, in order to explain 
the accidents of our intellectual ſyſtem, very much 
reſembles the uſe which we make of X in Algebra, 

to expreſs unknown terns. og | 
In ſhort, were we to ſubmit the action of our ſouls 
to the laws of a particular movement, formiug one 
of the dependencies of the great one, we ſhould ſlil 
have to explain the cauſe of the conſciouſneſs that 
we have of this action, which atheiſts refule to na- 
ture itſelf, at the very moment they make it the God 
of the univerſe. Were reaſoning able to ſubject all 
the operations of our mind to the impreſſions of ex- 
ternal objects, we could not rank under the {ame laws, 
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tkat conſciouſneſs which we have of our exiſtence, 
and of the different faculties of the foul. T his con- 
ſciouſneſs is not an effect, or the production of any 
known force, ſince it has been always in us inde- 
pendent of any external object; conſequently we 
cannot. inveſtigate it. The conception of the exiſt. 
ence of our ſouls, is as incomprehenſible to us, as 
that of eternity ; what a profound thought, which 
even our imagination cannot embrace | | 

Let us admit, however, for a moment, that all the 
operations of our ſouls are determined by ſome im- 
pulfion ; whatever it-may be, we ſhall fill be ſtruck 
with the abſolute difference which exiits, according 
to our knowledge, between the regular movements 
of matter, and the almoſt infinite and unaccountable 
emotions of our hearts and minds; fo variable and 
ſo differently modified, that the attention is Joſt in 
the examination of them. And after having vainly 
endeavoured to conceive the union eſtablithed- be. 
tween our thoughts and exterior objects, we have 
{till to form an idea of the actions of theſe thoughts 
on themſelves, their progreſſion and connexion. Our 
mind, Jed aſtray, loſt in ſuch a meditation, leaves us 
only a conſciouſneſs of our weakneſs ; and we feel, 
that there is an intellectual altitude which the human 
faculties can never reach. | 

We dittinguiſh in a ſingle character, which our 
judgment can decypher, an abſolute difference be. 
tween ſoul and matter. We cannot avoid repreſent. 
ing the latter as infinitely diviſible, while, an the con. 
trary, all the efforts of our imagination could never 
divide that indiviſible unit which compoſes the ſoul, 
and which is the ſovereign over our will, thoughts, 
and all our faculties.“ 


| NOTE. 
Some ſay, in order to weaken this argument, that we 
may attribute to the ind viſible unitall the qualities of mat- 
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But if we examine agam, under another appear. 
ance, the ies of matter, we know not how 
to aſhmilate to them the emotions of our ſoul ; for 
we diſtinctly feel thoſe emotions, let their number be 
ever ſo numerous; when even they act together, and 
terminate in the ſame centre, which is that Indivi- 
ſible Being before alluded to; whereas matter, by 
an eſſential ,carmot, in che ſame inſtant, be 
preſſed or ſtruck in ſeveral manners, unleſs it be in 
parts which have a tendency to different centres. 
There is not, then, any reſemblance between the 
[ $ that our ſouls receive, and the various 
effects which may be attributed to the action of all 


the material ſubſtances, of which we can form any 


They are always connected with the 
idea of ſpace and extent: but that centre, where all 
our perceptions meet, that Judge, who dictates laws 
m the internal empire, whoſe revolutions we only 
know, that laſt Director of our will, this Indiviſible 
Being, at the ſame time our friend and maſter, is not 
to be found in any compounded idea; and this unity 
ſo ſimple, ought neceſſarily to convirice us, that no- 
thing, which is ſubmitted to the dominion of our 
ſenſes, can ſerve as a type of the idea which we are 
to form of the ſoul, | e 

We diſcover the traces of this truth, when we fix 
our attention on the compariſons with which our 


NOTE. 


ter; that a round body is really diviſible, but that roundneſs 
and impenetrability are not. Such an objeftion is evidently 
not juſt. Roundneſs and impenetrability are only qualities: 
and theſe qualities, when merely abſtratt, are neceſſarily 
invariable. Thus, it is as impoſſible to divide it, as it is to 
multiply and increaſe it ; but my ſoul, my thoughts, the 
conſciouſneſs that I have of my own exiſtence, forms a 
particular, and perſonal! being: and if it were of the ſame 
nature as matter, ought io be equally diviſible. 
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ſpiritua} unit, our identical ſelf, is continpally occu- 
pied. We imagine it ſeated on a throne, liſtening, 
and examining the various reaſons which ought to 
determine its action. We ſee it, like Nero, yielding 
ſometimes to Narciſſus, and ſometimes to Burrhus : 


but at the ſame time that we diſtinctiy perceive all 


the counſellors, all the flatterers, all the enemies 
which ſurround it; we never remark but a ſingle 
maſter in the midſt of the tumult and the intrigues 
of this court. 1 

While our ſoul then is thrown into motion by con- 
templation, and by the imperceptible modification of 
a fugitive idea, as well as by every thing which is 
oppoled to material action, why ſhould we not ſup- 
poſe that it is purely intelligent and ſpiritual? It muſt 
be confeſſed, that ſometimes our corporeal infirmities 
influence our minds, But this relation is not a proof 
of identity ; fince our body may be an inſtrument 
entruſted to our ſou], one of the organs of which it 
is to make a tranſitory uſe. The continuity of exiſt- 
ence, conſidered abſtractedly, certainly is in the uni- 
verſe a {imple and natural ſtate : and the temporary 
exiſtence is perhaps the only one which is heteroge- 
neous and accidental. The foul ſeems too noble to 
be aſſimilated to the latter ſtate : it may exiſt in a 
different manner when joined to a material ſubſtance : 
but that connexion does not make it loſe its original 
eſſence. . 

It is to be acknowledged, that it is through the 
medium of our ſenſes we know all the force of our 
exiſtence ; and that they are thoſe parts of our mix 
ed being which ſtrike us moſt, during a little while; 
and it is, perhaps, by a law of the Ts kind, that 
we ſee men, engroſſed by a great paſſion, entirely 
ſtrangers to every other moral affection. But why 
ſhould it be contrary to the nature of things, that 
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But if we examine again, under another appear. 
ance, the properties of matter, we know not how 
to aſhmilate to them the emotions of our foul ; for 
we diſtinctly feel thoſe emotions, let their number be 
ever ſo numerous; when even they act together, and 
terminate in the ſame centre, which is that Indivi- 
ſible Being before alluded to; whereas matter, by 
an eſſential carmot, in the ſame inſtant, be 
preſſed or ſtruck in ſeveral manners, unleſs it be in 
parts which have a tendency to different centres. 
There is not, then, any reſemblance between the 
[ that our fouls receive, and the various 
effects which may be attributed to the action of all 
the material ſubſtances, of which we can form any 
conception. They are always connected with the 
idea of ſpace and extent: but that centre, where all 
our perceptions meet, that Judge, who dictates laws 
m the internal empire, whoſe revolutions we only 
know, that laſt Director of our will, this Indiviſible 
Being, at the ſame time our friend and maſter, is not 
to be found in any compounded idea; and this unity 
ſo ſimple, ought neceſſarily to convince us, that no- 
thing, which is ſubmitted to the dominion of our 
ſenſes, can ſerve as a type of the idea which we are 
to form of the ſoul. _ 4 


We diſcover the traces of this truth, when we fix 


our attention on the compariſons with which our 
| ln n IE oe | 


ter; that a round body is really diviſible, but that roundneſs 
and impenetrability are not. Such an objection is evidently 
not juſt. Roundneſs and impenetrability are only qualities: 
and theſe qualities, when merely abſtratt, are neceſſatily 
invariable. Thus, it is as impoſſible to divide it, as it is to 
multiply and increaſe it; but my ſoul, my thoughts, the 
conſciouſneſs that I have of my own exiſtence, forms a 
particular, and perſonal being: and if it were of the ſame 
nature as matter, ought io be equally diviſible. 
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ſpiritual unit, our identical ſelf, is continpally occu- 
pied. We imagine it ſeated on a throne, liſtening, 


and examining the various reaſons which ought to 


determine its action. We ſee it, like Nero, yielding 
ſometimes to Narciſſus, and ſometimes to Burrhus : 


but at the ſame time that we diſtinctly perceive all 


the counſellors, all the flatterers, all the enemies 
which ſurround it ; we never remark but -a ſingle 
maſter in the midſt of the tumult and the intrigues 
of this court. 41 
While our ſoul then is thrown into motion by.con- 
templation, and by"the imperceptible modification of 


a fugitive idea, as well as by every thing which is 


oppoled to material action, why ſhould we not ſup- 
poſe that it is purely intelligent and ſpiritual ? It muſt 
be confeſſed, that ſometimes our corporeal infirmities 
influence our minds. But this relation is not a proof 
of identity; ſince our body may be an inſtrument 
entruſted to our ſou], one of the organs of which it 
is to make a tranſitory uſe. The continuity of exiſt- 
ence, conſidered abſtractedly, certainly is in the uni- 
verſe a {imple and natural ſtate : and the temporary 
exiſtence is perhaps the only one which is heteroge- 
neous and accidental. 'The ſoul ſeems too noble to 
be aſſimilated to the latter ſtate : it may exiſt in a 
different manner when joined to a material ſubſtance : 
but that connexion does not make it loſe its original 
eſſence. | 

It is to be acknowledged, that it is through the 
medium of our ſenſes we know all the force of our 
exiſtence ; and that they are thoſe parts of our mix - 
ed being which ſtrike us moſt, during a little white ; 
and It is, perhaps, by a law of the ; wm kind, that 
we fee men, engroſſed by a great paſſion, entirely 
ſtrangers to every other moral edlen. But why 
ſhould it be contrary to the nature of things, that 
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the ſoul, once ſtri of its terreſtrial clothing, 
ſhould be acquainted with the nature of its exiſtence, 
and at the fame time perceive thoſe truths which 
now are obſcured by clouds. An innate fire lan. 
guiſhes a long time unknown in a rough ſtone : that 
ſtoneis ſtruck ; and we ſee iſſue outa tkeodd light, 

This is, perhaps, a faint picture of the ſtate in which 
- our ſoul is, when death breaks its fetters. 

In ſhort, in a matter ſo obſcure, every ſuppoſition 
is admiſſable, which aſſures us, that the foul is not on 
earth in a ſtate of enchantment, or in a kind of in- 
terruptiòn of its ordinary exiſtence. All that we ſee 
of the univerſe is an aſſemblage of incomprehenſible 
phenomena : and when we wiſh to diſcover the con- 
cluſion, through the aid. of the ideas moſt on a level 
with our intelligence, we wander perhaps from 
truth; ſince, according to appearances, it is in the 
depths of infinity that it repoſes. 2829 | 

L doubt, whether we can allow the authority of 
thoſe metaphyſical arguments, which are made uſe of 
to defend the ſpirituality of the ſoul, to be deciſive : 
but they are ſufficient to repulſe the-different attacks 
of materialiſts. The moſt evident opinion to me is, 
that we are too weak to comprehend the ſecret we 

ſearch for. We have, according to our petty know- 
ledge, divided the univerſe into two parts, ſpirit and 

matter : but this diviſion ſerves only to diſtinguiſh 
the little we know, from that of which we have no 
knowledge. There 1s, perhape, an infinite gradation 
between the different properties which compoſe mo- 
tion and life, inſtinct and intelligence. We can only 
expreſs the ideas conceived by our underſtandings : 
and the general words which we make uſe. of, ſerve 
only to ferec the vain ambition of our mind : but 

with reſpect to the univerſe, in conſidering its im- 

menſity, we ſhall find, that there is ſufficient ſpace 
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for all the ſhades and modifications we have no idea 
ok. We confeſs, that it is the connexion between our 
phyſical powers and intellectual faculties, and the ac- 
tion that they ſeem to have on each other, which 
nourifhes our doubts and anxieties; but without this 
relation, without the appearance of our fall, all 


would be diſtinct in the fate of man, all would be 


manifeſt. It is then, becauſe: there is a ſhade in 
the midſt of the picture, which continually catches 
our attention, that we have need to collect the light 
of the mind and the feelings, in order to ſee in per- 
ſpective our deſtiny ; and it is from this motive, that 
we find it neceſſary, above all, to be penetrated with 
the idea of a God, and to ſearch, in his power and 
goodneſs, for the laſt explication which we want. 
There is, in the judgments of men, a contraſt 
which I have often been {truck with. Thoſe people, 
who, at the fight of the immenſity of the univerſe, 
at the view of the wonders, in the midſt of which 
they are placed, fear not to attribute to our intel- 
lectual faculties the power of interpretipg and un- 
derſtanding every thing, and even the capacity of 
attaining > Ar to the hidden ſecrets of our nature: 
theſe ſame people are, nevertheleſs, moſt eager to 
ſtrip the ſoul of its true dignity, and the moſt obſti- 
nate in refuſing it ſpirituality and duration, and 
every thing elſe which can exalt it, 

But happily, theſe refuſals or conceſſions fix not 
our fate. The nature of the ſoul will always be as 
unknown as the eſſence of the Supreme Being: and 
it is one of the proofs of its grandeur, to be wrap- 
ped up in the ſame myſteries which hide from us 
the univerſal] ſpirit. But there are ſimple ideas and 
ſentiments, which ſeem to bring along with them 


more comfort and hope than metaphyſical argu- 
ments, 8 


We - Of the Importance of 

* We cannot profoundly meditate on the marvellous 
attributes of thought---we cannot attentively con- 
template the vaſt empire which has been ſubmitted 
to it, or reflect on the faculty with which it is en- 
dowed, of fixing the paſt, approaching the future, 
and bringing into a ſmall compaſs the expanded 
views of nature, and of containing, if I may uſe the 
phraſe, in one point, the infinity of ſpace, and the im- 
menſity of time---we cannot conſider ſuch a wonder, 
without continually uniting a ſentiment of admiratiori 
to the idea of an end worthy of ſuch a grand con- 
ception, worthy of him whoſe wiſdom we adore. 
Shall we, however, be able to diſcover this end, in 
the paſſing breath, in the fleeting moments which 
compoſe life? Shall we be able to difcover it in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of phantoms, which ſeem deſtined only to 
trace the progreſs of time? Shall we, above all, 
perceive it in this general ſyſtem of deſtruction ? 


And ought we to annihilate in the ſame manner the 


inſenſible plant, which periſhes without having known 
life---and: the intelligent man, who every day ex- 
plores the charms of exiſtence ? Let us-not thus de- 
grade our fate and nature : and let us judge: and 
hope better of that which is unknown. Life, which 
is a means of improvement, ſhould not lead to an 
eternal death : the mind, that prolific ſource of know- 
ledge, ſhould not be loſt in the dark ſhades of forget- 
fulneſs. Senſibility and all its mild and pure emo- 
tions, which ſo tenderly unite us to others, and en- 
liven our days, ought not to be diſſipated as if it 
were the vapour of a dream : conſcience, that ſevere 
judge, was not intended to deceive us: and piety 
and virtue are not vainly to elevate our views to- 
wards that model of affection, the object of our love 
and adoration. The Supreme Being, to whom all 
times belong, ſeems already to have ſealed our union 
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with futurity, by endowing us with foreſight, . and 
placing in the receſſes of our heart the paſſionate de- 
lire of a longer duration, and the confuſed ſenti- 
ment which it gives of obtaining it. There are ſome 
relations ſtill obſcure, ſome connexions between our 
moral nature and futurity ; and perhaps our wiſkes, 
our hopes, are a ſixth ſenſe, a faint ſenſe, if I may 
be allowed to expreſs myſelf ſo, of which we ſhall 
one day experience the ſatisfaction. Sometimes alſo 
I imagine, that love, the moſt noble ornament of our 
nature, love, ſublime enchantment, is a myſterious 
pledge of the truth of theſe hopes; for in diſen- 
gaging us from ourſelves, tranſporting us beyond 
che limits of our being, it ſeems the firſt ſtep towards 
an immortal nature : and in preſenting to us the 
idea, in offering to us the example of an exiſtence 
out of ourſelves, it ſeems to interpret by our. feelings 
that which our minds cannot comprehend. 


4 In ſhort, and this reflexion is the moſt. awful of 


all, when I ſee the mind of man graſp at the know- 
ledge of a God---when I ſee him, at leaſt, draw 
near to ſuch a grand idea---ſuch a ſublime degree 
of elevation prepares me, in ſome manner, for the 
high deſtiny of the ſoul. I ſearch for a proportion. 
between this immenſe thought and all the intereſts 
of the world; and I diſcover none. I ſearch for a 
proportion between theſe boundleſs meditations and 
the narrow picture of life; and I perceive none. 
There is then, I doubt not, ſome magnificent ſecret. 
beyond all that we can diſcern ; ſome aſtoniſhing 
wonder behind this curtain, ſtill unfurled; on all. 
ſides we diſcover the commencement of it. How. 
imagine, how reſolve the thought, that all which af- 
fects and animates us, all which guides and captivates 
us, is a ſeries of „ an aſſemblage of illu · 
2. 
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fions? The univerſe and its majeſtic pomp would 
then have been only deſtined to ſerve as the theatre 
of a vain repreſentation : and ſuch a grand idea, fo 
magnificent a ion would have had for an ob- 
ject a mere dazzling chimera. What would then have 
ſignified that mixture of real beauties and falſe ap- 
pearances ? What had ſignified that concourſe of 
phantoms, which, . without deſign or end, would 
leſs admirable than a ray of light, deſtined 
to enlighten our abode ? In ſhort, what had 
fignified in men that union of ſublime thoughts 
and deceitful hopes? Guard us from giving. cre. 
dit to ſuch a ſuppoſition ! Is it to him, then, whoſe 
power has not any limits, that we dare to attribute 
the artifices of weakneſs ? Should we have ſeen 
every where order, deſign, and exactneſs, as far as 
our underſtanding can reach---and as foon as we 
are arrived at the utmoſt boundary of our faculties, 
ſhould we ſtop the views of the Supreme Intelligence, 
and imagine, that all is finiſhed, becauſe futurity is 
unknown? Alas! we endure but a moment; and 
we preſume to know the paſt and the future ! But 
grant us only the idea of a God; do not deprive us 
of our confidence in bim; it is in relying on that 
grand truth, that we ſhall be able to guard our 
hopes againſt all the metaphyſical arguments, whick 
we are not immeditately prepared to anſwer. 
Would you object, that hope is not ſufficient to 
determine men to the obſervance of morality, and to 
ſubject them to the facrifices which the practice of 
virtue ſeems to impoſe? What then attracts them, 
in all the buſtſe of life, unleſs it be hope? what is it 
that renders them greedy of honour and of fortune, 
unleſs it be expectation? And when they obtain the 
object of their wiſhes, they have frequently only the 
- inaginary advantages hope created. Why then 


even this life to be their only heritage, 


would you aſk for a — certainty, in | 
order to. devote yourſelf: to all the reſearches 


which the human mind can conceive to be the maſt 
grand, the moſt worthy of an ardent -purſuit?: On 
the contrary, the moſt. trifling degree of expeQation 
mould become a motive of encouragement. * And 
what is it, of all our intereſts, which-conld be put in 
competition with the moſt fogitive idea, with the. 
flighteſt. hope, of pleaſing the maſter of the world, 
and maintaning the 2 which ſeems to be 
indicated by our natural ſentiments, and by the firſt 
perceptions of our minds? 

I would wifi to go ſtill further, and I-would de- 
mand, not of all men, but of ſome at leaſt, if, were 
they would 
think themſelves freed from the defire of pleaſing the 
Sovereign Author of nature? The. moment that is 

given us roknow and admire him, would it not ſtill be 


a «bleſſing? We celebrate the memory of-thofe-prin. 
ve done good to men; are we not to do 


the ſame with hum to 2 we are indebted ſor our 


exiſtence; to him who has contrived, if I may be al- 
lowed to ſay ſo,, the various enjoyments we are fo 
nowilling to detach ourſelves from? ſhall we dare, 
weak wid ant as we are, to meaſure the wiſ 


. and calculate the power of our Benefactor, and raſh- 


ly reproach him for not having done more for us? 
This would be the language of ingratitude. But, as 

I have ſhown, our ſentiments have not been put to 
this teſt : and it is on more liberal terms that we have 
been admitted to treat with the Supreme Being. He 


has ſurrounded us with every thing, that can encou- 


our expectations. He allows us, by contempla- 
tion, to attam almoſt a knowledge of his perfections. 
He lets us read them in that collection of glory and 
magnificence which the univerſe diſplays. He per- 
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mits us to perceive his power and goodneſs, infinity- 
and happineſs; and by that ſucceſſion of ideas he has 
guided dur wiſhes and our hopes. How grand is the 


* contemplation of the Eternal, they who have ſenſibi. 
lity can tell! But this idea ſhould be very early im- 
planted in the human heart; it is neceſſary that it 


ſhould be connected with our firſt feelings; that it 
ſhould rife by degrees, in order to gain ſtrength, be. 


fore men are thrown into the midſt of that world 


which boaſts of being ſreed from childiſh prejudices— 
leſt, hurried along by its levity, they follow every 


day a new maſter, and render themſelves the ſlaves 
of pleaſure and vanity. — 
And that which is to maintain, among men, the. 
principles firſt inculcated, is public worſhip, an idea. 
as beautiful as iimple, and the moſt proper to vivify 

that is vague and abſtract in reaſoning and in- 


ſtruction. Public worſhip, in aſſembling men, and in 


turning them without public ſhame to their weak-. 
neſſes, and-in equalizing every individual before the 
Maſter of the world, will be, in this point of view, 


a grand leſſon of morality. But this worſhip, beſides, 


habitually reminds ſome of their duty.; and is for: 
others a conſtant. ſource: of conſolation. In ſhort, al 
moſt all men, aſtoniſhed- and overwhelmed by the 


ideas of grandeur and infinity; which the appearance 


of the univerſe, and the exerciſe oftheir own thoughts, 
preſent to them, aſpire to find repoſe in the ſenti- 
ment of adoration. which unites them in a more inti-. 
mate manner to-God, than the developement of their. 
reaſon ever will. _ TSR, 
We ſhould guard ourſelves carefully from deſpiſ- 
ing the emotions of piety, which cannot be ſeparated 
ſrom its advantages: and philoſophers themſelves 
know not how far they would go, when they try to- 
reduce the intereſt of men to the narrow circle of 
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demonſtrated truths. That which we perceive con- 
fuſedly, is more precious than all we have a certain 
knowledge of. That which we anticipate, is of more 


value than the bleſſings ſcattered round us. Ihus, 
we ſhould be miſerably impoveriſhed, if they could 


cut off the various comforts which we ſhall never 


poſſeſs, hut through the aid of imagination. How- 


ever, if we take this imagination as a guide and en- 
coutagement, when we are engaged in the purſuits 
of fortune ang ambition---and if the wiſe themſelves 
find that to be good which ſerves to nouriſh our pat- 
ſions- Why would you reject it, when, ſimply more 
grand and more ſublime in its abject, it becomes the 
tupport of our weakneſſes, the ſafeguard of our prin- 


ciples, and the ſource of our moſt intereſting conſo- 


lations? . | 
It is the part of legiſlators to ſtudy theſe truths, 
and to direct towards them the ſpirit of laws, ani 


the uncertain courſe of opinions. How honourable 


is it for them to he called to form the auguſt alliance, 
which is to unte happineſs with morality, and mo- 
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TWELFTH CHAPTER. 
That there is a God. 


HAT there is a God! How is it poſſible to 
1 avoid being penetrated with an awful reſpe& 
in attering theſe words? How reflect on them with- 
out the deepeſt humility, and even an emotion of 
ſurpriſe, that man, this weak creature, this atom diſ- 
perſed in the immenſity of ſpace, undertakes to adtl 
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ſome weight to a truth, of which all nature is the 
pplendid witneſs? However, if this truth be our ſu - 
preme good, if we be nothing. without it, how can 
we baniſh it from our minds? Does it not conſtrain 


us to dwell continually on the ſubje&-? Compared 


with it, all her thoughts are inſignificant! and un. 
intereſting. ves birth to, and ſuſtains all the 
2 on gf. e 

ereature 


ſtroy our confidence in the exiſtence of a Supreme 
Being. I dreaded the melancholy which thoſe argu- 
ments produced. I was afraid to feel the impreſſion 


dear to my heart, and moſt eſſential to my ls. 
It appeared to me, that a few general ideas, ſupport 


ed by lively feelings, wauld have been ſuſſicient for 
tranquillity : and without an intereſt more eu. 
according to 


my 
tended, without the deſire of oppoling, 


my powers, a ſpirit of indifference. and falſe phil t 
phy, which is every day pong or ound, | 
never. have ſtepped beyon But I am far 


from regretting the part 1 have taken, L have ran 
over, without much trouble, thoſe books where the 


uſly diſſemina- 
ted; and have thought, that a perſon, endowed 


molt pernicious doctrines are ingenieu 
with common ſenſe, on whom metaphyſical ſubtle. 


ties were obtruded, would reſemble thoſe ſavages, 


who are brought ſometimes among. us, and w 

from the depraved refinement of our morals and man- 
ners, have often recalled us, by ſame natural reflex- 
ions, to thoſe {imple principles which we have aban- 
2 to thoſe antient truths. whoſe veſtiges are 


The whole ſtrudture of religion would be over- 
turned, if, by the ſtrength or artifices of reaſoning, 


happineſs of an intelligent 
pen I tremblingly. diſcuſſed 
the different objections which are employed to de. . 


of it.myſelf, and thus to hazard the opinion molt. 
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men could deſtroy our confidence in the exiſtence of 
a Supreme Being. Morality, being detached from 


the opinions which ſuſtain it, would remain a wa- 


vering,” unſupported notion, only defended by a po- 


licy, whoſe power time would inſenſ{tbly weaken. A 


fatal languor invading every mind, where would be 
that univerſal intereſt, that fentiment felt by all men, 
and proper to form a general alliance between them ? 
Then thoſe, who with pure intentions, can only be 


guided and ſuitained by an intimate perſuaſion, would 


retire fad, and leave to others the care of ſupportin 
moral order by fictions and falſhoods. They would 


pity that diſmayed race, called to appear and paſs 


away like flowers, which bloom but for a day. 
They would deſpiſe thoſe animated phantoms, which 


only come to make a buz with their vanity and tri- 


vial paſſions, and fall, in a little while, into eterna} 


- oblivion. All that appears beautiful in the univerſe, 


and excites our enthuſiaſm, would ſoon loſe its ſplen- 
dorand enchantment, if we perceived nothing in this 
brilliant ſcene, but the play of ſome atoms, and the 
uniform walk. of blind neceſſity : for it is always be- 
cauſe a thing may be otherwiſe, that it acquires-a 
claim to our admiration. In ſhort, that ſoul, that 
ſpirit, which vivifies man—that faculty of thought 
which ſurpriſes and confounds thoſe who reflect 
would only appear a vain movement, if nothing were 
before, or were to follow—if ſome unknown breath, 


or general intelligence, did not animate nature. But 


we have dwelt too long on-thoſe gloomy thoughts. 
Re-aſſume your light and life, admirable works of 
God. Come, and confound the pride of ſome, and 
comfort others. Come, and take poſſeſſion of our 
fouls, and direct our affections towards him whom we 
ought: to love—towards him who 1s the eternal mo- 
def of perfect wiſdom, and unlimited goodneſs ! 
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11 ſhall not endeavonr to prove, that there is a Go 
by reciting all the wonders the works of nature dif. 
play to on eyes. Several celebrated writers have al. 
ready done it, and have miſſed their aim. Infinity 


can only be repreſented by aſtoniſhment and reſpect, 


which overwhe)ms all our thoughts: and when we 
labour to explain the ſucceſſive and varied picture of 
the wonders of nature, this change of objects is 
more calculated to relax our admiration than to in. 
creaſe it; for any change eaſes our mind, by afford- 
ing thoſe relaxations which our weakneſs has need 
of; and if we were to inveſtigate only one pheno- 
menon, we ſhould ſoon diſcover the utmoſt extent of 


our faculties. We find the limits of our underſtand. 


ing in the examination of the organization of the 
ſmalleſt inſect, as well as in obſerving the faculties of 
the ſoul : and the myſteries of the Fmpleſt vegeta- 
tion are as far above the reach of our intelligence, 
as the principal agent of the univerſe. , _ 

It is then as a cok of praiſe to, the Supreme Be- 
ing, and not e we inſtruction, that I freely follow 
the courſe of my thoughts. I ſhall begin by throw- 
ing a rapid glance on the principal chad of wil. 
dom and grandeur, which we are all equally ſtruck 
wi when we contemplate the wonder of the uni- 
verſe. 

What a ſight is that of the world! What a mag- 
nificent picture for thoſe ho can be rouſed out of 
the ſtate of indifference, in which habit has thrown 
them! We know not where to begin, or ſtop, when 
we expatiate on ſo many wonders : and the moſt 
noble of all is, the faculty which has been beſtowed 
on us of admiring and conceiving them. What an 
aſtoniſhing and ſublime relation 1s that of the innu- 
merable beauties of nature, with the intelligence 
which permits us to enjoy, and to be made happy by 
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them! What relation ſo ſurpriſing, as that of the 


order and harmony of the univerſe, with the moral 


.intelligence which enables us to anticipate the enjoy- 
ments of wiſdom and unclouded knowledge! Nature 
is immenſe, and all that it contains, all that it ſpreads 
with ſo much ſplendor, ſeems within the reach of 
our ſenlibility, or the powers of our mind: and theſe 
faculties, inviſible and incomprehenſible, unite to 


form that wonder of wonders, which we call felicity. 


Let not theſe plain words turn our attention from 
the magical ideas which they repreſent. It is becauſe 
the grand phenomena of our exiſtence cannot either 
be deſined or expreſſed many ways, that they are ſo 
much more wonderful; and thoſe words, uſed 
common conſent, ſoul, mind, ſenſation, life, happi- 
neſs, and many others beſides, which we pronounce 
ſo ſlightly, confound not leſs: our underſtanding, 


when we wiſh to diſcuſs the eſſence of the properties 
of which, they are the ſign. It is for this reaſon, 
among ſeveral others, that the admiration of particu- 
lars, in the works of nature, is always inſufficient for 
thoſe who have ſenſibility ; as ſuch admiration is ne- 


ceſſarily placed between two ideas ſuſceptible of be- 
ing known—ideas which we connect through the aid 
of our own knowledge. But the charm of our rela- 


tion with the wonders which ſurround us, ariſes 
from experiencing every inſtant the impreſſion of an 
infinite grandeur—and feeling the neceſſity of flying 
to that mild refuge of ignorance and weakneſs, the 
ſublime idea of a God. We are continually carried 


towards this idea by the vain efforts which we make, 


.in ofder to penetrate the ſecrets of our own nature : 


and when I fix my attention on thoſe aſtoniſhing 


myſteries, which ſeem to terminate, in ſome manner, 
the power of our thoughts, ' I repreſent them with 


P 
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-Vindtion, ne'the'oHly barrier whichiſeperates fre 
the infinite Spirit, the ſource of all knowledge. 
Men endowed with the greateſt genius, Pereebe 
Auickly the bounds of their faeulties, when they with 
to ꝑo very far in the ftndy, of abſtrat metaphyſical 
atruths. Bur the fimpleſt andleaftexercifed mind can 
Wiltinguiſn the proofs - of that order, which with ſb 
much ſplendor announces the end and of 
.bvereign wiſdom. 1t-feems, that all the knowledge 
proper to intereſt men has been placed within their 


eth. The learned aſtronomer, obſerving the courſe 


of the globe round the fun, perceives the cauſeiof 


{that regular ſueceſſion of repoſe and ade: 
which ſecures the earth its fecundity, 


every ſeaſon with renewed beauties: but the ſimple 
ceultivator, who fees the treaſures of the earth reno- f 


vated every year, and anſwer, with * preci-, 


ion, to the wants of animated beings, is not leſs a 


. witneſs of a phenomenon which is cient to excite. 
his admiration and : gratitude ! Newton analyzed 
ght, and calculated the {wiftvefs with which it 
runs over the immenſity of ſpace : but the ignoraiit 


-herdſman, 'who ſees, when he wakes, his hut enlight- 
:ened by the ſame rays which animate all nature, is 
-equally beneſited by them. The indefati 2 anato- 


ſtructure, 


miſt attains a juſt idea of our inimita 
and the ingenious texture of our different organs: 
but the man moſt de void of inſtruction, who reflects 
an inſtant on the pleafures, and the variety of the 
iſenſations, which we find ourſelves ſuſceptible of, 
partakes the blefling equally. 

[Phe tranſcendent - knowledge of ſome people, is 
aJegree-of! luperierity which difappears when con- 
Araſted with the ' incomprehenſible 'prandeur of na- 
ture. When we contemplate infinity, thoſe talents 
which exalt one man above another are no more ſeen; 
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and probably in i beyond tha limits · of ou. intalli⸗ 
nee > That, the 2 wanders: of natura begin. 

Mee eee 
— of aug will.aver. O, aQioniy.. 
s, could, reach. the melt. remots. - 
ages, bass dur ſeuls could invoſtigate that innumera- 
bla multitude of preſent objecto, — recollections and. 
anticipations: neither has it informed us how all. 
thoſe: excellencies: of the mind, ſomeumes remain, 
unknown to itſelf, ner how. they are ſome times, at. its 

command, ſuing out, of. their long obſcurity, and 
ſqcceeding each othey*witht method, or are! | 
ly. poured'-forth., At the ſight of theſe altoniſhing, 
phenomena, we think man -preſumptuous, when, 
puffed up with pride, he: miſtakes. the meaſure of his 
. and wiſhes: to. penetrate into the ſecrets, 
conkaes are ſhut up by an inviſible-hand. He. 
ſhould-be content tokuow, that his exiſtence is united 
ta ſo many wonders; he ſhould, be ſatisfied with. be- 
the principal objec of the liberality of nature, 
1 he ſhould: adore,. with reverential reſpect, that 


powerful Sovereign, who beſtows ſo many bleſlingy + 
on him, and ho has made him to ſympathize * | 
all the pawers of heaven and earth, 

The on which we live runs over every year. | 
a, ſpace of two hundved millions of leagues; and. in. 
this immenſe courſe, its diſtance from the ſun, de- 
termined by humutable laws, is exactly proportion- 
ed to the degree of the temperature neceſſary: to eur 
feeble nature, and ta the ſucceſſive return of that pre- 
cious vegetation, withaut which no animated being 
could ſubſiſt. | 

That celeſtial body, which fertilizes the ſeeds of 
life ſhut up in the boſom of the earth, is, at the ſame. 
time, the ſource of that light which opens to our 
view the: glorious light of the univerſe. The-rays of 
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the ſun run over, in eight minutes, about thirty mib 


lions of leagues: ſuch an impetuous motion would 
be ſufficient to pulveriſe the largeſt maſſes of matter: 
but, by an admirable combination, ſuch is the in- 


the moſt tender of our organs, not only without 
wounding it—but with a meaſure ſo delicate and 
preciſe, that they exeite in us thoſe extatic ſenſati - 
ohs, which are the origin and the erer con- 
dition of our greateſt enjoy ments. 


pleaſant and peaceable is this communication ! It is 
alnoft that of a prince with his ſubjects. All is ani- 
mated round man; all relates to his deſires and 


ed to His faculties and ngth and while the ce- 
leſtial bodies move with a rapidity which terrifies our 
imagination, and while, - in their. courſe, they hi 
along our dwelling, we are tranquil in the boſom of 
an aſylum, and under the protecting ſhelter allotied 
us; we enjoy there in peace a multitude of bleſſings, 
which, by another wonderful affinity, ally themſelves 
to dur taſte and all the ſentiments we are endowed with. 
In ſhort, and it is another favour, man is permit- 
ted to be, in ſome things, the contriver of his own 
happineſs, by his will and ingenuity. He has embel. 
liſhed his habitation, and united ſeveral ornaments to 
the ſimple beauties of nature. He has improved, 
by his care, the ſalutary plants, and even in thoſe, 
which ſeemed the moſt dangerous, he has diſcovered 
ſome wholeſome property, and carefully ſeparated it 
from the envenomed parts which ſurrounded it, He 
can ſoften metals, and make them ſerve to augment 


his ſtrength. He obliges the marble to obey him, and 


comprehenſible tenuity of theſe rays, that they ſtrike 


Man, in immenſity, is only an imperceptible polnes | 
and yet, by his ſenſes and intelhgence, he ſeems in 
communication with the whole univerſe. But ho- 


wants. The action of the elements, every thing on 
earth, like the rays of ge, ſeems to be proportion- 
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aſſume what form he deſires. He gives laws to the 


elements, or circumſcribes their empire. He ſtops. 
the invaliou of the ſea, He reſtrains the rivers. in 
their natural bed, and ſometimes obliges them to- 
take a different courſe, in order to ſpread their be» 
nign influence. He erects a ſhelter againſt the fury 
of the winds, and, by an ingenious contrivance, makes 
uſe of that impetuous force, which: he could not at 
ficlt, dream of defeuding himſelf from. Even the fire,. . 
whoſe terrible action ſeems to prefage deſtruction, 
he ſubjugates; and renders it, if L may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf, the confidant of his induſtry, and the companion 

What a ſource of. reflexions is this dominion of 
the mind. over the moſt dreadful effects of the move- 
ment of blind matter l It ſeems. as if the Supreme 
Being, in ſubmitting thus to the intelligence of men 
the moſt powerful elements, choſe 10 give us an an- 


ticipatiou of the empire which. his ſovereign wiſdom 


has over the univerſe VERS FEY 
However, it is in the influence of our ſpiritual fa- 
culties on themſelves, that we obſerve, above all, 
their admirable nature : we ſee; with aſtoniſhment, 
the perfection which they acquire by their own ac- 
tion. Intelligence conſidered in a general manner, un- 
doubtedly is a great phenomenon.: but it is a ſtill 
greater wonder, to ſee the thoughts of a man reach, 
by the moſt ingenious means, the knowledge of others, 
and form an alliance between the paſt and preſent pro-- - 
ductions of the mind. It is by ſuch an alliance, that 
the {ſciences have been improved, and that the mind 
of. man has been. acquainted with all its flrength; - 
The mighty of the earth cannot break this aſſocia- 
12 nor 18 in 2 2 4a os the noble 
eritage of knowledge. This gift, fo precious, pre- 
ſerves the ſtamp of 3 bn — — | 
yet been able to ſay © it is mine.? 
of © 
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The moſt noble uſe that has ever been made of the ad- 
mirable union of ſo many talents, and ſo much know. 
leage, was to demonſtrate how every thing in nature 
relates to the idea of a firſt cauſe z which forcibly an- 
nounces a deſign full of wiſdom, and a beneficent in- 
tention. But now, unhappily, theſe proofs of the exiſt- 
ence of a God are not ſufficient. Imperious philoſophers 
have laboured to ſubvert every thing founded on the 
connexion and wonderful harmony of the ſyſtem of na- 
ture. It is not ſufficient to oppoſe to theſe new opinions 
the mere authority of final cauſes. They do not con- 
teſt that there is a perfect conformity between our 
defires and wants, between our ſenſes and the boun- 
ties of nature: they do not conteſt,” from the cedar 
to the hyſſop, from the inſect to man, that there is a 
beauty of proportion in the whole, which is to be 
found equally in the relation that objects have with 
each other, as well as in their different parts. But 
this admirable harmony, in which the pious man, the 
man of feeling, perceives with delight the ſtamp of 
an eternal intelligence---others, leſs fortunate, un- 
doubtedly, obſtinately preſent to us as a fortuitous 
collifion, as a play of atoms agitated by a blind move. 
ment, or as nature itſelf, exiſting thus from all eter. 
nity. W hat trouble they take to invent and defend 
theſe ſyſtems, deſtructive of our happineſs and hopes! 


I prefer my feelings to all this philoſophy : but to. 


avoid an encounter would be to favour their pre- 
ſamption, and give additional ſtrength to their opi- 
niors. 7 | 

I ſhall treat the moſt important queſtion that man 
can conſider, in this manner: I ſhall endeavour firſt 
to ſhow that the different conjectures on the origin 
of the world all centre in the fingle opinion of the 
eternal and neceſſary exiſtence of every thing which 
is: and I. ſhall afterwards compare the baſis of that 
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ſyſtem with the reaſon of that happy and ſunple 
belief which unites the idea of a Supreme Being 
with all we ſee and know ; in ſhort to the uni Te, 


. 


the moſt unlimited of our conceptions.” ft 1 
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- THIRTEENTH CHAPTER 
The ſame ſuljech coutinied. 


"HEN we ſee the authors of the e 
VVfſyſtems, concerning the formation of the 
world, xeject the idea of a God, under the pretext, 
that this idea is foreign to the nature af our per- 
ceptions, ſhould we not have a right to expect ſome 
better ſubſtitute for it? But far from anſwering our 
expectations, they abandon : themſelves to all the 
wanderings of the moſt fantaſtic imagination. In 
fact, whether we refer the origin of the univerſe to, 
the effect of hazard, the for tuitous concour ſe of atoms, 
ar eſtabliſh another hypotheſis, derived from the 
ſame principle, it is neceſſary at-leaſt, to ſuppoſe. the 
eternal exiſtence - of an ! innumerable multitude of 
little particles of matter, placed without order in the. 
immenſity of ſpace-; and to ſuppoſe, afterwards, that 
theſe atoms, Alleminated to: infinity, attracted each 
other, and correſponded by the inherent properties 
of their nature; and that there reſulted, from their 
adheſion, not only organized, but intelligent facul- 
ties; it is neceſſary, in ſhort; to ſuppoſe, that all 
thoſe incomprehenſible atoms have been ſettled with. 
admirable” order through the effect of a blind mo- 
tion, and by the reſult of ſome of the poſſible chances 
in the inſinity of accidental combinations. Indeed, 
after ſo many ſuppoitions, without example or fours. 


= —— 4 nd director 
dation, that of an Intelligent Being, foul and director” 
— * — had been more analogous and more 
conſonant with our knawledge. | 

Let us return to the hypotheſis we have juſt men- 
tioned. We ſhall then recognize the trifling habit 
of the mind. It is accuſtomed to proceed from ſimple 
to compound ideas, every time it meditates, invents, 
or executes: thus, by an inverſe method; the com- 
poſers of ſyſtems have thought, that, in order to con- 
nect the univerſe to its origin, it was ſufficient to de- 
tach, by the exerciſe of thinking, all its parts, and to 
break and fubdivide them after wards to infinity. But 
whatever may be the tenuity of theſe atoms, their 
exiftence, having organized and intellectual proper - 
ties which we ſhould be obliged to grant them, would 


ſurrounddꝭ us. 
W ben we fee a plant 


, embelliſhed with dif 


ferent colours, we only think of the period when its 
vegetation may be pereeived by our ſenſes. But the 
ſeed of this plant, or if you like better, the organired 
atoms, the ſirſt principle of this ſeed, would have of- 
fered alſo a grand fubje@ of admiration, if we had 
been endowed with the faculties neceffary to penetrate 
into the occult ſecrets of nature. Bur perhaps, in 
transforming: into. an imperceptible powder al} the 


of matter, which have been collected to com- 
poſe the world, we have only before our eyes a fu- 


gitive vapour, to which even our imagination cannot 


reach: and thoſe, who. unfortunately love and de- 
fend this admiration, find beſides, in the ſyſtem of 
divilible atoms, means to defer, according to their 
fancy, the moment of their aſtoniſhment. | 

All theſe fantaftic combinarions ferve only to lead 
us aſtray in our reſearches: and 1 do not think it a 
matter of indifference to make a general obſeryation;- 


be a wonder almoſt equal to thoſe phenomena which 
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The ſtudy of the firſt elements of all the ſciences- 
which we acquire, ſuch as geometry, languages, ci- 
vil legiſlation, and ſeveral others, appears to us 
ſimpleſt part of our inſtruction. It is not the ſake, 
when week to know the las of the phyſical world; - 
for the works of nature never appear more ſimple,” 
than in their compounded ſtate.” They are then, to 
our mind, that which harmony is to the ear. It is 
the agreement of all parts which forms a union per- 
fectly proportioned to our intelligence. Thus man, 
for example, chat wonderful alliance of ſo many dif- 
ferent faculties, does not aſtoniſh our underſtanding, 
but appears to us in one point of view, a ſimple idea; 
but we are troubled, and, as it were, diſmayed, when 
we try to analyze him, or mount to the elements of 
his liberty, will, thought, and all the other A 
ties of his nature. 1K 0# 
We only advance towards WEE and conſequent- 
ly towards the moſt profound darkneſs, when we 
deſtroy the world, in order to divide it into atems, 
out of the midſt of which we make it Wer afreſh, 
after having rallied all we have diſperſed. * 
Let us admit, for a moment, that there exiſt or- 
ages and intelligent atoms, and that they are 
ch, either by their nature, or by their adheſion to 
other atoms. We are now, 'of all theſe ſcattered a- 
toms, to compoſe the univerſe, that maſter- piece of 
harmony, and perfect aſſemblage of every beauty and 
variety, that inexauſtible ſource of every ſentiment 


of admiration ; and in rejecting the idea of a God, 


Creator and Preſerver, we muſt have recourſe to 
the power of chance, that is to ſay, 10 the effects of 
an unknown continual motion, which, without any 
rule, produces, in a limited time, all the combina- 
tions imaginable. But, in order to effect an infinite 
variety of combinations, it is not only neceſſary to 


| 
| 
| 


2 mation, but, 9 ta 
this continual motion changes its direction in all: the. 
pants of ſpace ſubiect to jts:influence. The exiſtence. 
of ſuch a change, and a. familar diverficy in the laws: 
of motion, is a new fuppalition which. maꝝ be ranked. 
with the ather wild ones. 
However, after chelg dd chimerical. ſyſtems have been 
ech we are nat freed from the difficult ies which. 
Lena of the formation. of the world by a. for- 
twitaus cneourſe of atoms produces. 
_ 1s is. diicu to comprehend how: particles, of mat- 
tes, agitated in,every manner, aud ſuſceptible, as has 


been ſuppoſed, of an-iofinity. of different adheſions, . 


ſuauld- not have formed fuch a mixture, ſuch. a con- 
texture, as would have. rendered. the harmonious 


2 of the univerſe in all its parts impaſſible. 
hen we repreſent to ourſelves, abſiractedly, the- 


unlimited number of- chances that may be attributed 
to a hlind movement, the imagination, unable to 
conceive, is left to gueſs, how. an infinite. number of 
atoms, endowed: with: a 


cauld compaſe the heaveuly bodies. But as, long 
before. that period, when ſuck an accidental throw. 


would become prohable, tlieſe ſame atoms might have 


formed. au innumerable. multitude of partial combina-, 
tions ; if one of theſe combinations. had been in- 


compatible with the harmony and compoſition of 
world, that world could not have. been fornie d. 


The ſame conſiderations may be applied to ani- 
mated: beings. Chance might have produced men 
fuſceptible of life, and the tranſmiſſion of it, long be- 
fore chance gave them all the faculties, which. they 


enjoy: and I they had. been formed with only four 


ſenſes, they could not have acquired. a fifth for the 
ſame reaſon that we do not ler a new; one ſpring; 


of uniting theme. - 
felves, under an infinite diverſitiy af movements, 
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wp; Befites, the chance, which might have : 
— beings, melt have always ee 

affortied thoſe beings Trhny thing we | 
For their ſubſiltence and preſervation. 

It may, indeed, be ſuppoſed, ea eos eaten 
in a manner incompatible with the diſpolition of the 
uuiverſe, have been ſeparated by the continuation df 
the motion introduoed into the immenſity of ſpace, 
But chis continual motion, ſufficient to ſever that 
Which it has joined, would it not have deſtroyed 
that harmony iich has been the reſult of one of the 
fortuitous chances to Which the formation of : the 
world has been attributed? 

Will ſome ohject, that all the parts of matter, 
onee united in the maſſes and proportions whieh con- 
ſtitute the heavenly bodies, have been maintained by 
the ĩimpreſſion of a predominant force at the fame 
time invariable? But how is-it poſſible to reconcile 
the exiſtence and dominion of ſuch a foree with that 
continual motion, which was requſſite for the com- 
poſition of the univerſe? 

It may be allo demonſtrated, thar We formation of 
-worlds, by the chances of 2 Blind motion, and their 
regular continuity-of exiſtence, are two propoſitions 
which diſagree. Let us explain this idea. The play 
of atoms, neceſſary in order to produce the un- 
formed maſſes of the heavenly bodies, being infinite- 
ly leſs complicated than that which is nereſſary to 
produce them, inhabited as they are with intelli 
beings, muſt have happened long before the ot 
Thus, in the ſyſtem of the compoſition of the uni. 
verſe, by the fortuitons concourſe of atoms, it is ne- 

ceſfary to ſuppoſe, that theſe atoms, after havi 
been: united to form the heavenly bodies, have been 
fevered, and united again, as many times as was 
neceſſary to produce a N inhabited by intelligent 
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beings. Since beings thus endowed add nothing to 
the ſtability of the world ſince they do not contri- 
.bute to the grand coalition of all its parts - hy 
the ſame. bling. motion which has united, diſſolved, 
and aſſembled ſo often every part of the earth, be- 
fore it was compoſed, ſuch as it is; why does it not 
produce ſome alteration now ? It mould again re- 
duce to powder our world, or, at leaſt, let us per- 
- ceive the commencement of ſome new form. 
It is not only to a world inhabited by intelligent 
beings, that the arguments, juſt mentioned, may be 
applicable; for we perceive around us an innumera- 
ble multitude of beauties and features of harmony, 
which were not neceſſary to the preſervation of õur 
world, and which, according to every rule of pro- 
| bability, would never have exiſted, unleſs we ſup- 
poſed, that the earth has been formed, diſſolved, and 
reproduced, an infinity of times, before having been 
compoſed ſuch as we fee it: but then, I would aſk, 
why there were no veſtiges of thoſe alterations, and 
| Why that motion has ſtopped? - * | 
It would be poſſible, however, by the aſſiſtance 
of a new ſuppoſition, to reſolve the difficulty J have 
juſt mentioned. Some may ſay, that the union, and 
the ſucceſſive diſperſion of the univerſal atoms, are 
executed in a ſpace of time, ſo ſlow and inſenſible, 
that our obſervations, and all thoſe which we have 
from tradition, cannot inform us whether there will 
not be a ſeparation of all the parts of the univerſe, 
by the ſame cauſes which have occaſioned their ad- 
heſion. | 
It is obvious, that tranſporting us into bidder, 
and admitting ſuch a ſeries of arbitrary ſuppoſitions, 
they are not indeed expoſed to any rational attacks: 
but making equally free with infinity, in order to 
oppoſe nonſenſe to nonſenſe, why may I not de al- 


with every other. 
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eee Gerad; that in the infinite combinations 


arifing from perpetual motion, men have been cre- 
ated, deſtroyed, and again called into being, with 


the lame faculties, remembragces, thoughts, relati- 


ous and circumſtances; and why each of us, ſeparated 


from our former exiſtence, only by a ſleep, whoſe 


duration is imperceptible, ſhould not be in our own 
eyes immortal beings? Infinity permits the ſuppofi · 


tion of this abſurd hypotheſis ;. as it authoriſes every 
flight of the imagination in which time is reckangd 


fer nothing: We fee, however, how we riſk run- 


ning into error, when, with our limited faculties, we 
with to ſubject the incomprehenſible idea of infinity, 


| and boldly: am to the combinations of finite. he: 
inge. 


Let us produce, however, another objeQion. Ie 
may be ſaid, that our planet is the reſult of chance: 
ut 18 not this chayce improbable, if we ſuppoſe, that 
there exiſted in the infinity of ſpace, an infinite 
number of other aſſembled atoms, equally. produced 
hy the firſt throw of the dice, which repreſent all 
the poſſible forms, and imaginable proportions? And 
I would alſo aſk, by what laws all theſe irr 
bodies, neceſlarily fabje&, by reaſon of their nhum- 


ber and maſſes, to an infinity of movements, have 


Not diſconcerted the planetary ſyſtem formed, at the 
ſame time as they were, by. chance? 1 

I ought to obſerve, above all, that cee 
we are acquainted with, is a proof of univerſal or- 
der; for, in immenſity, here one part is nothing, 
compared with the whole, no part, without excepti- 
on, could be preſerved, unleſs 1 it were in equilibrium 


Thus, whether an infinite. ſucceſjion of chances be 
ed to which the entire maſs of atoms bas 
| been- uniformly ſabje&—or - di the firſt. general 
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throw be thought ſufficient, but divided imo an E 


ty of different ſections —our reaſon oppoſes. invincible 
difficulties to the reſult which ſome want to draw from 


theſe various ſyſtems, | 
In ſhort, we muſt rve, that | in iden 3 
ſtand the accidental formation of a world, ſuch as 
we are at liberty. to ſuppoſe, the eternal exiſtence 
of every kind of organized and intelligent atoms, muſt 
have preceded the formation of that world, I muſt 
again obſerve, that when they are obliged to ſuch 
wonderful firſt principles, and to admit, in the be- 
Sinning, a ature ſo aſtoniſhing, we can ſcarcely 
conceive how they can make it a | ſaddenly a fooliſh 
in order to finiſh the work of the univerſe 5a 
ore exalted ſuppoſition would have proveures. their 
drawing a concluſion ſo abſurd. | 
It ſeems to me, that — the i immen- | 
firy which has given riſe toſo many ridiculous notions 
about the formation of the — 4 they have ſuch a 
reſemblance to each other, that we can ſcarcely dif- 
cern any difference: and conſidering the little circle 
which the imagination runs over, when it applies its 
force to deep conceptions, we think we diſcover 
ſomething ſupernatural in its ſingular weakneſs: the 
authors of theſe ſyſtems ſeem to have a flaviſh turn 
of thinking, and the marks of their chains are very 
viſible. It is always atoms and atoms, that they 
make play together, either at different times, or all 
at once, in ie ſpace : but when ſome want to 
Form ideas of liberty and will, as they do not know 


in what manner to analyze theſe properties, they 


oppoſe them pre-exiſting in the elementary parts, 
which they made uſe of to create their univerſe : 
-and they © arent take care not to grant any action 
10 liberty and will, in order to prevent any reſiſtanee 
to thoſe notions on Which they build their univerie. 
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They would not render either more ſimple or cre- 
Abe, che blind production of worlds, by ſuppoſing 
not only an innumerable multitude of organized 
atoms, but even an infinite diverſity of molds to hold 
the atoms, and of which force chemical ana 
us an idea. Such a ſyſtem, which might ſerve 4 Se- 
1 — a few ſecondary cauſes of our nature, 
not applicable to the firſt formation of beings; for 
with ſuch an aſſemblage of molds and atoms, all the 
gat difficulties: wo ſtill ſubſiſt. In fact, how 
ould the different molds have claſſed themſelves. 
properly, in order to form the moſt ſimple ws, 
but which beſide required a fixed meaſure and 
dation of ranks?” The mold deſtined for the organi- 
red atoms, of which the cryſtalline is to be compoſ- 


ed, how is it poſſible it ſhould have placed itſelf in 5 


the centre of that mold which is to form ihe pupil of 
the eye, and this laſt on that one which is fe lor 
the whole, and ſo on, by an exact gradation, whoſe 
diviſions and ſubdiviſions are innumerable ?: 

Were they to ſuppoſe an infinite ſiceeſlion of | 
molds, of which the largeſt attracted the ſmalleſt, in. 
che lame manner as the molds attracted the atoms; 
this ſuppoſition, leſs ridiculous than any other, is not 
"ſufficient to model, even in imagination, the moſt 
' unimportant phenomena of nature. It is nec 
"beſides, that by the direction of a wiſe and powerful 
force, the. molds, and the atoms whieh belong to them, 
ſet themſelves in motion, without confuſion; it is 
neceſlary, that thoſe deſtined to compoſe the exterior 


fibres ſhould not obſtruct the paſſage of thoſe molds 


calculated to form the interior organs; in ſhort; that 


every one of thoſe in its courſe and expanſion, ſhould 
. [21-23 obſerve thoſe delicate ſhades, which blend 


or ſeparate all the parts of the ſmpleſt of nature's 
works, 


I 


*% 
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We are already acquainted with à force Which 
208 in all dire ctione, Which diſpoſes every thing id 


due order, tends towards an end, ops, begins again; | 


and fiulhes, every moment, a complicaicd werks ang 
this is the intelligent will. And certainly we have 


reaſon to be aſtoniſhed, that the only faculty we have 


an intimate confcienſneſs of, is the one philoſophers 


turn from, when they . wn eder 


of the univerſe, 1 

1 allow, that they mey, at the — they 
reject the ides of a God, admit, as a principle, the 
eternal exiſtence of a mechenica) force, which, by an 
incomprehenſible neceſſity, directe d, towards a wiſe 
end, every thing that was at firſt confuſedly feattef. 


ed in the immenſity of ſpace. But this new ſuppoſi- 


tion would ferm an dypothefis ſimilar to the ſyſtem 


of the eternal exiſtence of the univerſe; in fact, the 


eternal exiſtence of all the elements, of all ſubſtanges, 


forces, and properties which were neceſſary to pro- 


duce a certain order of things, weuld be « phenv- 


menon as mconproheulible as a exiſtence of that 
order itſelf, 


We uniſt add, that theſs two phenomena would 


be ſeparated in our thoughts only by an indiviſible in- 
Nant—an inſtaut that we 


imagine, in the extent of e time: repreſented by 
eternity; for any choſen period would be ſtill tao 
late, by an infinity of ages. The neceſſary effect of 
an eternal cauſe has not, like that cauſe, any period 
to which we can fix its commencement. 

We thus perceive, under auother point of yiew, 
how vain and ridiculous are the fantaſtic gperetigns, 

imagine, before the exiſtence of the world and 
which are attributed ſometimes to the diſprfered 


movements of chance, and ſometimes to the regular 


laws of blind becellry. 


neither deſcribe nor 


— 


I kere is then but one hypotheſis to be oppoſed tio 
che idea of a God: It is the ſyſtem of the eternal 
exiſtence of the univerſe. Such an atheiſtical ſyſtem. 

will always be more eaſily defended than any other; 
| becauſe, being founded on a ſappalition without 
| hounds, it does not require to be embraced by reaſon - 
ing, like all the hypothetical ideas, by which men 
malte nature act according to an order of their own 
invention. We will, inthe next chapter, conſider this - 
 Hitem, and diſcuſs it by every meaus in our power. 
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FOURTEENTH! CHAPTER. 
The ſame ſubject continued.” 


- HOSE who maintain that the world ſubſiſts 
I of itſelf, and that there is not a God, ſay, in 
. favour. of their opinion, that if the eternal exiſtenbe 
of the univerſe overwhelm our underſtanding, the: 
eternal exiſtence of a God is a ſtill more inconceiv- 
able idea; and that ſuch a ſuppolition is only another 
difficulty, ſince, according to a common mode of 
judging, a work the mgſt wonderful appears a pheno- 
menon leſs aſtoniſhing than the knowledge of which 
ite is the reſult. ee een 
> Let us firſt fix our attention on this argument. It 
is uſeleſs to aſk, what is meant by another: difficulty 
in infinity. Thoſe: ideas, which are repreſented by 
familiar expreſſions, neceſſarily derived from conipa- | 
riſon, are only admiſſible in the narrow circle of our 
knowledge. Out of it, thoſe ideas have not any ap- 
; plication : and we cannot fix any degrees in he im- 
menſity which exceeds the bounds of our views,” and 
in thoſe unfathomable depths which are ou: of the 
reach of our intellectual powers. 


Q 2. 
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0 cauſe a: as increafip ing the difficulty, we only. 
| 8 


e in that op opinion; d inſtead of f. rel 
our mind to adopt ſuch an Nile, and thinking ws 


wander uy an imaginary we find it, on the 
contrary, more congenia Wich our nature; while 
order unites itſelf to = idea of a deſign, and a mul - 
tiplicity of combinations to the idea of an intelligence. 
16 hus we riſe un ie Wo, at. things ; ; and, rea- 
ſoning by Roy's of we ſhall more eaſily conceive 
{ of '2 Being * * with vatĩous un- 
* which we in part partake- we 
l, 1.fay, more | eaſily conceive ſuch an exiſtence, 
han that of a Dee, where all would be intelli- 
Kent, except the. prſt mpxer. The Morkwan, un- 
Sobel is ſyperior to the york: but according 4 
Hur — of feglivg and iudging, an f 

ombination, formed: without intelligence, w i 2 
Vavs be the, molt extraordinary, as well as the melt 
incomprehen ible phenomenon. 

It is not Tetrevt to obſerye, hat OS Tos 
he ſyſtem 1 combat, the more the world would ap- 
pear to on adpjrable reſuh of wiſdom, the leſs 
Power we baye to draw any geduction fa- 
vourable to the exiſtence . of à God; ſince the au- 
| thor of a perfect work is not fo eaſily traced as che 
feeble ib ere ours of mediocrity. Thus, all 
thoſe- who particula rized the beauties of nature, 
would ſtupidly jus the cauſe of religion, „ aud 
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e our helief ip the exiſtence of 2 Supreme Be- 
n 1 0 no me, onthe ſe to perceive what 


£ argument that muſt be, Yhich Jeads. 


e 0 {0 2bſur 
14 Ark joins view of the yojverſe howdmakeus 
m 5 rte Which we form, of chat which 
Js i ip Jap arder f things.;: far all the 
ras bean nature 9277 from a movement 
5 ed th Bn We can eaſily form 
f e contrary to a 
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BER: the rays, ke Jo il acy of pur gr- 


MENS even in t he arrow circle we tra- 


ie, ye. cover any application of 
Fon 1 ple 15 which — 50 an idea, how 


"cond, Tach a principle ſerye to guide our qpinions, 
© the moment -when we eleyate 155 meditations to 
beings---when.we 


ent 20 ? ame, in 2 immenſi- 
1 Hora e inſignificant 1 1 5 7 e ee. 
h f: * N 5 lous, if, capable 


cle. For 19 9 never f 

th Ws 1 gicates, th at, e al to dur dif- 

ih egrees of le and know] 7 — t is ſimple, 
hat Js CN. * a very different application. 

We may 80 y oblerye, that theſe expreſſions 
Ars : not e nah e ts e, Weder, by a wen 
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of moderate abilities and a man of genius. However, 
the diſtance, which ſeparates the various degrees of 
intelli ; with which we are acquainted, is pro- 
bably very trifling in the 'univerſal ſcale of beings. 
All our reflexions would lead us then to preſume, 
that beyond the limits of the human mind, the ſimple 
s our compounded, the eaſy our wonderful, and the 
evident our inconceiv abe. Ft 
Aer having examined the principal arguments 
of the partiſans of atheiftical ſyſtems, which we now 
"mtack; let vs change the ſcene, and, in the midit of 
"the labyrinth, in which; we are placed, try to find 
-@ clue for our meditations. 
Me are witneſſes of the exiſtence. of the world, 
- and intimately acquainted. with our own : thus, ei- 
ther God or matter muſt have been eternal; agd by 
2 natural conſequence, an eternal exiſtence, which 
is an idea the moſt incomprehenſible, is, however, 
the moſt inconteſtible truth. Obliged now, in or- 
der to fix pur opinion, to chooſe between two eter- 
nal exiſtences, the one intelligent and free, the other 
blind and void of alf conſciouſneſs, why not prefer 
the firſt? An eternal exiſtence is an idea ſo aſtoniſh- 
ing, ſo much above our comprehenſion, that we de- 
corate it -with every thing ſublime and beautiful; and 
nothing deſerves more theſe decorations than thdught. 
Would it not be ſtrange, that, in our ſyſtematic 
diviſtons, it was only to thought, and conſequently 
to all that was moſt admirable in our nature, that 
ve refuſe eternity, while we grant it to matter and 
its blind combinations? What a ſubverſion of all 
proportion ! that we ſliould believe in the eternal 
exiſtence of matter, becauſe it is preſent to our 
eyes, and yet not admit the eternal exiſtence of 
an intelligence ; while that, which we are endowed 
- with, becomes the ſource of our judgment, and. 
even the guide of our ſenſes ! | 
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Amd by what other ity we ſhowld grant 
the faculty and the eonſtiouſneſs of i 
enly to that ſmall part of the world which is repre- 
fontet by animated 2 Thus, the whole bf 
nature would be below a pay; and if no ſpirit ani 
mated the univerſe, man e heve reach 
ed his ultimate perfectior; h we "fee in him 
bm a fait ſketeh, + weak fradow/ of ſomething. 
more c ind-atimirable. We-perccive that he 
is, to ſpeak thus, at the conimendement of thinking: 
and ail his- ces, all his efforts, 10 extend the em. 
pire of that farulty, only inform him; that he tends 
eontinually towards ats end, from whizh he is ab 
ways diſtant. Im ſhort, in his greateſt exe rtions, he 
feels his weakneſs. he ſtudlies, — cannod knaw - 
kimſels. He makes 2 few petty difcoveries, ſees {ome 
tri wheels, while the main ſpring eſcapes bis 
feareh, He is fallen inte the workd, 2 2 grain of 
fand thrown by the winds. He has neither a con- 
feiouſneſs of his origin, nor = forefight of his end. 
We perceive it him all the timidity and miſtruſt of 
being. He is conſtrained, by inſtinct, 


F e 
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4 
i9 raiſe to heaven his wiſhes and contemplations: 
and, when he is not led aſtray by aw intoxicating 


reaſon, he fears, ſeeks to adave a God, and rejects 

Mh giſdain the rank, which aydacious phitolophets 

him in the ger af peture: 

I myſt alfa Jud, that the amen: of admiration, 
Aach, I cannot ſtifle, w] ien 1 " of att * an 

ual gyalites we are 68 aw , 

be len bly e e if | Eee 

r man ane If a5 a ſimple growth of blind matter ; 
he moſt Wonjing p — EIT Y in 

ire me with a tra ore I wy = leſs 25 can 

fer i ta an intelligent c a leprer a 15 
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ſign, a combination, before Tadmire; as I hade need 
to ive feeling and affection, before love. 


- + But as ſoon as I ſee in the human mind the 
of On ipotence—and it 

reſults of a d thought—it reaſſumes its dignity; 
an ne f n my ou} neee Before 
fuch a wonderful conception. 


to me one of wy 


It is then united with the idea of a God, e che 
Prius! faculties of man attract my homage and cap- 


dyvate my imagination. In reilecting on theſe ſub- 
lime faculties, ſtudying their admirable eſſence, I 
am confirmed in the opinion, that there exiſts. a ſo- 
-vereign intelligence; ſoul of nature, and that na- 
ture itſelf is ſubject to its laws: Yes, we find in the 
mind of man the firſt evidence, a faint. ſhadow of 
the perfection which we muſt attribute to the Crea- 
tor of the univerſe. What a wonder, indeed, is 
ou faculty, capable of ſo many things, yet 

rant of its own nature! I am equally: aftoniſh- 
ed, by the extent and limits of. thinking. An im- 
menſe ſpace is open to its reſearches, and at the 
fame time it cannot comprehend the ſecrets which 


appear moſt proximate with it ; as the; grand-mative 


of action, the principle of intellectual force, ever re- 
mains 2 Man is ten informed; every in- 
ſtant, of ndeur and enen and theſe 
chovghtz mn naturally Kd to the idea of.Omnipo- 
dende. There are, in thoſe limits of our knowledge 
and ignorance, In that confaſed and conditional 


light, all the evidence of deſign ; and it ſeems to me, 


ſometimes, that I hear this command given to the 
human ſoul by the God of the univerſe : © Go ad- 
' mire a portion of my univerſe, ſearch for happineſs, 
and learn ta love me. But do not try to raiſe the 
*veil, with which I have covered the ſecret of thy ex- 
iſtence. I have compoſed thy nature of fore of the 
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attributes which conſtitute my own eſſence. Thou 
wouldſt be too near me, if I ſhould permit thee to 
penetrate tlie myſteries of it. Wait for the moment 
deſtined by my wiſdom; till then, thou canſt onl 
reach me by reverence and gratitude.“ 

Not only the wonderful faculty of — CON» 
nects us with the univerſal intelligence; but all thoſe 
inconceivable properties, known by the name of li- 
berty, judgment, will, memory, and foreſight; it 
is, in ſhort, the auguſt and ſublime aſſemblage of 
all our intellectual faculties. ' Are we, in fact, after 
the contemplation of ſuch a grand phenomenon, far 
from conceiving a God? No, undoubtedly ; we have 
within us a feeble image of that infinite power we 
ſeek to diſcover. Man is himſelf a univerſe, govern» 
ed by a ſovereign: and we are much nearer the 
Supreme Intelligence, by our nature, than by any 
notion of the primitive properties of matter; pro- 
per ties, from which ſome wiſh to make the ſyſtem 
of the world and its admirable harmony flow. 

It ſeems to me, that our thinking faculty is too 
{lightly treated in the greater number of philoſo- 
phic ſyſtems: and fome have been ſo much afraid 
of honouring it, that they will not admit it to be a 
{imple and particular principle, when the ſubject ef 
the queſtion is the immortality of the ſoul ; nor will 
they conſider it as a univerſal principle, when they 
diſcuſs the opinion of the exiſtence of a God. 


„ 
* 


It is equally ſingular, that they wiſh to compoſe 


of matter a foul endowed with the moſt ſublime 


qualities; and they pretend, at the ſame time, that 
the world, in which we ſee intelligent beings, had 


not for a contriver and principal any beings of the 


Fame nature. This ſuppoſition, however, would be 


as reaſonable as the other is weak: but it ſeems to 


me, that they like better to attribute order to confu- 


ſion, than to order itſelf. 


.3d2 Mile Imparignte of 
We ſeek to penetrate the ſacret of the eviſtaure 
of the univerſe : and when we reflect eo che caules 
of that vaſt and magnificent diſpaſitian, Ve cav an. 
y attribute it to what: ſeems, the moſt marvellous and 
analogous to ſuch a ion, ht, intention, 
and will. Why then thould we retrench from the 
formation of the world all thoſe ſublime properties? 
Are we to act ſparingly in an hypathefis, in which 
alli the wonders of nature are concęntered ? It is hy 
the ſpiritual faculties with which wan is endow ed, 
that he remains maſter ef the earth, that he has 
ſubdued: the ferqcious animals, conquered the ele- 
ments, and found a ſhelter from their impetualuy. 
Ir is by.theſe faculties, that man has conſtructed fo- 
ciety, given laws to his own paſlions, and improved 
all his means of happineſs. In thort, nothing has ever 
been done, but by the aid of bis mind: and in his 
ſpeculations on the formation of the world, and on 
the admirable relations of all the parts of "the. uni- 
verſe, that which he wiſhes not to admit, and will 
dare to reject, is the intelligent powers and action 
of thinking. It ſeems like men diſputing about the 
means which have been made uſe of to erect a py- 
_ who name all the inſtruments, . except thaſe 
chat they found at the foot of the edifice. 85 
' Habit alone turns our attention from the union 
of wonders which the ſoul: and it is thus, 
unfortunately, that admiration, lively light of the 
mind and feelings, does nat afford us any more in- 
ſtruction. We ſhould be very differently affected, 
if, for the firſt time, we contemplated the meanel! 
Part of this admirable whole! But even then, 5.2 
little time, the ſtrong conviction of the exiſtence of 
>a God, would be worn away, and become what it is 
at preſent. But, let me be permitted, in order to 
wender chis truth mere ſtriling, to have reconrſe, 
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far a moment, to fiction. Let us imagine men, as 


im novable as plants, but endowed with ſome one 
of our ſenſes, enjoying the faculty of reflexion, and 
enabled to communicate their thoughts. I hear theſe 
animated trees diſcourſe about the origin of the 
world, and the firſt cauſe of all things. They ad. 
vance, like us, different hypotheſes on the fortuitous 
movement of atoms, the laws of fate and blind neceſ- 
lity: and among the different arguments, employed 
by ſame, to conteſt the exiſtence of a God, Creator 
of the univerſe, that, which makes the greateſt im- 
preſſion, is, that it is impoſſible to conceive how an 
idea ſhould become a reality; or how the deſigu of 
diſpoſing the parts ſhould influence the execution, 
ſince the will being a ſimple wiſh, a thought without 
force, has not any means to metamorphoſle itſelf in- 
to action: but in vain would theſe immovable ſpec- 
tators of the univerſe wiſh to change their ſituat ion, 
to raiſe a ſhelter againſt the impetuoſity of the winds; 
or the ſcorching heat of the ſan : yet then it would 
be evidently abſurd, to imagine the exiſtence: of a 
facylty eſſentially contrary to the immutable nature 
of things. Let, however, in the midſt of this con. 
verfation, a ſupernatural power appear, and ſay to 
them, what would you think, then, if this wonder, 
whoſe {exiſtence you regard as impoſſible, ſhould be 
executed before your eyes; and if the faculty of 


acting, according to your own will, were to be ſud- 


denly given you? Seized with aſtoniſhment, they 
would proftrate themſelves with fear and relpe&; 


and from that inſtant, without the ſlighteſt doubt, 


would believe they had diſcovered the ſecret of the 
ſyſtem of the world: and they would adore the infi- 
nite power of intelligence: and it is to a like cauſe 
we ſhould attribute the diſpoſition of the univerſe. 
However, the ſame Gs which would ap- 


4 
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pear above belief, and out of the limits of poſſibility, 
to thoſe who have never been a witneſs of it, that 
wonder exiſts in our world. We ſee it, we experi- 
ence it every inſtant ; though the force of habit 
weakens the impreſſion, and eradicates our admira- 
tion. a 8 | 
The hypotheſis I have juſt mentioned, might even 
be applied to the ſudden acquiſition of all the means 
proper to communicate ideas ; and to the prompt 
diſcoveries of the other properties of our mind; but 
feveral of theſe properties conſtitute, in ſuch an eſ- 
ſential manner, the eſſence of the ſoul, that we can- 
not, even in imagination, ſeparate them any more 
than we can detach action from will, and will from 
thought. There are ſome ſpiritual faculties, and thoſe 
the moſt wonderful, which we cannot define, and 
which we ſhould not have even ſuppoſed to exiſt, had 
we not poſſeſſed them: and if it had been poſlible 
to have known them before we were endowed with 
them, the inventers of ſyſtems would have pointed 
out'this aſtoniſhing means, as the only one applica- 
ble to the compoſition of the admirable harmony of 
the univerſe. | | | 
We ſhall be led to the ſame reflexions, when, 
ceaſing to expatiate on the greateſt wonders of our 
nature, we bound ourlelves to confider the human 
mind at the moment when its action may be perceiv. 
ed. To render this obſervation more clear, let us fol- 
low a man-of genius in the courſe of his labours ; and 
we ſhall ſee him at once embrace a multitude of ide as, 
compare them, notwithſtandigg their diſtance, and 
form, from ſuch a mixture, a diſtin reſult, proper 
to direct his public or private conduct. Let us conſi- 
der him extending and multiplying theſe firſt com- 
- binations, and connecting them, by an inviſible web, 
to ſome ſcattered points, which his imagination has 


human mind, as between it and rhe 
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fixed in the vaſt regions of futurity. With the aſſiſt- 
ance of theſe magic ſuccours, we fee him approach- 
ing the time which does not yet exiſt. But we fee 
him in his career, aided by accumulated knowledge, 
more ſubtle than the rays of the ſun, and yet ſepa- 
rated with an admirable. order; more fleet and diſ- 
perſed than the light vapours of the morning, and 
{till ſubje& to the will of that inconceivable power, 


which, under. the name of memory, heaps up the. 
acquiſitions of the mind, in order to aſſiſt it after- 
wards in its new acquirements. But let us examine, 
ſtill further, this man of genius, when he depoſits, 


by means of writing, his different reflexions: and let 
us alk, how he knows quickly, that an idea is new, 
and that a ſtyle has an original turn? Let us again 
enqulre, how, in order to form ſuch a judgment, 
he makes with celerity a recapitulation of the 


thoughts and images employed by others, to illuſtrate 
the fͤdjects they have treated, while years and ages 


were rolling away. In ſhort, let every one, accor- 
ding to his ſtrength, try to penetrate into theſe myſte- 
rious beauties of the human underſtanding: and let. 
him enquire afterwards about the impreſſion which. 
he receives from a like meditation. There is, per- 
haps, as great a difference, if I may be allowed to. 
ſay ſo, between the molt perfect 3 and the 
| ity. Lo ex- 
tend this idea, we have only to ſuppoſe, that, in the 
immenſity which ſurrounds us, there exiſts a grada- 
tion equal to that we have perceived in the little 
ſpace we are permitted to inſpect. 
The author of a celebrated work accuſes men of, 
preſuinption, becauſe, when they endeavour to trace 
the firit principle of things, by comparing their own. 
faculties with it, they ſeem to think that they ap-. 
proach it. But, what other part ſhould we be able. 
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to take, when we are called to reaſon and toj * 
It is not ſufficient, that the idea of a Supreme Be- 
ing may be metaphyſical: it is neceſſary further, 
tome will argue, that we even try to render it ab- 
ſtract, by removing it out of our imagination, and 
that we ſeek for, in our judgment and opinions, a 
ſupport which may be in a manner abſent from our - 
ſelves, and abſolutely foreign to our nature. All rhis 
cannot be underſtood. We confeſs that we have not 
tufficient ſtrength to know the eſſence and perfection 
af God: but, giving way to abſtraction, we extin- 
nh our natural light, and deprive ourſelves of the 

means we have to obtain this knowledge. We 
can) only be acquainted with unknown things by the 
kelp of thofe we know: we ſhall be led aſtray, if we 
be obliged to take another road; and modern philo- 
fophers often ſeek to attack intimate ſentiments by 
arbitrary ideas, of which an imagination the moſt ca« 
prietons is the only foundation. US TH 


Je wilt then always be ſurprifipg, that, in our 
contemplations and habits of thinking, the wiſdom 


of che deſign, the harmony of the whele, and the 


perfection of parts, are manifeft traces ef intelligenee: 


and yet that we ſliould rencunce, ſuddenly, this 
manner of feeling and judging, in order to attribute 


the formation of the nniverte to the effect of chance, 


or the eternał laws of blind neceffiry : and is it pof- 
ſwle, that we can deduce the fame conſequences 
from an admirable order, as from wild cenfufion * 
Facts fo different, principles ſo contrary, ſhould not 
lead to the ſame conclution. The magnificent fy 
tem of the univerſe onght to have ſome weight, 
when we conjecture about its origin: and it would 
be difficult to perſuade us, that in inveſtigating the 
moft exalted truths, we ought to conſider al} the 
knowledge we acquire by the view of nature, as 
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merely indifferent. Men are carried very far, when 
they rejet the arguments drawn from final cauſes. 
It is not only a ſingle thought they would deſtroy ; 
it is the ſource of all our knowledge they would 


u 

Men inſenſibly ceaſe to perceive a connexion be- 
tween the exiſtence of a God, and the different mi- 
racles with which we are ſurrounded.” But all would 
be changed, if God exhibited the numerous acts of 
his power ſucceſſively, inſtead of diſplaying them all 
at once. Our imagination, animated by ſuch a move- 
ment, would riſe to the idea of. a Supreme Being. 
It is then, becauſe an accumulation of wonders ag- 
grandizes the. uuĩverſe—it is becauſe a harmony, not 
to be equalled, ſeems to convert an infinity of parts 
into an admirable whole and that profound wiſdſom 
maintains it in au immutable equilibrium—it is, in 
ſhoer, becauſe inſenſible gradations and delicate ſrades 
render ſtill more perfect the wonders of nature, that 
men are leſs ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, or loſt in ado- 
ration. | (+1 Ts Yor 

- We' want, ſay you, new phenomena to deter- 
mine our perſuaſion. Do you forget, that all, which 
is offered to our view, already ſurpaſſes our under. 
Randing? If the leaſt miracle was to be effected be- 
fore you, you -would'be ready to bend your proud 
reaſon. But becauſe the moſt grand and wonderful, 
which the imagination itſelf can form an idea of, has 
preceded your exiſtence, you receive no impreſſion. 
from it; all appears ſimple to you, all neceſſary. But 
the reality of the wonders of the univerſe has nothing 
to:do with the inſtant you are allowed to contem- 
plate them; your pilgrimage on earth, is it not a pe- 
ried imperceptible, in the midſt of eternity? Admi- 
ration, ſurprize, and all the affections of which man 
is ſuſceptible, do not * the nature of the phe- 

2 . 
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nomena which ſurround him: and his intelligence re- 
flects but a very ſmall part of the wonders of the uni- 
verſe. J N 8 ' 7 
We have no need of a revolution in the order of 
nature, to diſcover the power of its Author. The 
fibres of a blade of graſs confound our intelligence: 
and when we have grown old in ſtudy and ohſerva- 
tion, we continually diſcover new objects, which we 
have not inveſtigated, and perceive new relations: 
we are ever in the midſt of unknown things and in- 
comprehenſible ſecrets. | © | 
However, ſuppoſing, for a moment, the exiſtence 
of extraordinary miracles which we ſhould be impreſ- 
ſed with; it is eaſy to conceive, that theſe miracles. 
would not have on men the influence we preſume ; 
for if they were frequent, and if they happened unly 
at regular periods, their firſt impreſſion would flow- 
ly be weakened : and at laſt, men would range them 
in the clafs of the ſucceſſive movements of eternal 
matter. But if, on the contrary, there were a long 
interval between theſe miracles, the generations, 
which ſucceed the actual witneſſes of them, would ac- 
cuſe their anceſtors of credulity, or conteſt the truth. 
of thoſe traditions, which tranſmitted the account of 
a revolution contrary to the common courſe of nature. 
Some may {till ſay, that in order to render mani- 
feſt the exiſtence of the Supreme Being, it would be 
neceſſary, that men were punQually an{wered; when 
they addreſs their prayers. But the influence of our 
wiſhes upon events, if this influence were habitual 
and general, would it be ſufficient to change the opi-. 
nion of thoſe who ſee, with indifference, that innu-. 
merable multitude of actions which are ſo miracu- 
louſly ſubject to our will? Would they not till find 
ſome reaſon for conſidering fuch an increaſe of pow-, 
er, 4s the neceſſary reſult of the eternal ſyſtem of the 
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univerſe? Thus, whatever might be the meaſure of, 
intelligence, added to that we now enjoy —in ſhort, 
though a number of new wonders were accumula- 
ted men could {till oppoſe to that union of miracles 
the ſame objections, and the ſame doubts they do not 
now fear to raiſe againſt the wonders we are daily. 
witneſſes of. It is difficult, it is impoſlible, to make a 
conſtant or profound impreſſion on men who are on- 
ly ſuſceptible of aſtoniſhment -in the ſhort tranſition 
from the known to the unknown. They have buta 
moment to feel this emation, and it is from the ſlow- 
neſs of their comprehenſion, or the continual ſuc- 
ceſſion of the phenomena ſubmitted to their inſpec- 
tion, that the duration of their admiration depends. 
And perhaps, our faculties and powers would excite 
more ſurpriſe, if, in order to ſubje& our movements, 
to our will, it were neceſſary to give our orders, and, 
to pronounce them with a loud voice, às a captain. 
does to his ſoldiers. However, ſuch a conſtitution. 
would be a degree leſs wonderful than that we. 
poſſeſs. | TIE] 

I will anticipate another objection. We advance- 
gradually, ſome will ſay, in diſcovering. the-ſecrets of, 
nature. The power of attraction, that grand phyſi- 
cal faculty, has only been known about a, century: 
and obſervations on the effects of electricity are ſti]. 
more recent. Every age, every year, adds tothe trea- 
ſure of our knowledge: and the time will arrive, 
perhaps, when, without having recourſe to any myſ- 
terious opinions, we ſhall have explained all the phe- 
nomena which {till aſtoniſh us. N 
It is not at firſt conceivable, how our. paſt diſco- 
veries, and all thoſe which may in future enrich the 
human mind, would ever free us fram the neceſſity. 
af, placing a firſt cauſe at the termination of our re- 
flex ions; for the more we perceive, of new links in 
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the vaſt diſpoſition of the univerſe, the more we ex- 
tend the magnificence of the work, and the power 
of the Creator. A ſeries of ſueceſsful exertions may 


reveal, perhaps, the fecret of ſome phyfical proper- 
ries, fuperior i in force to thoſe we have experienced: 


but, even then, all the movements of nature would 


be ſubordinate to a few general laws: and when we 
ſhould diſtinguiſh theſe laws, the refalt of our re- 


ſearches will demonſtrate fimply the exiſtence of a 


greater unity in the fyſtem of the world; and this cha- 


racter of perfection would be i mpreſſed, if it were 


poſſible, ftill more on us: for in a — ſueh as the 
univerſe, it is the fimple and regular relations which 
announce, above ail, the wiſdom and power of the 


Diſpoſer; becauſe our admiration. could never be ex- 


cited by an aſſemblage of incoherent ideas, whoſe . 
chain would every inftant be broken. But, I know-. 


not by what habit or blindnefs 4t is, that when men- 


have difcovered a principle uniform in its action, and 


have given to that principle a denomination, they 


believe that their aſtoniſhment ought to ceaſe. In- 
fact, attraction and electricity are not. fo much no- 
ſubjects of ſurpriſe, as a means to free us from the 
admiration due to the magnificent reſult of thoſe 
ſingular properties. In ſhort we are habituated to con- 
ſider, with indifference, every. general. effect, of 
which we acquire a conception; as if even this con- 
ception were not one of. the moſt noble of the phe- . 
nomena of nature. Some will fay, that men, by de- 
„becoming familtarized with their own minds, 


grees 
deſpiſe all they can eaſily underſtand. I heir compe- 


titions are then the only origin of their vanity ; for 
when they examine themſelves individually, or When 


they Jodge of men in general, they have fuch a mean 


opinion 
thety diſcoveries. 


themſelves, that hard do oer kad value : 
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We ought to place, among the number of ideas 
the moſt exten and ral, that of Buffen on 
the formation of the eorth, Bi this idea, e N 
it as juſt as it is beautiful, only explains to us ene of 
the gradatiens of this ſuperb work; J fee the earth 
formed by an emanation of 'the Tun; I ſee it anima - 
ted and become fertile, when it has received, hy flow 
pres, its temperature; and I ſee, befide, ile out 
of its lap all the beauties of nature and that which 


ſurpriſes me ſtill more, all the beings-endowed with 


mite or intelligence. But if the elements of theſe 
incomprehenſible productions had been prepared or 
mph difpoſed in the fiery body which animates-our 
fyſtem, I transfer to it my aftonjſhmient, and equally 
bave to feek for the Author of fo many wonders. + 
I mult now fix my attention, fer a few moments; 
em the moſt metaphyſical part of this work. We can 
perhaps, form an idea of world exiſting: without 
beginning, and by the laws of blind n y; pros 
vided that world was immovable and invariable in all 
its parts; but how apply the idea of eternity to a con- 
tinual fucceſſion? As ſuch a nature is neceſſarily com- 
poſed of a beginning and end, we cannot otherwiſe 
define the idea of ſucceflion. Thus we are conſtrain 
ed ro elevate ourſelves to a firſt Being exiſting by 
himſelf, when we have before dur eyes a conſtant re. 
volution of cauſes and effects, of deſtruction and life. 
It is impoſſible to have any idea of motion without that 
of a beginning. n r 
The cifficolty would not be removed, by faying, 
that the whole of the univerſe is immutable, and the 
parts only ſubject to change; for a whole of this 
ind, without any relation whatever, either real or 
zmaginary, a like whole has only an ideal circum. 
ſcription, which, in fact, is not ſuſceptible of an al- 
teration, But fuch a circumfcription only preſents us 
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an aſſemblage of paſitive things contained in its cir- 
cle: and ãt is not in ſtudying thoſeꝶ nor in examining 
the ditferenr parts of the unknown whole, which we 
call the univerſe, that we are allowed to draw con- 
ſequences, -or to form a judgment. Thus, ſeeing on- 


ly a ſucceſſion, we DT feel the necellity of a 
firſt cauſe... +1 + | 


But, ſome will fay, you ang) entangled i in the 2 | 


difficulty, when. you luppole the eternity of a God; 


for a ſeries! of deſi 7 in an intelligent being ſhould 


lead to the idea o 4 commencement, as well as the 
ſucceſſions of the phyſical world. 

. veel is not coſy Gene 4 
ed up, like all thoſe whoſe ſolution appears to be 
united to the knowledge of infinity. We cannot, 
however, hinder ourſelves from perceiving, that the 
phyſical generations lead us, in a manner ſünple and 
manifeſt, to the neceſſity of a firſt principle: and we 
ought to ſearch, for this principle out of ourſelves, 
ſince our nature does not furniſh any idea of it; 
whereas the ſucceſliye combinations of the mind may 
relate to an origin, of which we have not any con- 
ception, and which ſeems united, in ſome manner, 
to theſe ſame combinations. In fact, we can eaſily 
form a diſtinct idea of a faculty of thought, antece- 
dent to the action of thinking, and which might 
even be ſeparated by ſuch intervals as the ĩmaginati- 
on could conceive. It is the ſame with liberty, that 
intellectual power of which we have the conſcionl; 
neſs, at the ſame time Far it remains ablolutely 
idle. 

I ſhall add, thar, even in the narrow circle of our 
thoughts, it is true, the operations of the mind ap- 


pear to us often dependent on each other. Vet, 
© ſometimes their chain is ſo broken, that our ideas n 
really to iſſue out of nothing ; ; inſtead of which, in 
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every other production, we know, there is always 


a viſible tie between that which is, and that which 


was. We muſt not forget, that at the very time 
our ideas appear to us connected, that ſueceſſion is to 
be attributed to our weakneſs and ignorance, rather 
than to the mind conſidered in a general manner. 
Circumſcribed in all our means, we are obliged to go 


continually from the known to the unknown, from 


probability to certainty, from experience of the paſt, 
to conjectures about the future. But this gradation, 
this courſe, onght to be abſolutely foreign to an in- 
telligence without bounds, Which knows and which 
fees all at the ſame time: and perhaps we are in the 
way of this truth, when we percelve among us, the 
claim of true genius, and the turbulent whirlpool of 
folly. ' ö Fi en TEN 

In ſhort, it is not men perſuaded of the exiſtence 


of a God, that we need require to tranſport them- 
ſelves beyond, if I may ſay ſo, the domain of 


thought, in order to ſearch for proofs of their opini- 
on: atheiſts alone want ſuch an effort; ſince they 
alone reſiſt the influence of the ſimpleſt ſentiments 


and moſt natural arguments; ſince they alone bid us 
miſtruſt that diftin& connexion which we perceive 


between the Supreme Intelligence and the perfection 
of order; that train of cauſes and effects, between 
the idea of a God and all the propenſities of the 
foul. It is theſe conſiderations, intelligible to all, 
which give new force to our opinions. 

Directed by theſe reflexiens, and wiſhing to in- 
veſtigate in a uſeful manner the ſubject I have under. 


taken, I shall not engage in the arguments which 


turn on the creation of the world. It is ſufficient 


for me to have perceived, that the idea of the crea - 
tion of the univerſe is not more inconceivable than 


the idea of its eternity. I am not, indeed, obliged, 
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with thoſe who adopt the laſt ſyſtem, t ſupheſe 
ſomething growing out of nothiug · But ſubſtnutiug 
the idea of an eternal exiſtence, inſtead of that ot 
vothing, is a thought which equally terrifies ny ima- 
gination, ; far my mind knows not where to place 
chat eternity, and, in order to comprehend dt, ſtill 
ſurrounds it wu a vacuum. In che fyſlem of a cre- 
ated univerſe, I. ſee ſumething coming out of no- 
thing, by the will of a Being whom I can form an 
idea of. But in the ſyſtem af the eternity uf matter, 
my faculties are abſorbed iu endeaveuring to embrace 
it. In ſhort, both of theſe modes of exittence appear 
w me in the midit of a vague infinity, which no hu- 
man power can conceive: and if fometimes the eter. 
dal exiſtence of the univerſe ſeem leſs incomprehen- 
ſible than its creation, it is only becauſe ſuch an 
idea eludes examination, and precludes reaſoning. 

The idea of a; Creator is undoubtedly equally 
above our comprehenſion ;- but. we are led to it by 
all our feelings and thoughts : and if we be | 
in the efforts which we make to reach the cauſe we 
ſeek, it is by obſtacles which we can even attribute 
to the will of that power we are-{earching to diſco - 
ver. Inſtead of that, contemplating xhe uniform and 
inſipid rotation of an eternal exiftence, we are almoſt 
driven 10 deſpair ; that is to ſay, we feel the impoſſi- 
bility ef-conceiving the nature of things, and the cer- 
2 — 5 that there exiits not any veil 

elignedly placed between that nature and our un- 
derltandings. © * wil {5699' 

I moſt Gill make ſome further ohſervations. We 
ſee a reſemblance of creation in tlie continual repre- 
duction of all the bounties of the earth: and our mo- 
ral ſyſtem offers a ſtill more ſtriking one, in the for- 
mation of ideas which did not exit antecedently. 
ur feelings appear another proof of the fame auth: 
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fa for-they - have not any evident connexion with the 
7 cauſe that we aſſign them: thus, without habit, we 
* might ſee as great a difference between certain exte. 
a- rior emotions and the various affections of our fouls, 
e as we can conceive between the exiſtence of the world 
Il 
* 
— 
* 
's 
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and the idea of a Creator. | | 

We perceive, alſo, that the univerſe has all the 
characters of a production; characters which conſiſt 
in the union of a multicude of paris, whofe relations 
are fixed by a ſingle thougbt. In ſhort, even the 
ſucceſſion of time announces intelligence; for we know 
not how to place that ſucceſſion in the midit of an eter- 
nal exiſtence. We cannot conceive any different pe- 


g . riods in an extent in which there is not a beginning; 
. for before we arrive at any of theſe periods, there 
muſt have been always an infinite ſpace; beſides, 


there being no beginning, conſidered abſtractedly, 
6 annihilates the idea of intervals, ſince they could not 
have two fixed points. Thus, the introduction of the 
paſt, the preſent, and the future, into the midſt of 
eternity, ſeems due to an intelligent power, who has 
modelled this immenſe uniformity, and governs the 
nature of things. „ e e | 
I I ought not to dwell long on theſe reflexions. To 
give a baſis to religious opinions, it is not neceſſary 
to conceive of creation in its metaphyſical. eſſence; it 
is ſufficient, to believe the exiſtence of a Supreme 
Being, Creator and Preſerver of nature, the model 
of wiſdom and goodneis, the Protector of rational be- 
ings, whoſe providence governs the world. We loſe 
all our ſtrength, when, extending too far our medi- 
tations, we aſpire to know and explain the ſecrets of 
infinity. We then only exhibit to the adverſaries of 
religion the faint ſtretch of our opinions, and the laſt 
ſtruggles of a reaſon weakened by its own efforts. 
It-4s much better to uſe I, arguments which ſenſe 


-r — — —_ - 


andifesling ane able to defend. We: ſhould: | 
confeſs, that. our nobleſt faculties have immutable li. 
mus; one degree more weuld perhaps diffuſe a ſudden. 
light on the queſtions, whoſe exammation diſconcerts- 
us. There is not, perhaps, any mind accuſtomed to me- 
ditation, which has not had ſeveral times pre- ſenti- 
ments af this truth; for the firſt glimmering of anew 

perception ſeems to out- run thinking; and ſuch: is its 
praximity, that we imagine one ſtep more would en- 

able- us to catch it. But our hope. is. diſſipated, We 


cannot graſp the fleeting ſhadow, and fall back again 


into the ſad conviction of our impotence. Alas! in- 
chat infinite ſpace, which our intellectual powers try 
ti run over, there are only immenſe deſerts, where 
the mind caunot find , or the thoughts meet 
any aſylum. Theſe are the regions whoſe entranoe 
ſeems. to have been deſolated, in order that the: moſt 


upbourided imagination might not obtain any know 
ledge of them. But will you dare to ſay, that there 


ſtops all intelligence, there ſiniſn the myſteries of na- 
ture? Would you expect to poſſeſs the ſecrets of time 
im attributing an eternal exiſtence to all we know ? 


Certainly, we are too inſiguificant to promulge ſuch 


decrees; we enjoy too : ſmall a portion: of eternity to 
Tho moſt probable thought is, that · our reaſon is 
ir ſuſſieĩent to reach the explanations we wiſh. to un- 

fold. The chain of beings above us every inſtant re - 

mĩnds us of this truth: and it appears ſingular, that, 
perceiving ſo diſtinctly the bounds of our ſenſes, we 
ſhogld not be induced to think, that our intelligence, 
afmarently ſo extended, may nevertheleſs run over a 
very circumſer ibed ſpace. Our imagination goes much 


farther. than our knowledge; but its domain is per- 
haps only a point in what is yet unexplored : and it. 
is neceſſary to-penetrate thoſe unknown regions, to 
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. Aiſcoverie uche which illuſtrate the myſteries that 
. farround'us : but there v Being ho knows them. 
5 Onmiſeience is at the ſummit of thoſe gradatĩons of 
; intelligence which we trace. We know nothing, ue 
do not diſcover any reſult, but through the aſſiſtance 
of experience and obſervatiom: and we only know 
the world by the little front ſcene which meets our 
view. * it rational to ſuppoſe, that only this ind of 
knowledge exiſts in the univerſe? Men, in the-flow- 
| progreſs of their judgment, reſemble children; but: 
even this condition recals the idea of a father anda: 
tator. Every thing, however, ſhows us, thatthephe. 
nomena of nature relate to a whole. We fee 
that its diſperſed productions are united t ſome gene 
ral cauſe. It is the fame with human knowledge: 
more admirable than the rays of fight ſpread — 
, It is an emanation from the moſt 
- In front, N. ſpace; if timenelf, thoſe tudex- 
Ehces without bounds, be ſubject x0-diviGon, b. 
thoald we not be induced to think, thae the 
of knowledge we experience and conceive; are Ty 
en cots, an univerſal inte]hgence ?. 
all che. object ions againſt the iden vf a God; the 
weakeſt; iu my opinion, is that drawn from the * 
tate of troubles and pleaſures to which human life | 
is expoſed.: A God, ſome. will ſay, - cuight to wnite-; 
every perfeQtion : and we eannet Lebevs! in his exiſt. 
_ when we. perceive limits in his power or good. - 


This is a ffrnſy argument; for if men db ad- 
mit as a proof of ne exiſtence of a God, all that We 
diſcover of wiſdom, harmony, and intelligence | in the 
univerſe, what 1 * have they to uſe an aprarent 
contraſt between vereign power and goodneſs, in 

order to attribute the Sor of the world o 
chance? Would it be juſt, that the defects of a work 
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ſhould be brought as a proof againſt the exiſtence of 


a workman, while the beauty of the ſame work was 


not allowed to ſupport a contrary opinion? We ſhould 


reaſon in a different manner. Diſorder and imper- 


fection merely point out to us a negation. of certain 


qualities. We muſt in general terms, throw an odi- 


um on the whole, in order to baniſh the idea of an 


intelligent hand; whereas, to ſtrengthen the other 


opinion, it 1s ſufficient that particular parts announce 
art and genius. Thus, when we enter a palace, if 


we there find diſtin& marks of talents, we attribute 
its erection to an architect, even though in a part of 
the edifice we ſhould not diſtinguiſh any traces of in- 
vention. 


I have already had occaſion to ſhow how we are 
led to theſe incomprehenſible extremes, when we 
endeavour exactly to proportion the wiſdom and 
power of an Infinite Being: and I ſhall not again 
dwell on this argument, nor repeat, that from any 


imaginable hypotheſis, we might draw this deduc- 
tion, that Omnipotence could have produced more 
happineſs. 


There are ideas which appear contrary to reaſon, 


only, becauſe we cannot perceive them in one point 
of view: and we diſcover this truth, not only in con- 
ſidering things which are foreign to our nature, but 
when we turn our attention on the events which 
come daily under our inſpection. Why do we then 
ſuppoſe, that we can comprehend the moſt grand and 
noble thoughts? Is it conſiſtent with the idea of an 
Infinite Power, that we refuſe to credit the exiſtence 


of infinite goodneſs? Is it conſiſtent with the idea of 


Infinite Wiſdom, that we will not admit the exiſt- 
ence of Omnipotence? Nay more; is it conſiſtent 
with the idea of infinite chances, that we imagine 
the abſurd ſyſtems concerning the formation of the 
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world? We uſe infinity for every thing, except to 
place above us an intelligence, whoſe properties and. 
eſſence our reaſon cannot determine. ä 

We are loſt in a boundleſs uncertainty, when we 
try to go beyond the limits of human powers. Thus, 
after having collected all the forces of our ſouls, to - 
enable us to penetrate the exiſtence of a God, we 
ought not to exhauſt ourſelves in ſubtleties, vainly - 
endeavouring to conceive, in a juſt acceptation, and 
under evident relations, various attributes of an Infi-» 
nite Being, who has choſen to make himſelf known 
to us in a certain meaſure, and under certain forms: 
and it is too much to require of the worſhippers of 
God, to defend themſelves againſt thoſe who conteſt 
his exiſtence, and diſpute about the nature of his per- 
fections. I am far from {ſuppoſing any obſtacle to the 
execution of his will: but I ſhould be full of the ſame 
religious ſentiments, if I knew that there exiſted or. 
der and laws in the nature of things, Which the Di- 
vine Power has a faculty of modifying, and that it 
cannot entirely deſtroy. 1 ſhould not leſs adore the 
Supreme Being, if, at the ſame time, that his vari- 
ous attributes were in conſtant union, it were, ne- 
vertheleſs, by degrees, that he produced happineſs. 
I ſhould ſilently reſpect the ſecrets which would ef. - 
cape my penetration, and wait with reſpectful ſub. - 
miſſion, till the clouds were diſſipated which ſtill ſur- - 
round me. What then! always in ignorance and ob- 
ſcurity ? Ves, always: ſuch is the condition of men, 
when they. with to go beyond the limits traced by 
the immutable laws of nature. But the grand truths, , 
which we can eaſily perceive, are ſufficient ro regu- 
late our conduct, and afford us comfort. That there 
is: a God, every thing indicates and loudly announ- 
ces: but I cannot diſcover either the myſteries of his 
eflence, or the intimate a of his various per- 

2 
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ſections. ix guar ſee in a crowd the monarch encir- 
cled by his 2 know his laws. I enjoy the 
order he has pre but I aſſiſt not at his coun- 
cls, and am à * — ger to his deliberations. 1 even 
perceive, thatan impenerrble veil ſeparates me from 
the deſigns of the Supreme Being; and I do not un- 
dertake to trace them, I cotamit myſelf with confi- 
dence to the protection of that Being, whom I believe 
good and great; as 1 would rely on the guidance of 
Serke Ape ; a dark night: and while I have my 
foot in the ab 1 will dependon him to ſnatch me 
from the danger, and calm my terrors. 
I we de allowed the compariſon, we ſhould 
ſay; that God is like the fun, which we cannot ſted- 
falcly gaze at: but throwing our eyes down, we 

cive i its rays, and the beauties it ſpreads around. 


However, men, who, either through a miſtruſt of 


their underſtanding, or the nature of it, have 


by their revereſiee an intercourſe with God, feel 


moſt forcibly the impreſſion of his grandeur ; as is 


at the extremity of the lever, that we Arongly _ 


rience its power. 
We conſider the general aſent of nations and ages, 


in the opinion of the exiſtence of a God, as aremark- 
able preſumption in favour of that opinion. But ſuch 


a: proof would'loſe part of irs force, if we, in time, 
regarded as a kind of moral phenomenon the rela- 
tion which all men may have with an idea ſo ſu 


not ithſtanding the viſible diſparity which exiſts be. 


tween their di erent degrces of underſtauding and 
knowledge : and this obfervation ſhould lead to a 


thought, that, in the midſt of the clouds, which ob- 
ſeure the idea of a God, ſenſibility becomes our beſt. 
guide. It ſeems the moſt-} innate part of ourſelves, 


and in this reſpect to communicate, in the mot j in- 
tua oddities, yi with the * of our nature. 
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The fight advances before our other fenſss 3 the 
imagination goes beyond it: bur as it is obliged t 
trace its ark path, ſenſibility, which erer 
all, goes ſtill further. 

The reaſoner, in his efforts to attain to 
metaphyſical truths, forms a chain. whoſe links ra- 
ther follow each other, than are joined. The mind of 
man not being ſufficiently ſubtle and extended, can- 
not always unite exactly that infinite multitude of 
ideas which crowd at the determination of our me- 
ditations. Senſſhility is then the beſt calculated to con- 
Ceive, the ſublime truth, which, not being 
of parts, is not ſuſceptible of Tefon, and can only 
be comprehended in its unity. Thus, while the mind 
often wanders in vain ſpeculations, and loſes itſelf 
ig. metaphyſical labyrinths, the idea of a 

is impreſſed, without effort, in a ſimple heart, 
which is ſtill under the influence of nature. "Thus, 
the man of feeling, as well as the intelligent man, 
announces a Supreme , whom we. cannot dif. 
cover, without loving: and this union of all the fu · 
culties of the ſoul towards the fame idea this emo - 
tion, which reſembles a kind of inſtinctought to 
be connected with a firſt cauſe; as there is for every. 
thing a firſt model. 

It is, perhaps, alſo, the confaſed ſentiment of that 
firſt: model, which leads us to religion, when we ſee: 
a. virtuous man. Men, with their fatal ſyſtems,” would: 
alter and annihilate every thing: but the comforta- 
ble hopes and thoughts which ariſe from a profound 


and rational admiration, will ſtill reſiſt that deſtruc- 


tion. They vainly wiſh to make us conſider ſuch a 
ſentiment as the ſimple play of blind matter; while 
all within us ſeems to invite us to ſearch for a more 
noble origin. And how can- we avoid ſeeing, in 


theſe great qualities of men, nobleneſs of foul; 4. 
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vation of genius, expanſion of heart, love of order, 

and intereſting goodneſs how avoid ſeeing, in this: 
rich picture, the reflexion of a celeſtial light, and 
concluding from it, that there is ſomewhere a firſt. 
intelligence? Do rays exiſt without a centre of light? 

I know. not, but hurried away by. theſe reflexions, I 
fometimes think, innate goodneſs, which we admire - 


as the firſt rank in the. ſcale of intelligent beings, in 
ge 4 


a more immediate manner, leads to the know 

of the Author of nature: and when this innate mo- 
rality is found united in ſame: perſons. with a preſen- 
timent ot the Divine nature, there is, in this agree-. 
ment, a charm which impreſſes us—a kind of un- 


known character, which attracts our reſpect: as eve- 
ry tender and ſublime thought is rouſed by the idea 


which we form of the ſouls of Socrates and Fenelon. . 

At the ſame time, actuated by ſimilar ſentiments, . 
we: experience a painful emotion, when we are in- 
formed, that there exiſt men, enemies to all theſe: 
ideas; men, who had rather. debaſe themſelves and. 
humanity, by attributing their origin to chanee, than. 
reſolve to conſider the ſpiritual. faculties, which they 
enjoy, as a faint ſketch of the: ſovereigm intelli 25 


Thus, inſtead of employing their minds to lend ſome. 


force to theſe. comfortable truths, or, at leaſt, pro- 


babilities ſo dear; they, on the contrary, diſpute their 


reality, and ſeek to embarraſs by ſophiſtry, the doc- 
trines which tend to fortify the firſt diſpoſitions of. 


our nature. We ſee the materialiſts, rather than ele- 


vate themſelves, drag us with them from happineſs: 
and hope. They only grant eternity to the duſt, out; 
of which, they ſay, we ſprung. What henour, how- 
ever, can they derive from thoſe more enlightened- 


views which they boaſt, of, if they be only the reſult. 


af a growth ſimilar to that of plants; and if. our ſpi- 


ritual faculties, ſo far from being loſt, in ſonie mea-;- 
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ſure in the 1nfinite intelligence - ſo far from being 
united to a grand deſtiny, be only aſſociated to this 


frail ſtructure, which is every day, every hour, ex- 


poſed to various dangers? What credit ſhould we 
derive from theſe faculties, if they only enabled us 
to deſcribe, with preciſion, the almoſt imperceptible 
circle of time, in which we live and die—if they on- 
ly ſerved to raife us above our equals during that ſhort 
moment of life, which is haſtening to loſe itſelf in end. 
leſs ages, as a light vapour in the immenſity of air? 
how can you rack withdelight of fame and promotion, 
when you voluntarily renounce the grandeur ariſing 
from the moſt noble origin? You are proud of the 
celebrity of your country, the renown of your fami- 
lies: and the only glory you deſire not to partake, 
is that which ennobles the whole human race! 

In ſhort, I would aſk, by what ſtrange error of the 
imagination it is, that in meditating on the exiſtence _ 


of a God, men do not go further than to doubt it; 


ſince to ſupport, to guide our judgment, we have 
only an underſtanding whoſe weakneſs we continual 
ly experience; ſince it is capable of gradual improve. 
ment, as knowledge is perpetually accumulating 2 
There exiſts not any proportion between the mea- 
ſure of our knowledge and the unbounded extent 
which is diſplayed before us; there is not any be- 
tween the union of all our powers and the profound 
myſteries of nature. How then ſhall we dare to ſay, 
that men are arrived at the pinnacle of knowledge; 
and that, in the endleſs ages to come, there will 
never break forth a more penetrating faculty than 
our weak reaſon? © | | | 
However, were men even toloſe the hope of advan- 
cing one ſtep in metaphyſical reſearches, and to per- 
Git in declaring inſufficient and imperfect the various 
proofs of the exiſtence of a God; it is not to be con- 
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so 0f\thic Tripartance of 1 
beſted, that all other ſyſtems are nen with 
till greater 3 and they would only have u 
doubt as the reſult of their: ing. But have they 
ever reflected on the influence a ſimple doubt has, 
hen that doubt is applied to an idea, whoſe relati- 
ons are without bounds? Let us try to- an 
equal probability in a circumſtance which only con- 
cerus t | wars intereſts of this tranfitory life: and we 
ſhall ſoon ſee what ferce the ſame degree of probabi- 
bty Rn ao eee 
finite to che infinite. Thus, not only an 
but the lighteſt preſumpri 
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an uncertainty, 
ion of the exiſtence of a God, 
would, in the eſtimation of found reaſon, be a ſuſſici- 
ent foundation for religion and moraluy. Yes, we 
28 t thus * — by 2 
% U thou God, * art unknown l ſovereign | 
neſs, whoſe i en our h 
exiſt, if thou be «dof this nt univerſe— 
to accept our love and humble homage.” 
oubtedly, theſe thoughts are ſufficient to in. 
MEI Pn Gore, beings ignoram of their 
in; who have ſo little to; e and fo much 
6 le: who, on „ weak - 
= cannot relinquiſh ſome hopes, and muſt attach. 
themſelves to a fixed and predominant idea, which. 
may ferve as an anchor in the midſt of the incen- 
filtencies and agitations of their minds. | 
It is, perhaps, becauſe the time when every chivg. 
will be explained, is ſtill far diſtant, that many ex- 
rate their doubts, and often confound them with 
| d increduliry. ] form to my imagination, a 
— period, when the inhabitan 28 earth 
— 2 — in the my r 5 
ecrets of futurity; and that | pheno- 
menon will mark the awful day proper — — at- 
tention: and I am jgtimately perſuaded, that, in ſuch 
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a. moment; the men moſt indifferent about religion 
will appear diſmayed, and even recogniſe, that what 
they took for conviction, was but a wavering opini- 

on, only ſupported by ſelf-love and a deſirè of diſ- 
tinction. 


At the ſame time chat I form this judgment of 
the pretended ineredulity of ſeveral perſons, I will 
venture a reflexion of a different kind: It is, that ſu-. 

faith in the exiſtenee of God, and the opini- 
ons which depend om it, is not equivalent, in ect 
to. doubt retained in proper bounds: and perhaps, 
5 5 _— _ wn the: belief of one 
0 ociety would be leſs wav 

1 AE another hut: The debe, 
ſome, may ſay, thoſe doubts which A can-- 
not {mather, are they not an 'againft the 
exiſtence: of a God? For a powerful Being, ſuck 
as: we ſuppoſe him, could have inſpired a general 
confidence in that noble truth: he needed not to 
have recourſe to ſupernatural means; his will was 
ſufficĩent. I confeſs, that we can eafily-add; in ima 

ination, ſeveral degrees to our knowledge and hap- 
vital; but that pn 6 our —. of which 
the cauſe is unknown, can never be contrary to the 
idea of the:exiſtence-of a God. Alis limited in our 
phyſical properties and in our moral faculties; but 
within theſe confines we ſee the work of a Supreme 
Intelligence: and we diſcover, every inſtant, the 
tracns of -a divine hand, ſufficiently obvious to direct 
our opinions. Unſtable reaſoning, concerning what 
w' ſhould be, can never weaken the diſtinẽt conſe- 
quences which ariſe from what we are. 

When the Laplander, in his cave, hears by chances | 
the. diſtant echo of thunder, he ſays, that Cod ſtil 
lies on ibi high mountain; and is it in the very bo- 


ſom of munificent bleſſings, with the light of philo- 
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ſophy, that men would wiſh to reje the idea of the 
exiſtence of a Supreme Being? What an abuſe of 
reaſon! Infinity ought to overwhelm the moſt vi. 
gorous and enlightened underſtanding, make the wiſe 
man timid in his judgment, and inform him what he 
is. Can man do better than give way to the admi- 
ration the view of ſo many incomprehenſible wonders 
muſt neceffarily inſpire, and with fervour ſeize that 
chain of miracles, which ſeems to promiſe to lead to 
the * of the Creator of them? Can he be 
more nobly employed, than in tracing an opinion, 
not only the moſt probable, but the moſt 8 and 
intereſting ? Alas ! if we ſhould ever loſe it—the 
idea is not to be endured. Clouds and thick darkneſs 
would overwhelm the feelings which ſeem to dart 
before our reaſon, to explore the unknown count 
we pant after; and a melancholy and eternal filence 
would appear to ſurround all nature. We ſhould call 
far a comforter, implore protection but where is it 
to be found? We thould ſearch for hope but it is 
forever fled—Alas ! this is not all. A terrific 
thought ſtrikes me. 1 heſitate a moment to communi- 
cate it ; yet, it ſeems to me, that we lend new force 
to religious opinions, when we demonſtrate, by va- 
rious ways, that the principles which deſtroy thoſe 
opinious, lead to a reſult eontrary to our nature. I 
will then conclude this chapter by a reflexion of ſeri. 
ous importance. F 1 
If there be not a God—if this world and the 
whole univerſe were only the production of chance 
or. nature itſelf ſubſiſting from all eternity—and if 
this nature, void of conſciouſneſs, had not any. 
guide or ſuperior—in ſhort, if all its movements 
were the neceſlary effe& of a property ever conceal- 


ed. in its eſſence - a terrible thought would alarm our 


imagination: we ſhould not only renounce the hopes 
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which enliven liſe: we ſhould not only ſee continu- 
ally advancing towards us the image of death and 


aanihilation : theſe dreadful anticipations would not 


be all---an uncertain cauſe of fear would trouble he 
mind. In fact, the revolutions of a blind fiature 
being more obſcure than the deſigns of an Intellts 
gent Being, it would be impoſſible to. diſcover ,on. 
what baſe, in the univerſe, repoſed the deſtiny 
men; impoſſible. to foreſee whether, by ſome one 
the laws of that imperious nature, intelligent beings. 
are devoted to periſh irrevocably, or revive under 
ſome other form; if they be to ſtumble on new plea- 
ſures, or ſuffer eternally. Life and death, happineſs. 
and miſery, may belong indifferently to a nature. 
whoſe movements are not directed by any intelli- 
gary are not connected by any moral idea, but 
olely dependent on a blind property, which is re-, 
preſented by that terrible and inexplicable word, ne- 
ceſſity. A like nature would reſemble the rocks 
to which Prometheus was bound, that were equal- 
ly: inſenſible to the ing groans of the wretch, 
* the joy of a who preyed on his 
vitalis. n 5 {4 $43 
Thus, in a like ſyſtem, nothing would be able to 
fix' our opinion with reſpect to futurity, and guard 
the ſenſible part of ourſelves from yielding to ſome 
unknown force : in ſhort, can we reply without 
trembling? nothing—and of courfe, eternal tor- 
ments might accidentally become our portion. 
The momentary experience of life might, per- 
haps, inſpire us with a kind of tranquillity ; but 
what is that in immenſity, but calculations founded 
on the obſervance of a ſhort interval? What is that 
hope which only a fleeting moment gives weight to? 
It is as if the fluttering inſe&, which lives but 3 
day, ſhould conſider uſelf , a repreſentation of the 


eternal condition of the univerſe. The mixture of 
pains and pleaſures, to which men are ſubject on 
earth, is not a certain proof of what may mar in 
other times and places; for unity, equality, and 
nalogy, all thoſe ſources of brobatiligf and ww. ry 
ple to judge from, are connected with general ideas 
of order — harmony, b ut thoſe ideas are not aplica- 
Le to a nature ſubject to neceſſity. 
We have ſome difficulty to aſſure ourſelves of the 
ns of a Supreme Being. However by a kind of 
ogy we ſhall be able to form an idea of the di. 
vi lr and our . our feelings, and virtues, 
all aid us in the ſearch. But were we ſprung from 


an inſenſible nature, we ſhould not have any con- 


nexion with the different pars of- its immenſe ex- 
tent; and the attentive ſtudy of our moral conſtitu- 
tion would not throw a light on the various revo- 
lutions of which the material world is ſuſceptible." We 

ſhould only diſcover, that there would be much leſs 
reaſon to oppoſe, iu imagination, limits to the varied 
movements of a nature without a guide, than to cir- 
cumſcribe, in ſome manner, the actions of an Om. 
nipotent Being, whoſe other attributes are alſo infi- 
nite; for the ideas of order, juſtice, and goodneſs, 
which ariſe from a knowledge of his perfe&ions, 
ſeem to trace a circle in the midſt of infinity, which 
the mind of man may perceive. Yes, theſe ideas 
ſubject a great ſpace toour contemplations : but whar 
advantage is there in trying to be acquainted with 
the myſteries of an inſenſible nature, or to pene- 
trate the ſecret of the motion impreſſed by blind 
neceſſity ? 

Let me repeat it, then, as a termination to theſe 
reffexions; all would be obſcure, all mere chance in 
the fate of man, if we did not attribute the diſpo- 
fition and preſervation of the world to the omnipo- 
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tent will of an Inrelligent Being, whoſe per fections 
our feelings and thoughts 'fainrly repreſent. 


In ſhort, even though in the ſyſtem of the eternity 


of nature, men were aſſured that death deſtroys in- 
dividuality, and were they even able to drive away 


the idea of the continuation or rene wal of it, by any 
ſentiment or remembrance; would it be evident, 


that we ſhould be abſolutely indifferent about the 


torments, rational beings may endure in that ſpace 
which is repreſented by the idea of infinity and eter- 
nity ? The metaphyſical. idea, which determines us 


ta place our corlfcioplyeſs on that imperceptible and 


myſterious point - Which unites our preſent thoughts 
to the paſt, and our actual ſentiments to our hopes 
and fears---this thought is not ſufficient to make us 

ardleſs of our fate} or render us indifferent to the 
_— effects which may reſult from the revolu- 


tions. of à nature, which we are not acquainted 
with. The anxieties and troubles of the beings who 


are to liye ini the ages yet unborn, do not intereſt 
us as belonging to any particular perſon; however, 
we have, for thoſe abſtract misfortunes, in this in- 
ſtance, a ſympathy which eſcapes reaſoning. | 

I T agree, that in the ſyſtem of undirected nature, 
happineſs or miſery, tranſitory or without end, have 
the ſame degree of probability: but what a terri- 
fying reſemblance ! Can we, undifmayed, conſider 
ſuch a chance? 3” ht 

How happens it then, that ſome pretend, that a- 
theifm frees us from - every kind of terror about fu- 
turity ? I cannot perceive, that ſuch a concluſion 
flows from this fatal ſyſtem. A God, ſuch as my 


heart delineates, encourages and moderates all my 


feelings. I ſay to myſelf, He is good and indul- 
ent: he knows our wWeakneſs; he loves to produce 


happineſs: and I ſee the advances of death without 
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terror, and often with hope. But every fear 
would become reaſonable, if I lived under the do. 
minion of an inſenſible nature, whoſe laws and re. 
- volutions are unknown. I ſeek for ſome means to 
eſcape from its power—but even death cannot af. 
"ford me a retreat, or ſpace an aſylum. I reflect, 
if it be poſſible, to find compaſſion and r 
but here is no prime intelligence, no firſt cauſe; 
blind nature ſurrounds us, and governs imperiouſl. 
I in vain demand, what is to be done with me? it 
is deaf to my voice. Devoid of will, thought, and 
feeling, it is governed by an irreſiſtable force, 
"whoſe motion is a myſtery never to be unfolded. 
What a view for the human mind, to anticipate 
the deſtruction of all our primitive ideas of order, 
juſtice, and goodneſs ! Shall J further ſay, even 
- though, in every ſyſtem, the entrance of the future 
were unknown, I ſhould be leſs unhappy and forlorn, 
if it were to a father, a benefactor; that I committed 
the depoſit of life which I held from him. This laſt 
communication with the Maſter of the world, would 
mitigate my pains : my eyes, when cloſing, would 
perceive his power; that I ſhould not leſe all, I 
might ſtill hope that God remained with thoſe I lov- 
ed, and find ſome comfort in the thought, that my 
1 deſtiny was united to his will; that my exiſtence 
- and the employments 1 devoted myſelf to, formed 
one of the indelible points of his eternal remem- 
brance; and that the incomprehenſible darkneſs 1 
was going to plunge into, is equally a part of his em- 
pire. But when a feeling and elevated ſoul, which 
ſomerimes enjoys a ſentiment of its own grandeur, 
© ſhould certainly know, that, dragged by a blind mo- 
" it was going to be diſſipated, tobe ſeattered in 
that dreary waite, where all that is moſt vile on 
earth is indifferently precipitated ; ſuch a thought 
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would blight: the nobleſt actions, * be a continual 


race heh and 5 Save us from theſe 
{Hos un d ſublime. and cheriſhed. belief of 
Jod affor the courage and comfort we need, 
wg guard our minds, as from fatal phantoms, from 
al fa yain. . ſuppolitzons, thoſe errors of reaſoning = 
ng mee licalſubtleries, which interpoſe between 
man and Creator And we, full of confidence 
in the firſt leſſon of n , will take for a guide that 
Inzerage ſentiment, 997 is not thought, but ſome- 
N more; which neither reaſons nor conjectures; 
perhaps. forms Nn 1 . ion and moſt 
r= -þ communication with, thoſe grand truths, 
which the 8 alone can never reach. 
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uk view of. the univerſe, the reflexions of our 
minds, and the inclinations of our hearts, all 
Fe to ſtrengthen the thought, that there exiſts a 
God: = without power to comprehend. this Infi- 
nite Being, to — 2 juſt idea of his eſſence and 
2 the 7 ſentiment of his grandeur, 
the continual experience of their own weak- 
, are. ſo many imperious motives, which, in all 
N and countries, have impelled men to worſhip 
a God. Thoſe natural ideas have acquired new force 
the light of revelation : but it is not in a meta- 
_ phyſical work, that the authenticity of the Chri- 
tian religion ought to be diſcuſſed : nor could 
we add much to the * Contained in books 
2 


wy of the" mpyriance of 
compoſed at different periods on this important ſub- 
jet. All diſcuſſions, which are allied to truths, 
whoſe authenticity depends on facts, are neceſſa- 
rily conſined within certain bounds: and we are o- 
bliged to purſue a beaten track, and run over the 
fame circle, when we enter on fuch a well. known 
ſubject. 1 ſnall then conſine myſelf to ſome reflexions, 
and make choice of thoſe which are beſt adapted to 
the particular genius of the preſent age, and the mo- 
- difications which our ſentiments receive from pre- 
dominant opinions; for our judgments, like our im- 
preſſions, vary with the change which happens in- 
ſenſibly in habits and manners. One age is that of 
intolerance and bigotry; another of relaxation and 
indifference, or a contempt of all ancient cuſtoms. 
Every century, every generation is diſtinguiſhed by 
a general character a character which we take ſome- 
times for new ideas; while it is nothing but the na- 
tural effect of exaggeration in our preceding opini- 
ons. Men are ſubje& to moral laws, fimilar in ſe- 
veral reſpects to mechanical rules: and with all their 
knowledge and pride, they remind us of thoſe chil- 
dren, who, placed at the extremity of a long balance, 
riſe and fall ſucceſſively. They can only be fixed by 
moderate ſentiments,” which are ſuftamed by their 
own force: any other has a borrowed action, and 
this action is never in perfect equilibrium with truth. 
It is in the nature of revelation, to appear leſs 
evident to the mind, in proportion as the proofs of 
its authenticity are diſtant : and if, among the dog- 
mas united to a religious doctrine, ſome one con- 
tain a myſtic focfe=if aivtog the forms of worſhip 
adopted, ſomeone be not confonant with the ſim- 
= and majeſtic idea which we ought to have of the 


aſter of the world—it would not be extraordina- 


y, chat this religious inſtitution, conſidered” in its 
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exhauſtible compaſſion: thus, 
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e birth to controverſies: 
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*** ſnould 
and we ſhould not be 
after having faithfully examined) 


doubts. It is in proportion to the 


againſt thoſe; who, 
u have ſome 


himſelf to us; thus, the exertion of thoſe faculties 


of che mind cannot be diſpleaſing to- him. But rea 
ſon, left to itſelf, —— improved by phi- 
loſophy, ſhould, by no means, lead men to any kind 


of contempt for religious worſhip in general, or any 


of the particular opinions, of which Chriſtianity is 
the ſupport. Any doctrine, which leads to the ado- 
ration of the God of the univerſe, is worthy ef the 


reſpect of his creatures. Thus, perſons moſt diſpoſed 
to conteſt the authenticity of the ſacred books, ought 
ſtill to love precepts which ſeem to come to che aid 
of the human mind, in order to aſſiſt men in the laſt 
efforts which they ke to know more of God; 20 
the friendly bark, offered to the forlorn wretch 


gling on the ſurface of the immenſe waſte of waters, 
on which his feeble hands mm 2 


to ſupport him. 
We cannot but have difcovera, that the ſents. 


ments of gratitude and reſpect which inſpire men, 


the moſt capable of reflexion, with the idea of a 
God, are intimately connected with the Chriſtian 


doctrines, ſuch as we find them in the New Teſtaz 
ment: and in thoſe moments, when, with the defire 


of happinefs, and the timidity which belongs to our 
nature, we ſeek to unite our littleneſs to fi 
grandeur, and our extreme weakneſs to Omni 
tence, the divine perfections, which the goſpel deli. 
neates, encourage our hopes and diffipate our fears. 
Religion ſhows us all that we have need of in our 
miſerable condition—a ſovereign goodneſs, an in- 
ky the laſt link of 


of aur un- 
derſtanding, that God has thought fit to manifeſt 
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the Chriſtian faith, like the termmation of the deep. j 
elt meditztwns, reaches. the ſame concluſion: and 
religion agrees —— the moment when 1 
m is moſt eleva 
However; the Chriſtian and the, Beiſt unite,. in 
nome manner, in the 8 tendehcy of their 
thouytits. They meet, when they, throw their atten- 
tion on civil fociety, and when they ſeek to deter- 
mine the duties uf men; for a wiſe man muſt ever 
pay homage to the morality of the goſpel, and the 
hilaſopher could not have imagined a more reaſon. 
able fyſtem, or one more.conformable to our ſituati- 
on“. If it be then true, that opinions, in * 
'oppolite; approach at their extremities and it it be 
true, that the adoration of à God and reſpect for 
morality, form, by uniting, the circle of evangelical 
Hettrines---ir very little concerns the reaſonable phi- 
Joſopher, that the chriſtian. faith is placed between 
theſe two grand ideas. If he — — himſelf 
explore the ſpace which ſeparazes man from his Cre- 
ator; for what [reaſon would he condemn with bit- 
terneſs the ſentiments of thoſe who are attached to 
the comfortable ſyſtem, of interceſſion ad re- 
diemption, of which n has laid wy ſoun- 
| dation? 1 
In ſhortʒ were they even not to agree inevery opiyi- 
on with the interpreters of the Chriſtian doctrine, this 
would not be a ſufficient reaſon far breaking the re- 
Aigious-alliance which ought to ſubſiſt among men.; 
an alliance repreſented, and rendered authentic, in 
every nation, by the public worſhip Which has been 
made choice of by the government. What idea, then, 
— we have of the genius or the abilities of A 


NO” 2007 
__ * hall offer fonte reflexions vn this truth in duoitier 
chapter. * „** 
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philoſopher; who, at the ſight 
| — public worſhip, which diſguſt him, could not 
riſe above them, ſo as io conftider them, in fome 


nected, that the baſis is in 
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of the ceremonies 


meaſure, as the atmoſphere: of religious opinions, 


- which, turning his attention from the importance of 


thoſe opinions, could not preſerve, at leaſt; ſome 
- for all the dependencies of the moſt ſublime 
and ſalutary thought It is eaſy, however, to per- 
| G that, for the generality of men, the duties of 
"RY; reli ion, and all the ee é 
dered to the compoſe a cloſely 
ws when the — 3 
are attacked. The imagination of the v —＋— 
be guided in the — manner as that of 
thinker: and it would be committing a — pam { 
to try to influence the opinions of the generality by 
the ſame conſiderations which are ſufficient for the 


man who profoundly reflects: there is a ſyſtem pro- 


nate to the different faculties of intelligent be- 
ings, as there is e ee 
0 of their phyſical nature. 

I know nothing more dan erous than the incon- 
| fiderate cenſuresof thoſe religious ceremonies receiv- 
ed and reſpected in the country we live in: ſome do 
not think that they are acting wrong, when they 
ſpeak ſlightingly of the various ſymbols of public 

.- worſhip; yet, if they attentively obſerved the kind 
of minds, and the firſt habits of the greater part of 
: thoſe to whom they addreſs ſuch diſcourſes, they 
would know how: eaſy to wound them in the ſenti- 
ment which is the — of all their tranquillity, and 
the ſafeguard of their moral conduct. 1 he deliver- 


er of Switzerland ſtruck off with one of his arrows 


an apple placed on the head of his only ſon: but 
on CE . 0. 
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Some would contraditt theſe. aſſertions, by ſaying, 
— celebrated men have occaſioned rapid changes 
in the church of Rome without weakening religion. 
The origin, the circumſtances, and the refult-of a 
revolution fo. marked in hiſtory, has not any con- 
nenion with the preſent queſtion. The reformers of 
the ſixteenth century, preaching a new doctrine, 
openly profeſſed religions zeal. and a fervent piety: 
thus; at the ſame time that they difapproved of a 
part of the eſtabliſhed worſhip, they more rigidly. re- 
commiended all the fundamental. opinions of chriſtia- 
nity und ſought to introduce a ſeverity of manners, 
.which even extended to the proſcription of ſeveral 


zadulgences that had not been before condemned: 


and, in fact, if the new doctrines had not been unit 
ed 0 the 8 for the eſſential principles 
of the Chriſtian religion, th ey hover. would have td 
- fo'many followers: - 
. 4 Dhey camiodt, chen, eſtabiiſh auy des . 
riſon between the cenſures poure od forth orth by the rE- 
formers; and the ridicule or — of thoſe ho 
now infult our moſt reſpectable opinions. Thoſe ens 
who at preſent abound; are ſometimes excited 
libertiniſm ef mind and conduct, by ſelf- love, or 
enthuſiaſm of falſe philoſophy; and ſome of them are 
feduced by an air of ſuperiority, atrached >the prin- 
| ciples which they themſelves infticute: There is a 
t difference between the grave and ſerious courſe 
. of the reformers, and the various evolutions of the 
active opponents ef religion. The latter do not take 
care to ſtop at clearing up a point of doctrine, or a 
diſputed interpretation of ſome dogma. It is religion 
itſelf chat they wiſh to attack: and if they begin with 
: the aut works, it is in order to undermine it. They 
take ſkilfully their poſt, and know when to haye re- 
courſe to a tone of pleaſantry; which is very dange- 
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rqus; as it gives an air of confidence: to thoſe who 
employ it, and they obtain a kind of aſcendancy i in 
fed to. We idea of an ä One is —4 


Men, in order „„ 
vereign Maſter of the world, muſt borrow / from 
their imaginations every thing grand and majeſtic + 
thus, when they de tach from thoſe reverential ſigns- 
the ideas that they repreſented and preſer ve, they on- 
ly diſplay a vain gravity, a chimerical pomp: and 
it is eaſy to make a ſimilar contraſt a ſubje&@ of ridi· 
cule; but in thus, far from making us applaud 
their talents, they inſult, without any ſenſe, the ha- 
bit moſt men have acquired, of venerating, on the 
whole, every ſyſtem of warkip paid the pn, oro 


9 Nevertheleſs, s, the bold and frivolous difcoriyſes 
which are permitted againſt religion in general, have 
made ſuch progre 6 er at preſent the perſons who 
moſt relpe the! To: opinions, without oſtentation or 
ſeverity, find — I ey to conceal or mo- 


derate their. ſentiments, leſt ſhould be expoſed' 
to a kind of contemptuous pity , Or run the riſk of be- 
ing ſuſpected of h /pocrify. We are at liberty to ſpeak 
serer ſubject, except the moſt grand and inte- 
reſting which can occupy men. W hat ſtrange autho- 
rig or riſe to this imperious legillation, 'which is 

d faſhionable? What a miſerable conſpiracy, 
that of weakneſs againſt Omnipotence ! Men are 
proud of. knowing at what hour the king wakes, goes 
to the chace, or returns: they are very ry caper gb tg, be 
informed of the vile intrigues, which 
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beſoer exale his ourtirs they paſs, in ſhort, their | 
—_—— in panting after objects of. vanity and 
very: they are continually brought in- 
to — and they proſcribe, under the 
. dreadful.name of vulgarity, the moſt remote expreſ- 
ſon, which would recal the idea of the barmonious 
W Ree Being who has beſtowed on us all 
the gifts of the mind. What is moſt excellent in our 
nature we overlook, to dwell only on the inflations of 
vanity. Ungrateful that we are ! Our intelligence, ; 
our will, 2 ſenſes, are the ſeal of ,an-unknown - 
power: and, is ĩt the name of our Maſter and Be- 
nefactor that we dare not pronounce? It is from your 


modern philoſophers, that this falſe ſhame_ariſes; _ 


you, who ſpread deriſion over the moſt reſpectable 


ſentiments, and employing in the diſpure the frivo-. | 


lous ſhafts of ridicule, have given confidence to the, 
moſt inſignificant of men—you. have, for your fol- 


lowers, à numerous race, n TE EGS? 


oally from every rank and age. 

We now reckon, among thoſe whovppoſe: a = 
temptuous ſmile to religious opinions; a multitude of. 
young people, often incapable of ſupporting the moſt, 
— arguments, and who, perhaps, could not con- 
nect two or three abſtract propoſitions. Theſe pre- 
tended philoſophers artfully, and almoſt perfidiouſly, 
take advantage of the firſt flight of ſelf-love, to per- 
ſuade be „that they are able to judge at a 
glance, of the ſeriom queſtions which have eluded the 


penetration of the moſt exerciſed thinkers. In ſhort, 


ſuch is, in general, the deciſive tone of the irreligi- 
ous men of our age, that, in hearing them ſo bold- 
e about the diſorders of the univerſe; and 
miſtakes of Providence, we are only ſurpriſed to 
ſee, how) much they differ in ſtature from thoſe rebel. 
Bens giants mentioned in the heathen mythology. 
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I believe, however, that if contempt for re 4 
opiaions did not produce a ſtriking contraft, thoſe, 
= profeſs. to feel this conrempr, would quickly 


adopt other ſentiments. They enly ſuperficially” ar- 


tend to the pernicious tendency of their maxims, 
while they believe themſelves {till in the oppoſition: 


but if they , ever obtained a majority, not having. 
then the ſpur of ſelf- love, they would ſoon diſcover 
the abſurdity of their principles, and haſtily throw. 


them aſide. 1 
There are, undeubtedly, a great number of eſti- 


mable perſons who highly value the truths and pre- 
cepts of religion, yet. are a prey to doubt and uncer- 


tainty, and who become the firſt victims of the in- 


conſiſtencĩes of their minds. But men of ſuch a cha- 
racter do not aim at domiuion: on the contrary, they 
rather wiſh to be confirmed by the example of thoſe 


whole confidence is more aſſured. They would confi- 


der with intereſt the ſentiments that unfortunately 


have made too ſlight an impreſſion on them: and 
they would endeavour to ſtrengthen their weak 
hopes, till they reached the courageous perſuaſion 
which inſpires the Chriſtian: yes, even the enthu- 
ſiaſm of piety excites their envy; as it is more de- 
lightful to yield to the emotions of a lively imagina- 
tion, than to ſtruggle with apathy againſt the opini- 
ons calculated to diffuſe happineſs. Thus, if among 
the number of perſons that I have juſt delineated, ' 
there were ſome to whom nature had' granted ſu 
rior talents, wit, or eloquence, they would carefully 
avoid exerting them to diſturb the repoſe of thoſe. 


peaceable ſouls, who calmly rely on religion, and 


receive all their couſolation from that ſource. A wiſe 
man never permits himſelf to ſpread ſadneſs and diſ- 
couragement, in order to gratify the ridiculous vani- 
ty of exalting himſelf alittle above common opiniony, * 
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or to ſhow his abilities, by making ſome ingenious | © 
- diſtinctions concerning particular parts of the eſta- 
blithed religion ; in the lame manner, as it would be 
the height of folly to ſtop an army during its march, 
to diſcriminate ſyſtematically the perfect juſtneſs of 
the different tones of the warlike inſtruments of mu- 
ſic. The bold and frivolous opinions of ſeveral phi- 
loſophers, have appeared to me to be weak, where 
| they moſt wiſh to riſe; Imean in the extent and lof- 
iineſs of their views. | | "a 
I need not ſpeak to thoſe who deny even the 
' exiſtence of a God. Alas! if they be ſo unhappy as 
to ſhut their eyes, and not to admit this reſplendent 
light—if they have a ſoul ſo inſenſible, as not to be 
alected with the comfortable truths which flow from 
ſuch a noble thought—if they are become deaf to 
the intereſting voice of nature if they truſt more 
to their weak reaſoning, than the warnings of con- 
ſcience and ſenſibility---at leaſt, let them not ſpread 
their diſaſtrous doctrine, which, like the head of Me- 

- duſa, would transform every thing into ſtone. Let 
them remove from us that frighiful mgnſter, or let 
his hoarſe hiſſing be only heard in the dreary ſoli - 
rude, of which their keart preſents the idea. Let 
them ſpare the human race, and have pity on the 
diſtreſs, into which they would be plunged, if the 
mild light, which ſerves to guice them, were ever to 

be obſcured. In ſhort, if they really believe that mo- 

rality can agree with atheiſm, let them give the firſt 
proof of it, by remaining ſilent. But if they cannot 
abſtain from publiſhin Foie opinions, let a ren nant 
of generoſity induce them to inform us of their dan- 
gerous tendency, by placing in the frontiſpiece of 

their works, this terrible inſcription of Dante's 3 

 Laſciat” ogni ſperanza, vai c entrate. 


I 1 


ceived by 
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8 ä ORARTER... i»; 
The ſame ſubject continued,  Reflextons, o F | 


＋ HE ſurface of the ear th repreſents to us about 
the two hundred and fortieth part of the ſuper- 
ficies of the different opaque bodies which revolve 
round the ſun. 

The fixed ſtars are ſs many ſans; which, aceoll- ; 
ding to all appearance, ſerve equally to enlighten and 
fertilize planets ſimilar to thoſe weare acquainted with. 

A famous aſtronomer;* has lately diſcovered fifty - 
thouſand ned Jtars- in a zone fifteen; degrees in 
length and two in'breadth, a ſpace which correſponds 
with the thirteen hundred. an; line fourth part - of I 


5 my celeſtial ſphere: .' 


— 
Suppoſing, then, that ee an equal num- 
per of ſtars in every other parallel ſection of the fir. 


mament, the quantity we-ſhould be acquainted with, 
would riſe to near ſixty · nine · millions wy 


And if eacli of thefe ſtars were the centre of a pla- 


netary ſyſtem, reſembling. the one we inhabit, we 


ſhould have an' idea of the exiſtence of a nuttithes' of - 
habitable globes, whoſe extent would be ſixteen or 
ſeventeen millions of times more ke ene than . 


the ſurface of the earth f. 
NOTE S. 
De. Herſchel. 
＋ It maybe ſaid, that, the. fifty thouſand new. Herz per- 
Herſchel, being the reſult of obſervations 
directed to. the milky-way, we are not to expett to diſcover 
as great a number in other paris of the heavens of a like ex- 
tent. But independent of theſe ſtars, which Dr. Herſchel 
clearly diſtinguiſhed, he imagined that there were twice 
as many more, of which he had only. an inflantanequs 
glance, See the philoſophical tranſactions of the royal lo- 
ciety, 1774. Dr. H. has probably, ſince that time, made 
new diſcoveries; but they have not reached me. 1 find, 
in the tranſattions of the royal ſociety, of which he is a 


member, that he conſiders the new .teleſcope as being ill. 


in its infancy,” 
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"How ſaſceptible ſoever, the ingenious invention, 
which aſſiſts us to explore che vaulted firmament, is 
of new improvement - and even at the period, when 
it may arvive at the greateſt perſection- che ſpace, 

which our aſtronomic knuwledge may have taken pal. 
ſeſſion of, will only be a point in che vaſt extent 
| which. our i imagination can conceive. 

This imagination itſelf, like alk our intellectual ſu- 
culties, is perhaps ouly a ſimple degree of infinite 
powers; and the images, that it preſents, are but an 
unperfect ſketch of univerſal exiſtence: 

What then becomes of aur earth in the midſt 
of that jnunenluy which the human mind vainly 
tries to graſp? What is it, even now, compared 
with that number of texreſtrial bodies ue can calcu. 
kite or ſuppoſe ? 

Is it then the inhabitants of this grain of ſand, is 
it only a few of them, that have diſcovered the true 
mode of worſhi the Crtator of ſo many 
wonders } Their dwelling is a point in infinite {pace : 
dhe life, which they enjoy, is but one of the mo- 
mente Which compoſe eternity : they pals away, like 
a flaſh of lightning, in that courſe of ages, in which 

nerations after generations are loſt, How then. 
Ke any of them announce to the preſent age, and 

to thoſe to come, that men cannot eſcape the ven- 
geance of Heaven, if they alter one tittle of the ri- 
tual? What an idea they give of the relation eſta- 
bliſhed between the God of the univerſe and the 
atoms diſperſed throughout nature? Let them then 
raiſe one of the extremities of that veil which covers 
ſo many myſteries let them conſider a mom ent che 
wonders on every fide, the ſtarry firmament, and 
the inconceivably dreary immenſity which their ima- 
ination cannot embrace and let them judge, if it 

de by the exterior form of their adoration, the vain 
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pomp. of their ceremoaies, that this Omnipotent God 
can diſtinguiſh their homage. Is it then, by the pride 
of our opinions, that we think to reach the Supreme 
Being? It is more comfortable, more reaſonable to 
believe, that all the inhabitants of the earth have ac- 
ceſs to his throne, and that we are permitted to 


Taiſe ourſelves to it by a profound ſentiment of love 


and gratitude, as the moſt ſure and intimate relation 
between man and his Creator. : | 
. Undoubtedly, it is neceſſary that public worſhip - 


| ould be conſtantly regulated, and that diſtinct - 
ſymbols ſhould be reſpected, whoſe eſſential charac- 


ter ought not to Vary that the ſentiments of the ge- 
nerality, ſo promptly affected by exterior objects, 
may not be expoſed to any alteration. It is neceſſa- 
ry, that weak minds eaſily find their way, and that 
they be not embarrafſed with doubt and uncertainty, . 
In ſhort, it is to be deſired, that the citizens, united 
by the ſame laws. and political "intereſts, ſhould be 
ſa by theſame worſhip, in order that the ſacred band 
of religion may take them all in; and that principles 
of education ſhould be maintained and fortified by 
example. But as morality is the firſt law of princes, 
and that always clear and diſtinct in its motives and 
inſtructions, it ought to precede the uncertain com- 
binations of the politician, A government is never 
permitted to aim at any end by unjuſt means, let it 
be ever ſo deſirable : and I believe that this rule is 
equally adapted to the opinions of men and their - 
Tights. It would be poſſible to conceive a ſyſtem of 
diſtribution, with reſpect to the fortunes of men, 
more convenient than any other for the increaſe of 
public weath and the power of the ſtate: but though 
this knowledge ſhould influence the general conduct 
of government, it receives no right from its diſcern- 
ment, to arrange, en to its will, the ſituatiun 
9 | SEEM TY N | — 5 d 
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of every cnizen.. The ſame principle has _ 
force applied to opinions: it is reafonable to feck to 
direct their courſe by ſlow and mild means; but 
the ſyſtem of unity, which is We moſt condu- 
cive to the happineſs of a ſtate, would ceaſe to be 
good, if, in order to eſtabliſh that ſyſtem, violence, 
or merely conſtraint, were had recourſe to: liberty 
of thought is the firſt of rights, and the moſt reſpect. 
able dominion is that of conſcience. | 28 

Some now talk of the union of civil tolerance and 
b. eg The one protects Proteſtants 
in Catholic countries, and Catholics in Proteſtant 
countries: and the other would forbid every kind of 
wor ſhip which is not conformable to the inſtitutions 
of the predominant religion. But upon this plan, if 
the number of Diſſenters were to become conſider- 
able, an important part of the nation would be with- 
out worſhip: and the government ſhould not ap- 
pear indifferent to this; ſince it is of great import- 
ance to mankind, to maintain carefully every ſup- 


Leber is nothing more to be ſaid on intolerance, 
when we conſider it in iis exceſs, We all now know 
what we ought to think of the ſeverities and perſe. 
cutions which hiſtory has tranſmitted an account of: 
and we know the opinion we ſhould form of many 
acts of intolerance and inhumaniĩty which ſome have 
for a long time gloried in: and we cannot ſtifle out 
indignation at the ſight of the faggots that are ſtill 
lighted round thoſe unhappy wretches ſcattered over 
the face of the earth, of whom Jeſus Chriſt HinifetF 
ſaid, with ſo Wuch goodneſs, in the midſt of his ago- 
nies : © Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they 41.” It is time to aboliſh for ever thoſe dread- 
ful cuſtoms, ignominious remembrance of our ancient 
phrenfies! O Vod, are theſe thy creatures, that they 
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dare to torment in thy name ! ls it the work of thy 
band, that they ſacrifice to thy glory. ?.--Petty xy- 


rants ! ferocious „ ee do you expect to ob. 


tain the favour of heaven, with.a heart hardened, 
after matilating the members aud tearing the boſoms 
of thoſe whom yon can only draw to you by a fet- 
timent of pity—whoſe emotions you are not acquaint. 
ed with? The God of goodneſs rejects fuch offer. 
Ings:---He cannot away with them: Who then will 
pardon errors, if not men, who are continually de- 
ceived! Alas! if exactneſs of judgment, or the per- 
fecxion of reaſoh, were the only title to divine be. 
ne volenee, there is not any one who might not caf 
down his eyes, devoid of all hope. 

Thoſe, w ho proudly flatrer.chemſelves, that they a- 
lone know the worſhip agreeabls to tlie Supteme Being 

loſe all their claim to our confidence, when, gude 
by a ſpirit of intolerance, they depart fo viſibly from 
the character which ought to inſpire the idea of a 
God, protector of human weakneſs. But the abſurd 
attempt, to inſpire faith by acts of rigour and ſever. 


ty, has been ſo often and ſo ably combated, that I 


ſhall not dwell on a principle, the truth of which 
common lenſe wilt diſcover. 1 ſhall only make one 
obſervation, ſufficient to intimidate the conſcience of 
inquiſirors; and all thoſe who adopt their maxims. 
The operations of the mind can only be influenced 
by reaſoning : all the deſigns fermed to attain this 
end. by. violence, are attempts to ſubvert the belief 
of the ſpirituality of the foul, and indirect affociations 
with materialiſts; for we muſt believe in the identit 
of matter and thought, ro have a right of prefuing, 
that the empire exerciſed on us by rigorous treat- 
ment, can have an influence on our opinions: arid 
then we muſt confider man as a being guverned 
mechanical laws, to be able to imagine, that wi 
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intruments of torture we. can excite a ſenſatien, 
which, by an unknown conduit, might ad inſtead of 
judgment and the ſentiment of perſuaſion... ,. _ 
bs It is becauſe the indignant emotions of a worthy 
heart are more powerful. than the cool arguments 
of oitended reaſon, that we riſe with warmth againſt 
intolerance ; for withqut. this motive, it would on- 
ly. deſerve our. contempt, as. indicating a ſingular 
littleneſs of ſoul.” Who can remember without pity, 
thoſe diſſenſions ſo long maintained, in which men, 
both weak and blind, united in the name of devot?- . 
on, actuated by ſelf-love, unintelligible decrees, to 
ſome important controverſy? All theſe diſputes ap- 
pear fooliſh when we coolly examine them: and we 
have only to conſider, abſtractedly, thoſe quarrels, | 


+. 


EY 


to diſcover all their abſurdity. _ | 
But as it is only by ſpreading knowledge and dif- 
fuſing wholeſome precepts, that we can hope to cure 
euthuſiaſm and intolerance, we ought to be on our 
guard again, the dangerous ſpirit of indifference ; 
otherwiſe one evil will be removed only to introduce 
another equally fatal; when, trying to divert men 
from fanaticiſm, we deſtroy the ideas which ſenved 
as a foundation for religion. There could not ſub. . 
Hit any ſound opinion or eſtimable principle, if the 
different errors, which creep round them, were torn 
away by an aukward or violent hand; and if the 
evil, which, continually mixes with the good, be- 
came the ſubject of blind proſcription. 8 5 Ks 
Let us loudly acknowledge the benefits which we 
have received from diſtinguiſned writers, who have 
defended with zeal and energy che cauſe of tolera- 
tion. It is an obligation, added to many others, 
which it is juſt to acknowledge, that we have receiv. 
ed from "wag and talents united. But permit us 
alſp to obſerye, that ſeyeral of thoſe writers have laſt 
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u part of the applauſe due to them, by ſeeling th 
depreſs religion, in order to ſuccerd in their artempt. 
Such a proceeding was unworthy of enlightened. 

biloſophers, who, more than others, ought 'to af. 
Ten limits to reaſon, and never delpair of its influ- 
ence. What ſhoutd we think, if, among thoſe who. - 
juftly attack the tyranny exerciſed over conſcience, 
there were fore intolerant in the defence of tbleta- 
tion—and if we had. reaſon to reproach them with 
deſpiting, and ſometimes hating, theſe who do nat 


concur Wich chem - and by an incanfiderate imiputa- 


tion bf TN rify, make the charac- 
nd jutentions of thofe, who do not adopt their 
ſentiwems, appear ſuſpicions? W hat a ſtrange in- 
conſiſtency, in a different way, do they not exhibit !- 
forgetting, ſometimes, their own vpinions, and con- 
tradicting, without thinking, their acknowledged in- 
credulity, they raiſe a clamout about the miſeries to 

which mankind are fubjeft, and difplay the pretend- 
ed diſorders. of the univerſe, in order, afterwards, 
to throw an odium on the Gad.whoſe exiftence they 
conteſt, toridicule a Providence they do not rely on 
One would. think, that after having overturned the 
empire of rhe- Deity, in order to remain the only 
legiſlarors of the world; they regretted not having 

any longer a rival, and wiſhed 0 rebuild the tem- 
ple they have deſtroyed, to have again a vain idol to 
inſult. Another inconſiſtency appears in their aſpe- 

my againſt thoſe who reſiſt their dogmas, while, in 
the ſyitem of fate, reaſon does not preſerve its em- 
pire, and the maſter, as well as the diſcipline, are 

equally ſubject to the laws of neceflity. _ | 
To exerciſe an authority over the mind by the pow- 
er of eloquence is a great advantage; for ſuch an au- 
thority-is not confined to any place or time. But to 
have a right to ſuch an extenſive reign, we muſt re. 
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nounce faſhionable opinions, the councils of vanity: 
and the inſtigations of ſelf-love ; and be only actuated 
rfal and durable intereft, the happineſs. 


by that-unive 
of mankind. . 

I would not wiſh t 
Joſopher from treating any ſubject proper to direct 
our judgment; for there are abuſes and prejudices 
'every where, which we cannot deſtroy without ma- 
king a ſtep towards reaſon. and truth. But as there 
is a philoſophy for the thoughts, there is one alſo 
for the actions. I indeed. with that men of an en- 
larged turn of mind, who perceive, at a glance, the 
moral order of things, would attack with more cau- 


bd 
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tion and moderation, aud at a proper ſeaſon, that 
which directly relates to the opinions moſt eſſential 


to our happineſs; and that a reſpect for theſe. opini- 


ons ſhould be mayifeſt, even when they cenſure fa- 


naticiſm and ſuperſtition. 


— 


Such a wiſh is far from being realized :. apd I can- 
not help lameming, when 1 conſider, the deſign af 
the greater part, who have written for ſome time 
paſt on religious ſubjects. Some ſeek artſully to deſ- 
tyoy, or, at leaſt, relax the band which unites men 


to the idea of a e and others, ſhut up 


in ſome myſtic idea, as in a dark den, blindly level 
their anathemas againſt every kind of doubt and un- 
certainty; and confound, rad ih tony cenlures, 


the acceſſary ideas with the principal opinions. 
_ However, in taking a courſe ſo oppolite, tFey un- 
fortunately have an. equal intereſt _in ranking the eſ- 


. 


ſential principles of religion with the moſt inſignifi- 
cant ſymbols ; but, influenced by very different mo- 


tives, the former act with a view of making religi- 


ous zeal ſerve to defend every part of the worſhip, 
of which they are the miniſters: the latter, guided 
by a,motive of ſelf-love, readily admit confuſion, that 


prohibit the wiſe wan or phi- 
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they may have an opportunity of undermining re- 
ligion, when they attack its 'out-works. 


We have need, more than ever, to be directed to 
religion by wiſe and moderate diſcourſes, by a hap- 
py mixture of reaſon and ſenſibility, the true charac- 
teriſtic of evangelical morality. It is only by theſe 
means that the authority of ſalutary truths can be 
ſtrengthened. We are eaſily hurried beyond the juſt 
line, when the human mind is not in a ſtate to mark 
any limits: but the daily progreſs of knowledge obli- 
ges us to uſe more exactneſs: it is neceſſary then to 
rein in the imaginati6n, and to allow reaſon to take 
place of it: yet it is ſtill allowed us to animate rea- 
ſon, and even uſeful to do fo; but we muſt abſolute- 
ly avoid ee it. Falſe notions only have need 


of the aſſiſtance of exaggeration It ſeems that ſome 


are very fond of extremes, that common ſenſe may 
not inveſtigate them. We 

-T will make another obſervation. Thoſe who, to 
free us from ſuperſtition, endeavour to relax religi- 
ous reſtrictions - and thoſe who, to ſtrengthen them, 


have recourſe to intolerance—equally miſs their aim. 


The hatred, ſo naturally excited by every kind of vi- 
olence and conſtraint, in matters of opinion, creates 
a repugnance in thoſe perſons to religion, who are 
inſenſibly led to confider this excellent ſyſtem as the 
motive or excuſe for a blind ſpirit of perſecution. 
And the direct attacks againſt religious opinions en- 
Pte well. diſpoſed minds to adhere more ſtrenuouſ- 
y to every cuſtom which appears a form of reſpect 
or adoration : as we redouble our zeal for a friend, 
in the midſt of thoſe who negle& or ſlight him. 

Let us unite, and it is certainly time, to render to 
the Supreme Being ſincere worſhip : and let that 
worſhip always be worthy of the dignity of our 
Creator. Let us banilh erke and ſuperſtition; 
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but let us equally dread.that cylpable.indifference, the: 
cauſe of ſo many. misfortunes ; and when we hy | 
have ſtreng ak the influence .of ſound reaſon, let 

vs. te. more cloſely to the uſeful opinions which, 
have been refined from err ers, and with all our 
force repulſe thoſe who. wiſh us ta hurry our hopes 
to free ourſelves from the wanderings of the ima» 
88 Ves, à religion, diſengaged from the 


paſſions. af men, in its native beauty, ought to dwell. 


with us. Public order and private happineſs equally 


ddaim it: and all our reffexions lead us to elevate 


our hearts towards an Omnipotent Being, of whoſe 
exiſtence all nature. reminds us. Religion, well 


underſtood, far from being the neceſſary prineiple 
of rigour or violence, ſhould be the foundation. of 
eyery ſocial virtue, and of every mild and indulgent. 
ſentiment. We are not called ro tyrannize aver 
the opinions of others, or to give deſpotic laws to the 
mind, We muſt 3 that a moderate and ra- 


pineſs 


tional re . * e us to the pathof hap- 
aud minds. 
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WILL venture a few 8 on a a ſubject 


' which has often been treated; the courſe of” 
my ſubject, naturally leads to it. But in order to. 


avoid, as much as poſſible, what is generally, known, 
T ſhall confine myſelf to conſider the morality. of the 


oſpel, under a point of view which: ſeems: to me to 


agus us, ſublime inſtructions. 


=__ analy our hearts. 
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The moſt diſtinct characteriſtic of chriſtianity, is 


the ſpirit of charity and forbearance which pervades 


all its precepts. The ancients undoubtedly reſpected 

the beneticent virtues : but the precept, which com- 
mends the poor and the weak, to the protection of 
the opulent, belongs eſſentially ro our religion. With 
what care, with what love, the Chriſtian legiſlator 
returns continually to the ſame ſentiment and inte- 
reſt! The tendereſt pity lent to his words a perſua- 
five unction; but I admire, above all, the awful leſſon 
he has given, in explaining the cloſe union eſtabliſh- 
ed between our ſentiments towards the Supreme 
Being and our duties towards men. Thus, after 
having termed the love of God, © the firſt command. 


ment of the law,” the evangeliſt adds: and the ſe. 


cond, which is like unto it, ts to love thy neighbour as © 
thyſelf.” The ſecond, which is like unto it ! what 
ſimplicity, what extent in that expreſſion! Can any 


- thing be more intereſting and ſublime, than'to offer 


continually to our mind the idea of a God taking on 
himſelf the gratituge of the unfortunate ? Where 
find any principle of morality, of which the influence 
can ever equal ſuch a grand thought? The poor, 
the miſerable, however abject their ſtate, appear 
ſurrounded with the ſymbol of glory, when the love 
of hamanity becomes an expreſſion of the ſentiments. 
which elevate us to God: and the mind ceaſes to 
be loſt in the immenſity of his ions, when we 
hope to maintain an habitual intercourſe with the 
Supreme Being, by the ſervices which we render to 
men. It is thus that a ſingle thought ſpreads a new 
light on our duty, and gives to metaphyſical ideas a 
ſubſtance conformable to our organs. 
Juſtice, reſpe& for the laws, and duty to ourſelyes, 
may be united, in ſome manner, to human wiſdom : 
ſs, alone, among all the virtues, preſents an- 
other character; there 8 its eſſence ſomething 
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| — 


vague and indeterminate, which claims our reſpect. 
It ſeems to have a relation with that intention, that 
firſt idea which we muſt attribute to the Creator of 
the world, when we wiſh to diſcover the cauſe ot 
its exiſtence, Goodneſs, then, is the virtue, or, to 
expreſs myſelf with more propriety, the primitive 
beauty, that which has preceded time. I hus, the 


preſſing exhortations to benevolence and charity, 


which we find running through the goſpel, ſhould 
elevate our thoughts, and penetrate us with pro- 
faund reſpect. It recals us, it unites us, to a ſenti- 
ment more ancient than the world -to a fenti- 
ment, by which we have received exiſteuce, and the 
* which compoſe our preſent happineſs *. 
ut if, from theſe elevated contemplations, we, 
for a moment, deſcend to the political principles which 
have the greateſt extent, we all find there the in- 
fluence of a truth on which I have already had oc- 
caſion to dwell ; but I thall now treat it in a diffe- 
rent manner. The unequal diviſion of property has 
introduced among men an authority very bke that 
of a maſter over his ſlaves. We may even jultly fay, 
that in many reſpects the empire of the rich 28 till 
more independent; for they are uot bound conſtant. 
4 protect thoſe from whom they require ſervices. 
e taſte and caprice of theſe favournes of fortune 
fix the terms of their convention with men, whoſe 
only patrimony is their time and ſtrength: and as 
ſoon as this convention is interrupted, the poor man, 
abſolutely ſeparated from the rich, remains again 
abandoned to accidents ; he is obliged then to otter 
his labours with precipitation to other diſpenſers of 
| NOTE. «ik 
I think I perceive the traces of thefe philoſophical 
ideas in the cenſure Jeſus paſſed upon one of his diſeiplets, 
who called him, good maſter, Why calleft thou me 
good ? there is none good hut one. N 
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ſubſiſtente; and thus he may experience; ſeveral 
times in the year, all the inquietudes that muff ne- 
ceſſarib/ ariſe from uncertain reſources. Undoubted- 

„ in giving: the ſupport of the laws to a fimifar con- 

xation, it has been reaſonably ſuppoſed, that in the 
mit of the multipked relations of foctal life, there 
would be a kind of balanee and equality between the 
wants, which oblige the poor to ſolicit wages, and 
ve defires of the rich, which engage them to accept 
rheic ſervices, But this ec hbrium, ſoeſſentially ne- 
eeſſary, can never be eſtabliſhed in an exact and con- 
tant manner. ;. ſinee it is the reſult of a blind con- 
eoorſe of combinations, and. the uncertain effe of 


au infinite mukitude of movements, not one of 


which is ſubject᷑ to a poſitive direction. However, 
ſince to maintain the diſtinction of property, they 

were obliged to leave to chance the fate of the grea- 
ter number of men, it was indiſpenfably neceffary to 


ind ſome falutary opinion, proper to temper the abu- 


ſes inſeparable from the free exerciſe of the rights 


of property + and that happy and reftoring idea could 


only have been diſcerned in an obligation of bene vo- 
lence impoſed on the wilt, and a fpirit of general 
charity recommended to all men. Theſe fentiments 


and duties, the laft reſource offered to the unfortu- 


mate, can alone mitigate a fyſtem, in which the fate 
of the moſt numerous part of a nation reſts on the 
doubtful agreement of the convemences of the rich 
with-rhe wants of the poor. Yes, without the aid, 
without the intervention of the moſteftimable of vir- 
tues, the generality would have juſt reaſon to re- 
the focial inſtitutions, which, at the price of 
their independence, left to the maſter the care of 
their ſubſiſtence : and it is thus, that charity, reſ- 
pe@able under ſo many different views, becomes ſtil! 
an intelligent and political idea, which ferves to 


: 
: 
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blend perſonal liberty and the imperious laws of pro- 


Fry. 3 9 

I know not if ever the chriſtian precepts have been 
conſidered under this point of view. But reflecting a 
little on this ſubject, we perceive more than ever of 
what importance the ſalutary inſtitutions are, which 
place in the firſt rank of our duties the beneficent 
ſpirit of charity, and which lend to the moſt eſſential 
virtue all the force and conſtancy which religion gives 
birth to. Thus, at the fame time that the doctrines 
of the goſpel elevate our thoughts, its ſublime mo- 
rality-accompanies, in ſome meaſure, our laws and 
inſtirutions, to ſuſtain thoſe which are really con- 


formable to reaſon, and to remedy the inconyenien-, 


ces inſeparable from the imperfections of human 
It is not, however, only to pecuniary ſacrifices, 
that the goſpel applies its precepts reſpecung chari- 
It extends to thoſe generous acts of ſelf. denial, 


t religion alone can render ſupportable; and makes 


ſome deſcend, with a firm ſtep, into the dreary. 


abodes, in which the culprit is a prey to the remorſe 


that tears his heart; and when his very relations have 
abandoned him, he till beholds a comforter, whom. 


ſoul. The fame motives and thoughts induce ſome to 
renoance the world and its hopes, to conſecrate them- 
ſelves entirely to the ſervice of the ſick, and to ful-, 


fil thoſe ſad functions with an affiduity and a conſtan- 


cy, that the moſt ſplendid reward could never ex- 
cite. O rare and diſintereſted virtue, perfection of pi- 


ety ! what a tribute of admiration is due to the ſub. 


lime. ſentiment which inſpires ſuch painful ſelf-deni. 


al! Men are only ſtimulated by notions of right 
and juſtice ; it Seng to Chriſtianiry to impoſe du- 


ties, whole baſe is placed beyond the narrow circle, 


of our terreſtrial intereſts. I know not, but it ſeems 


ion conducts to pour conſolation into his afflicted 


to me, that notwirhſtandiog a diverſity of opinions, 
we cannot help being affected, when we —— — ; 
the ſketch of the laſt day which the goſpel deline- 
ares. Itexhibits a terrific and ſublime picture of that 
day, in which all actions are to be revealed, and the 
molt ſecret thoughts have the univerſe for a witnefs, * 
and God as a judge: and at the moment when Wwe 
watt to fee the retinue of virtues and vices which have 


rendered men celebrated, it is a ſiugle quality, a 


virtue without ſplendor, which is chofen by the 
Divme Arbiter of our fate, to derive an immortali- 
ty of happineſs from: and he pronounces theſe me- 
morable words, which contain in a ſmall compaſsour - 


whole duty :—* 7 was hungry, and ye gane me meat; 


ce thirſty, ani ye gave me drink. [was a priſoner and 
ye vi ted me. Come, ye blefſed of my father, ini 
ce fret the kingdom prepared for yo, &c. Men love to 
contemplate the triumphs of goodneſs— love to exalt 
it under different forms. We have ſo many wants, 
are ſo weak, and are. able to do ſo little for ourſelves, 
chat this intereſting virtue appears our ſafe - guard 
and the myſterious tie of all nature. 3+ $544 

- The ſpirit N by Os in Hong: inter- 
pretation, may be applied to the regard. and delicate 
attention that different ees of talents render ne- 
ceſſary. Society, under this relation, has alſo its rich 
and poor: and we know. the extent of charity and 
the ſecrets of our moral nature; when we practiſe 
that general benevolence, which preſerves others 
from feeling a painful ſentiment of inferiority, and 


which makes it a duty to reſpect the yeil; that a bene 


ficent hand has deſignedly placed between the light 
of truth and thoſe. imperfections which we cannot en- 
rirely correct. 8 
It is always about the generality of men that 
the author of Chriſtianity ſeems to be intereſted. 
The goſpel takes — of their private ſenti- 
3 
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ments, condemning pride, and recommending mo- 
deſty : and it applies itſelf to level thoſe diſtances 
which r- ro us ſo important, when we only 
view the little points of gradation which compoſe. 
our ſcale of vanity, Religion enables us to diſcern, 
that haughtineſs and contempt only diſplay our ig - 
norance and foll j: What laſt thou, that thou didſt 
nn neceive? now-if thou did receive it, why. doſt- 
« thei glory ?2— W hat is the pride, that does not: 
melt away before theſe awful words? Religion ſeems 
ever to tend towards the fame end, and by conti- 
nually reminding us of the brevity of life, to pre- 
vent ſtrong illuſions from engroſſing our thoughts. 
The greater part of ancient moral inſtructions 
were in general addreſſed, either to man, conſidered 


as an individual occupied with the care of his deſti- 


ny; or to the citizen, connected by his duties to his- 


eountry; and none of them had ſufficient: extent. 


It is neceſſary, when giving counſel to à ſolitary 


individual, only to try to free him from thoſe paſ- 
Hons which would deſtroy his repoſe and happineſs: 


and the obligations, that are. impoſed on the-differ-. 
ent members of a political ſtate, neceſſarily parti- 
cipate of a jealous ſpirit, which the will of he go- 
vernment may turu into hatred. The Chriſtian re- 
ligion, more univerſal in its views, turns. its atten- 
tion from the contrariety of intereſts, which divide. 
men when they belong to. different governments. It; 
conſiders us indiſtinctly as eitizens of a great ſociety, 
united by. the ſame origin, nature, and dependencies, 
and by the ſame ſentiment of happineſs. Recommend - 
ing the reciprocal. duties of benevolence, the * 
does not make any difference between the inha- 


tant of Jeruſalem and Samaria. It takes man in the, 
molt ſimple and the moſt honourable of his re- 


lations, thoſe which ariſe fron: his intercourſe, 


with, the. Supreme Being: and under this Point c£ 
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view, all the | hoitile diviſions of kingdom againſt 

kingdom, abſolutely diſappear-. It is the whole hu- 
man race, which has a right to the protection and; 
the beneficence of the Author of nature, and it is, 
in the name of every intelligent being, that we cre- 
dit the alliance which unites: heaven te earth... 
The rich and powerful made the firſt laws, org, 
Xt leaſt, directed the ſpirit of them. It was eſpeci-. 
ally to defend their poſſeſſions. and privileges, that 
they extolled juſtice. The legiſlator of our religion, 
ſpeaking of this virtue, has ſhown, that the intereſts 
of all men were equally preſent to his thoughts. 
We might even ſay, that he made an old obliga- 


tion a ngw- duty, by the manner in which he pre- 


ſcribed it. Whatfoever ye would, that men ſhould, 
do. to you, do you even.ſo to lens, is a maxim, ever; 
remarkable, if we conſider the extent of the pre- 
cept which it contains: there are ſomany acts of ſe. 
verity and oppreſſion, ſo much tyranny, which eſ-.. 

capes the reach of the law, and the ſuperintendency. 
of opinion, that we cannot too highly. value its im- 
portance. Chriſtianity indeed affords a {ple guide. 
and meaſure for-all our actions. 

Religion, beſide, in order to fix our determinati- 
ons; ſtrengthens the authority of conſcience. She 
ſaw, that every one of us has within himſelf a judge, 
mne moſt ſevere and clear: ſighted, and that it is 
ſufficient to ſubmit to its laws, to be inſtructed. 
in our duty; for it is our hidden thoughts, that 
this judge examines: and nothing is excuſed, 00; 
ſubterfuge admitted. 

It is not the ſame with thoſe cenſures which we 
exerciſe towards others: the {imple actions only ſtrike. 
us: and the different motives they reſult from, the 
emotions, the conflicts which accompany them, and 
the regret, the repentance, which follow them, all. 
wel elleptial characteriſtics elcape our penetration. 
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Thus, religion, al ways wiſe, always benevolent in 
its counſels, forbids our forming haſty and precipi- 
tate judgments: and we cannot read, without emo. 
tion, that lefſon of indulgence, fo mildly addreſſed 
ti the crowd, which ſurrounded the woman taken 
ia adultery; © he that is without fin, among: you,” bet 
him caf# the firſt ſtone at her. But how reſiſt being 
affected by admiration; when we fee religion o 
warmly employed about the fate of thoſe whom the 
ſuſpicions or falſe accuſations of men have dragged 


before their tribunals—by declaring that it is better 
to let a hundred culprits efcape-pomthment, than run 
the riſk of condemning a ſingle perſon unjuſtly ? 
Plus tender —_— correſponds with every ſenti. 

nnocence, delivered to infawiy<-. 


-- mentof our hearts. 
innocence, encompaſſed with all the horrors of an 
execution is the moſt dreadful ſight that the ima. 


gina tion can preſent: and we are ſo ſtruck by it, 
that we ſhould be almoſt diſpoſed. to think, that be. 
fore the Supreme Being, the whole human race is 
reſponſible for ſuch a crime; yes, it is under thy 
protection, O my Goc, that. unknown virtue and 
injured innocence take ſhelter. Men turn towards 
thee for comfort, when purſued by men; and it is 
not in vain that they truſt in that awful day, when 


all ſhall be judged before thee. 


I wiſt only to dwell on the particular character 
of the Chriſtian religion, as ir proportions the merit 
of our actions, not to the prandeur or importance of 
them, but to the relation that they have with our 
abilities. It is an idea abſolutely new. This ſyſtem, 


which prefents the ſame motives and rewards to the 


_ weak and ſtrong, remarked the widow's mite, as 
well as the generous ſacrifices of opulence. This ſyſ- 
tem, as juſt as rational, animates, in fome meaſure, 


our whole moral nature; and ſeems to inform us, 


that a vaſt circle of good actions and ſecial virtues 
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are ſubmitted to the ſame rules, as the immenſe do- 
main of phyſical nature, in which the ſimpleſt low- 
er, or the moſt inſignificant” plant, concurs to pers 
fect the deſigns of the Supreme Being, and compo- 
ſes one part of the harmonious univerſddGG. 

The ſaperintendance of the Chriſtian religion ex. 
tends ſtill further than I can point out; and, guided 
by a ſpirit-not to be equalled, it eſtimates our intenti- 
ons, obſcure diſpolitions, and internal determinati- 
ons, often ſeparated from action by different obſta- 
cles. It directs men, in ſome meaſure, from their 
firſt ſentiments and 175 It continually reminds 
them of the preſence of God; warns them to watch 


4; over —— when their inclinations er but 
7 dawning, before they have gained ſtrength. In ſhort, 
; at an any hour, it — mind ka exerciſe 
of virtue, by - diſcriminating virtue and vice, anc 
reminding us to cultivate a love of order and propri- 
ety, before the active ſcenes of life force thoſe ſenti- 
ments to appear conſpicuouſly diſplayed in actions 
But the more the methods of meriting the divine 
approbation are multiplied, the more elſential is it, 
that our confidence ſhould not be depreſſed, every 
inſtant, by the ſentiment which ariſes from the e- 
perience of our errors. It is neceflary, that at the 
moments, too frequent, when the chain which unites 
us to the Supreme Being 'would-- eſcape from our 
graſp, the hope of agam ſeizing - it ſhould remain 
with us. It is then to ſuccour our weak faith, that 
we ſee in the goſpel that idea, at once ſo excellent 
and new, that of repentance and the promiſes which 
are annexed to it. This noble idea, abſolutely be- 
longing to chriſtianity, prevents our relation with the 
Deity from being deſtroyed as ſoon as it is per- 
ceived. The culprit may till hope for the favour of 
God, and after contrition confide in him. Human na- 
ture, that ſingular connexion of the ſpirit with mats 
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— weakneſs, of reaſon with the 
imagination, perſuaſiom with. doubt, and wilt with 


1 


vncertainty, neceſſarily requires a legiſtation appro- 
5 * conſtitution fo extraor Man, in 

oſt improved ſtate, reſembles an infant, wky 
attempts to walk, aud falls, riſes and falls again 
and he would foon be loſt to moratiry, if, after his 
frſt fault, he had not any hope of repairing it. 
Under a ſianlar point of view, the idea of repen- 
tance is one of the moſt philoſophical * the 
1 contains. . 

The preſſiag recommendation to do od in ſe- 
cet, without eſtimation, is the refult of a ſahitary 
and profound thought. The legiſlator of oor reli- 
gion undaubredly had that the praiſes of 
men were not a bafis ſufficiently ſteady wy ſerve for 
the ſupport of morality : and he diſcerned, that va- 
pity, allowed to enjoy this kind of triumphs, was 
too diffipated to be a fairhful guide. But the moſt 

t part of that precept is, that morality 
would be very circumſcribed, if men only adhered 
to thoſe juſt actions which all the world mi ighr ſee, 
There are nor many opportunities to do ood in 
public; and the whole of life may be filled by un- 
feen virtues: in fhorr, from that continual relation 
with our conſcience, a relation inſtituted by religion, 
there reſults an ineſtimable benefit; for it is ea to 
perceive, that if we have within us a clear-ſighted 
and ſevere judge, this fame judge turns conſoler and 
friend every time that we are unjuſtly condemned, 
or when events do not anfwer according to the pu- 
rity of our intentions: and we believe then, that 
we have almoſt two fools, one aiding and ſuſtain- 
ing the other on every occalion, in which virtue 
unites them. 

The ſevere cenſure of ſuperſtition, which we find 

throughout the goſpel, is derived from an idea as 
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reaſanable as enlightened. Men are too much difpe. 
ſed to make their religion conſiſt of litthe exterior 
practices, always eaſier than the conflicts with and 
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triumphs over the paſſions. Our minds ſeine with 
avidity every extraordmary idea: when they are 
in, part of our own creating, they aid our ſelf. love 
to ſubjugate our imagination. Man is not, at the 


age of maturity, terried by thoſe phantoms,” which 


* 


annoy his intaucy: but mytteries, occult cauſes, ex- 


traordinary appearances, continue to make an im- 
preſſion on his mind ; and, like the wonders of na- 


ture, farm too large a circle round his thoughts. Fr 


is by ideas more proportioned to his itrength, by 


mere ſuperſtition, that he permits himſelf often to 


be led captive. We love trivial commands, ob. 
ſervances, and ſcruples; becaute we are little our- 


ſelves, and that in our weaknefs we would wHh to 


know every inſtant the limits of our obligations, 


Sometimes, perſons terrified by the imaginations, 


er by the confuſed picture which they form of the 


duties of religion, attach themſelues to ſuperttitious 
practices, as a fafe - guard near at hand, which way 
quickly guard them from the different anxieties of 
their minds. 1 he precepts of the * are delign. 
ed rodeitroy thele di ſpolitions; for, on bne fide, they 


Facilitate the ſludy of morality, by reducing to fimple 


principles the entire ſyſtem of our duties; and, on 
the other, t feek to render our mtercanrſe with 
the Supreme Being more eaſy, by teaching us, that 
we may unite ourſelves to him by the expanfion of 
a. pure mind; by informing us, that it is not either 
on mount Sion or Gerrem, that we are to raiſe an al. 
tor; but that every honeſt heart is a temple, where 
the eternal is adored © in ſpirit and in truth.”” The 
chriſtian religion. is the only one, which, diſcarding 
ceremonies and ſuperſtitious opinions, leads us to the- 
worſhip more conſonant to our nature. Chriſtianity 
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Indeed, in that 


Supreme Being 


grand thought, has pointed out the 
dictates of our . as moſt w of reſpect 
benevolence as the worſhip moſt agreeable to the 
and all our moral conduct as the 
molt certain 2 of our future ſtate. There 
reigns a profound philoſophy in the doctrines of 
the goſpel: men have only added a vain pagean- 
try, a more ſ tone. 

Let us render homage to chriſtianity, for that fa. 
cred die Which it has formed, in uniting, not for a 
— for the whole of life, the fate of to 

gs, one having need of ſupport, and the other of 
— It is religion which refines this alliauce, 
by rendering it inmurable, and obliges men not to 
ſacriſiee to the caprices of their imaginations the uni- 
ty and confidence which ſecure the repole of fami. 
lies, order in the diſpoſition of fortunes, the peaceable 
education of the ſucceeding generation: and which, 
in giving to children, — example, an union forn. ed 


by fidelny and duty, implants in their hearts the 


ſeeds of the moſt important virtues. Religion has 
taught us, that the friendthips of a world, in which 
lhneſs reigns, have need. of being cemented by 

that comm 2 intereſts and honours of which 101 
riage only gi us an idea; holy union, alliance with- 
out equal, which renders Kill more valuable all the 
bleſſings of life, which ſeems to augment our hopes, 
and fortify in us the comfortable thoughts and mild 
conſidence to which piety gives birth. Ihe en- 
gagements entered into between men, being, for 
the moſt part, founded on reciprocal ſervices, a 


time might come, when our weakneſs would be ſo - 


great, - 


(others having no more intereſt to aſſociate 


with us) that it might be neceſſary to find a ſupport 
in that friendihip which time has matured, and of 
Which a ſentiment of duty repairs the breaches, and 
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hich RAaſees Akind of Ianctity From the habit and 
the remembrahce ef à long and happy union. It is 
religion, in ſhore, Which Ras br̃dained, that the de- 
Hrate virtue, the molt excellefit ernamient- of a weak 
and timid Tex, mould only be ſubject to the aſcen- 
my the moſt generous and faithful ſentiment. | 
- Theſe principles, indeed, àre not formed: for cura 
tvpt hearts. But rhe ſervice, which religion readers, 
the end whith it propeſes, is to aſſiſt us to combat 
our depraved diſpefitivns; it is to point out the er. 
rors and the ſnares of vice; it is to preſerve amy 
ts, the ſacred depolit vf principles, which are th 
foundation of public order, and {till maintain ſome 
Fght, to illuminate the path of wiſdom and true hap- 
pineſs. ES 1 3; 
| Religion recalls us continnally to thoſe univerſal 
duties, which we deſcribe under the name of god 
morals; duties that men would often inconfiderately 
with to ſeparate from public intereſt, but which, how- 
ver, ate bound to it by ſo many almoſt itnpercepti- 
ble and ſecret ties. Every act of wiſdom and vir tue 
is not of immediate importance to ſociety. But mo- 
rality miſt be cultivated by degrees, and fortified by 
habit; as it is like thoſe delicate plants which we 
rear with a kind of fondneſs to preſerve their beau- 
ty. If we make a diſtinction between perſonal, do- 
meſtic, and public manners, in order to neglect, as 
we find convenient, one part of our duty, we ſhall 
loſe the charm of it, and every day virtue will ap- 
pear more difficult. | 
There is, I think, a connexion, more or leſs ap- 
parent, between every thing good and worthy of 
eſteem ; and it ſeems to me, that this idea has ſome- 
thing amiable, which 'confuſedly ' ſatisfies our molt 
generous diſpoſitionis and moſt comfortable hopes: 
and if, to ſuſtain a truth ſo important, I were per- 
-ritred to interrogate the * man, whoſe virtues 
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and talents are the moſt. remarkable in Europe, I 
ſhould alk him, if he did not experience, that his 
filial tenderneſs, the regularity of his domeſtic life, 
the purity of his thoughts, and all his rare private 
qualities, are not united to the noble ſentiments 
which make him appear with ſo much ſplendor, as 
a ſtateſman? But without dwelling on ſuch, inſtan- 
.ces, who has not been ſometimes ſtruck with, the 
beauty attached to that ſimplicity aud modeſty of 
manners which we often find in an obſcure {uuation? 
We then manifeſtly diſcover, that there exiſts a kind 

of agreement and dignity, I could almoſt ſay, a 
Lind of grandeur, independent of refined language, 
poliſned manners, and all thoſe advantages due to 
birth, to rank, and fortune. + 
1 have. only: glanced over the benefits ariſing from 
the Chriſtian religion. But 1 cannot avoid obſer- 
ving, that we owe to it a conſoling idea, that of the 
felicity reſerved for innocent babes; intereſting and 
precious hope for thoſe tender mothers, who lee flip 
from their embraces the objects of their love, at an 
ige when they have not acquired any merit before 
Ts Supreme Being, whom they cannot have any 
relation with, but through. his infinite goodneſs. I 
feel, that I involuntarily mix with the eulogiunis of 
Chriſtianity a ſeytiment of gratitude for the mild and 
paternal ideas which are diſſeminated with its inſtruc- 


tions; and there is ſomething remarkable in thoſe in- 


ſtructions that they are continually animated by every 
thing which can captivate our imagination, and aſ- 
ſociate with our natural inclinations. Senſibility, 
happineſs, and hope, are the ſtrongeſt ties of a heart 
full pure; and all the emotions, which elevate to- 
wards the idea of a God, exalt in our minds the doc- 
trine of morality, which recals us continually: to tte 
-Jublime perfections of him who was its author. 
In ſhort, we cannot avoid admiring the ſpirit of 
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Religious Opinions: 2x5; 
moderation, which forms one of the diſtin@ charac- 
teriſtics of the goſpel; we do not, it is true, always 
ſiud the ſame ſpirit in the interpreters of the Chriſ- 
tian doctrines. Several, conſtrained by a falſe zeal, 
and more diſpoſed to ſpeak i in the name of a threat- 
ening maſter, than in that of 4 God, full of wiſco n 
and goodbeſs, have frequently exaggerated and mul. 
tiplied the duties of men: and; to ſupport their ſyſ- 
tem, they have often obfcured the natural ſenſe, or - 
the general import of the precepts contained in the 
ſcriptares; and ſometimes, alſo, collecting a fe- 
ſcattered words, they have formed a body of divinity, 
_ in ſeveral reſpects, to the intention of the 

tles and firſt Chriſtians. Servants always go fur 


| > or than their maſters: aud as the firſt*t ought 


does not belong to them, they only act by adding. 
ſomething heterogeneous: the ſpirit of moderation 
conſiſts, beſides, in a kind of proportion, which mere- 
imitators have only an imperfect knowledge of: for- 
titude is even neceſſary to impofe limits on virtue it. 
ſelf: and, to determine the preciſe.and exact mea- 
ſure of the multiplied duties of men, requires a pro- 
found and ſublime intelligence. It Was: by. his ſublime 

ts, that the inſtitutor of an univerſal morality 
ſhowed himſelf ſuperior to that age of ignorance in 
which extremes .reigned ; when piety was changed. 


into ſuperſtition, juſtice into rigour, indulgence into 


weakneſs: and when, in the exaggeration of every 
ſentiment, a kind of merit was ſought for, incom- 
patidſe Mith the immutable laws of wiſdom. It is by 
thoſe ſublime preoepts, in ſhort, that a legiſlator roſe 
above tranſitory opinions, to command all times 2 g 
ages, and that he appears to have been deſirous to 
adapt his inſtructions, not to the inſtantaneous hu 
mour of a people, but to the nature of man. 

We ſhall, beſide, find eafily in the goſpel ſeveral. 
characteriſtics, proper .eſlentially to 2 it from 
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philoſophic dogrines : bi; in an, examinatign:ſp-ſeris. 
ons wad important, I avoid every een which 
might appear to the. 7 ſimple reſearch. 
of dhe underſtanding; it is ; the. grand features only 
which belong to grand wings; and any other manner 
would not agree with. a ſubject ſg worthy of our reſ- 
22 I muſk lay, however, that when Lon kf gone 
te . — 2 the di 23 t 
ces that, indvgengent of 
od particular precepts, wh ge 
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of truth, and. wiſdom, of which 51 
,cay, enly be perceived by ous ſephbili,. 
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Concluſion, 


FHAT a. time have. I. 8 to entertain the: 
world ee and reli on! 9d what. 
athearre i is this for ſuch "2. undertaking }- Only to 

conceive it, is a great proof of coura X. one i 
employed about. his harveſt; rags, Een affairs ; is 
_ loſt ip the preſent inkang 3 ; all the reſt chi-. 
merical, When, I was merly engro Jed by, cares 
for the pabli weltare, = writing on. my. favour- 
ite ſubject, I could draw the — of men, by. a 
ſeries of reflexions on their own. fortunes and on 


the power of their country; it was iu the yams. of 
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their moſt —_ paſſions chat, 1 . them to 
liſten to me. Bat 1 in treating the ſubject I have now 
made choice of, it is their natural diſpeſitions, now 

almoſt effaced, that I mult addreſs : thus I feel "a 
neceſſity of re- animating the ſentiments which 1 


with ta direct, and giving birth to the intereſt Ide- 
ſire. to enlighten. And when I fix my attention on 
the actuab courſe. of opinions, I fear to have far 
judges, either men who are indifferent to the ſubs. . 
J 


„ 1 


ject, or who are too ſevere in their cenſures; but 

6 reflexions of vanity are trivial to the motives 
wh have guided me: and provided any: of 
thoughts ke with. the. inclinations of feel-. - 
ing minds, and added ſomething to their bappineſs, 

I. ſchall enjoy the ſweeteſt reward. Such a wiſh: b. 
formed, when, with a. weak hand, I ventured to 
trace ſome reflexions on he importance of religious, - 

opinions. 

Phe more we know of che world, its phantom, | 
— vain enchantments, the more do we feel the 
want of a grand idea to elevate the ſoul above diſcou 
raging events, which cominually occur... When we 
run after honours, fame, and gratitude, we find every. 
where illuſioas and miſtakes ; and it is our lot to ex- 
perience thoſe diſappointments which. proceed from 
the infirmities or the paſſions of men. If we leave 

5 our veſſel in the harbour, the ſucceſs of others 
N dazzles amd diſturbs us; if we ſpread our ſails, we 
are the plaything of the winds: activity, inac- 
tion, ardour, and indifference, all have their cares 
and difficulties. -. No perſon is ſheltered. from the 
caprices of fortune: and when we. have reached 
the ſummit of our wiſhes—when we have, by 
22 attained the object of — — — "= 
and languor. are prepa to fruſtrate our 85 
and — oy the — . Nothing is — 

except for a moment; ns is durable — 2 
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I is neceſſary, then, to have an intereſt with thoſe 
immutable ideas which are not the work of man, 
which do not depend on a tranſient opinion. They 
are offered io all, and are equally uſeful in the mo- 
ment of triumph and: the day of defeat. They are, as 
we need them, our conſolation, our encouragement, 
and our guide. What ſtrength, what ſplendor, thoſe 
ideas would ſoon have; if, conſidered as the beſt ſup. 
port of order and morality, men would try to ren. 
der them more efficacious, in the ſame manner as we 
lee the citizens of a political ſociety concur, in pro- 
portion to their faculties, to promote the welfare of 
the ſtate ? A new ſcene: would open before us: men 
of . far from following the counſels of va. 


nity, far from ſearching to deſtroy the moſt ſalutary 


pelief of men, would, on the contrary, allot for their 
| defence a portion of their nobleſt powers. We ſhould- 

Tee the penetrating metaphylician eager to refer to. 
the commen treaſure, of our-hopes, the light which 
He perceives through the continuity of his meditati- 


ſee the attentive obſerver of nature occupied with 
the ſame. idea, animated. by the ſame. intereſt :- we 


toald - ſee him, in the midſt of his labours, ſeize 


with avidity every thing which could add any ſup- 
port to the firſt principle of al} religions: we ſhould- 
ſte him, detached from his diſcoveries, appropriate, 
with. a&ind of love, all that tended to ſtrengthen- 
the happieſt -perſuaſion and moſt ſublime thoughts. 
Fhe profound - moraliſt, the. philoſophic legillator, 
would concur in the. ſame deſign ; and iu ſuch a 
2 enterpriſe, men, merely endowed with an ar- 
ent imagination, would be like thoſe wanderers, 
who, when they return home, talk of ſome unknown- 
riches. There are ways in the moral, as well as the. 
phyſical world, which lead to unknown ſecrets : and. 
the harveſt, which may be gathered in the vaſt em- 


ens, and the perſpicacity of his mind, We ſhould 
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pire of nature, is as extenſive as diverſified.” How: 
excellent would be the union of every mind towards. 
this magnificent end i In this view, I repreſent ſome-, 
times to myſelf, with reſpect, a ſociety of men dif- 
tinguiſhed by their character and genius, only em- 
ployed to receive and place in order the ideas pro- 
per to augment our confidence in the moſt precious 
opinion. There are thoughts conceived by ſolitary” 
men, which are loſt tomankind; becauſe they have 
not had the talent to connect a ſyſtem. And if thoſe: 
thoughts were to be united to ſome other know- _ 
ledge—if- they were to come like a grain. of ſand, to. 
ſtrengthen the banks raiſed on our ſhore, the follow- 


. 


ing generations would: tranſmit. a richer, heritage. 


e ſometimes regiſter with pomp a new word, in. 
troduced into the language; and men of the moſt 
exalted genius of the age are called to be preſent. at 
that ceremony: would -it not be a more noble en- 
terpriſe to examine, to choofe, and coufecrate the... 
ideas and obſervations proper to enlighten us in our 
moſt eſſential reſearches? One of thofe reſearches 
would better deſerve a wreath, than any work of, 
nce or literature. * hes 
Let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that in the moſt 
ancient empire of the world, there might have been 
prieſts, from time immemorial, Who guarded the 
depoſit of all the original ideas which ſerved to ſup- 
port the opinion of the exiſtence of a God, and rhe. 
ſentiment of the immortality of the ſoul; and that, 
from time to time, every new difcoyery, calculated 
to increaſe the confidence due to theſe moſt neceſ 
fary truths, was inſcribed in a religious teſtament, 
called the book of happineſs and hope : how highly 
ſhould we value it, and how eagerly deſire to be ac- 
quainted with it; and with what reſpect thould we 
approach the ancient temple, in which thoſe ſuperb 
archives were depoſited. But, on the contrary, could 
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we- imaging another retreat, where the ſubtle ar- 
gaments and artificial diſcourſes. were collected, by. 
Which ſome endeavour to deſtroy or ſhake thoſe ho- 
ly; opinions which unite the univerſe to an, intelli- 
gent a to a ſuhlime wiſdom - and the fate of 

ite. goodneſs - who among us would wiſh, 
— enter into that dark abode? who would. wish to 
explore that fatal regiſtry ? Let us learn to know, 


aur. nature better, and, through the delirium. of 


aur blind paſſions, diſcover its wauts. It is a Gd we 
feel the want of, a God, ſuch as religion preſents; 
a, God, powerful and good, the ſirſt ſource of. hap-- 
pineſs, and who only can ſecure it to the human 
rage. Let us open all our ſaculties to that. ſplendid. 
light, that our hearts and minds may welcome it, and 


find pleaſure in widely dliffuſing it. Let us be pe 
netrated in our youth, hy — idea evet ne- 
eo fall ee Let us ſtrengthen, it when; in 


1 Ne it. may ſupport · us in the decline 
beauties of, the univerſe, what: 


wel ye be 10-08, without this thought? Majeſtic: 
power of the n mind, aſtoniſhing wonders. of 
rhe thinking faculty, what could it repreſent, if we 
ſeparated it from its noble ori in 2 Souls, affection- 

— you with... 
ont hope ? Pardon, O. Maſter of the world, if, nat 
ſufficiently ſenſible of my own weakneſs, and chat; 
doning myſelf only to the emotions of my. heart, I. 
have undertaken to ſpeak to men of thy exiſtence, 


ate and. Impaſioned, what w 


thy grandeur, and thy goodneſs !- Pardon me, 1 
lately agitated by the tumultuous Waves of paſſion, I 
dare to raiſe my thoughts to the realms of eternal 


peace, where thou more particularly exhibiteſt thy 
glory and ſovereign power. Ah ! I-know: more than 


ever, that we mult love thee, we mult ſerve thee. 
The powerful of the earth exalt and depreſs their. 


ſavourites capriciouſiy; there is no relying onthem 34 
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with for a vain name, a: childiſh 
engroſſes you; 
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alter prof irig by: the. talents devoted to them, they. 
focſake the. victim, or. cruſm him like a reed. There 
—— 6 — ht —— i 
goodneſs 2: yet we: 

po continually towards other coalts,- e- we calb 
9 not to be found : there ar 
phamoms there, accuſtamed to deceive men, who. 
anſwer. when they call. We run towards them, and 
purſus them, and we leave ſar behind 
niona, which only can lead us back to nature, and 
elevate. us to ita author, The blind 7 
world, and the devouring defires of 
ume, only ſexve-ta. — u. Every t. 
{ſh and boſtile in them. —— 


lodge your featu 


ureg in this flkatch. A fingle obje&. 
ingle end fixes your views: the. 


heavens may be obſcured ;; the earth covered with 
darkneks ; and the. future annihilated; before you; 
and. you are ſatisſied if a weak taper ſtill permit you 
to-diſcern the. homage of #hoſe who ſurround: you. 
But how: is it poſſible to expect thus to paſs a whole 
life.? how. be able to retain. that homage which ap- 
pears ſo neceſſarꝝ to your dream of happineſs ? how. 
can you make ſtationary what ſo many concur to 


demand We have a more rationabcertainty of hap- 


pineſs, when. a ſentiment of piety, enligluened in its 
inciple. and action, ſoftens all our paſſions, and 
them, in ſome meaſure, to the laws of our 
deſliny. Piety, ſuch as I form an idea of, may be 
properly nepreſented as a vigilant friend, tender and 


rational. —— us ſee the various bleſſings of life; 


hut it recals us to the idea of pratitude; in order to 


augment our happineſs, by loving © to the moſh 
generous of all bene factors. It allows us to exer- 


ciſe our faculties and talents; but recals us to the 
idea aß morality, and virtue, in order to aſſure our 
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Reps, and ſhield us from xegret. It allows us to run 


the race of glory or ambition; but recals us to the 
idea of inconſtancy and inſtability, to preſerve us; 
from a fatal intoxication. It is always with us, not 
9 diſturb our felicity, not to. impoſe uſeleſs priva- 
tions, but to blend itſelf with our thoughts, and to 
unite to all our projects thoſe mild and peaceable 


 tdeas which attend wiſdom and moderation. In. 


mort, in the day of adverſity, when our ſtrength is. 
broken, in which we- have placed our confidence, 
BMety comes to ſuccour and conſole us: it ſhows us. 
the nothingneſs of vanity and worldly illuſions. It- 
calms the remorſe of our ſouls, by reminding us of 
a particular .providence. It ſoftens our regrets, by: 
preſenting more worthy hopes than any earthly ob- 
jet can ord, in order to engage our nn mg 
wx our attention, q 

I am not led to theſe reflexions. by a te | 
8 I ſnould be afraid of it, if I had not, 
always had the ſame thoughts, and if the various. 
circumſtances. of a life, often perturbed, bad not- 
led me to think of the neceſſity of attaching myſelf 
to ſome principle, independent of men and events. 
Almoſt entirely alone at this inſtant, and thrown in- 
to ſolitude by an unforeſeen accident, experience, 
it is true , more than ever, the want of thoſe ra- 


tional ideas, the repreſentations of all that is great; 


aud 1 approach with renewed. intereſt the truths 


which I always loved grand and ſublime truths, 


which I have recommended to men at the moment - 
when I ſee them more than ever inclined to neglect. 
them. How miſtaken are they in their al t 
They truſt to-day in the ſtrength of their minds; 
to-morrow they will find: their weakneſs... They. 
imagine, that in turning their views from the ter_ 


NOTE. 


, For I had begun this chapter during my exile, : 
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mination of life, bey remove the fatal boundary 3 
but already the hand trembles on the dial, to give 


che (ignal of their laſt moment. What a dire ſacri- 


fice we ſhould make, if we gave up thoſe cone 
truths, which ſtill preſent to us a future, when 

the bultle of life is over ! We ſhould again demand 
them, ſearch for them with the moſt diligent anxiety, 
if ever the traces of them were unfortunately effaced. 
All theſe ideas, ſome may ſay, are vague, and do 
not agree with the. humour of the age; but at a 
certain diſtance from the field of ambition and va- 
nity, is there au; thing, to every one of us, more 
vague than the paſſions of others? Are men employ. 
ed about our intereſt? Do they dream of our ha 


pineſs? No; they are like ourſelves; they ſeck for 


precetlency ; now and then indeed they pronounce 
the name of public good ; bur it is only a watch 
word, which they have ſtolen, to be able to run 
over our ranks without danger. Where ſhall we 
find then a real tie? Where ſhall we find an uni- 
verſal rendezvous, if not in theſe unalterable ideas, 
which are To conſonant to our nature—which 
ſnould equally intereſt us all, being ſuited to all 
without dittinction and w hich are ready to u elcome 
us, when we ſee the folly cf earthly purluus? I hey 
may not, indeed, gratify the childiſh wiſhes of the 
moment: but they relieve our anxiety about to-mor. 
row; they are allied to objects of meditation, which 
belong to our wliole life; and, above all, they unite 
us to that ſpirit which conſtitutes our true gran- 
deur, to that ſublime ſpirit, a feu of whole rela. 
tions only are yet diſcovered by us, and the full ex- 
tent of whoſe power and goodneſs can be but faintly 
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